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The history of Vijayanagar is a subject of considerable interest in the 
annals of India, as the last barrier that was opposed to Muhammedan 
invasions, and that preserved the southern part of the Peninsula from foreign 
[rule until a very modern period. 

The history of this State enjoys, consequently, the advantage of receiv- 
ing frequent illustration from Muhammedan authors, and some even from 
Christian writers, as it survived about half a century the arrival of the 
rortuguese in India. Reliques of its importance exist also in the Peninsula 
in great numbers, not only in the remains of the capital, and towns, and 
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temples, founded by its rulers, or their chief officers, but in innumerable 
inscriptions recording grants and endowments by the same, and specifying 
the names and dates of the ruling prince, with occasional genealogical 
details. It has a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 
descended from the royal family at the period of its subversion, and who 
preserve the memory of their ancestry, if not the hope of recovering the 
dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 


The documents now presented to the Society, by Mr. Ravenshaw, relate 
to the Vijayanagar principality, and consist of copies and translations of 
fifteen inscriptions, and a pedigree of the kings of Vijayanagar, presented to 
him by the Guru of the family, whose duty it is to keep the Book of the Chro- 
nicles. I purpose to offer to the Society some observations on these papers. 

The city of Vijayanagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tungabhadra, (Toombuddra). On the north was the suburb of Anagnnds, 
the Elephant city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 
both the ancient and modern towns : they are also called Alpaltan. Of the 
city of Vijayanagar the only remains arc the ruins of innumerable temples 
interspersed with jungle, and tenanted by baboons. The principal temples 
are to the west of the road along the bank of the river. One of them 
dedicated to Vitala, a form of Vishnu, is said to be equal in its architectural 
details to' any thing to be seen at Ellora. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of granite, supported by columns of the same material richly carved, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 
approached by a long, broad and colonnaded street is that of Pampapati 
Virap&ksha, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable buildings of this class are the temples of Virabhadka, and of 
Ganesa; near the latter of which is a statue ofNARAsiNHA, 30 feet high. 
There are also the remains of the Raja’s palace and elephant stables, and 
the granite piles of a bridge over the Tungabhadra. 
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Vijayanagar was known to the first travellers in India as Bisnagar, 
and the kingdom of Narsinga, the name of one of the sovereigns, ( Narasinha,) 
being erroneously given to the country. Odoardo Barbessa, who published 
an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1516, calls 
the king of Narsinha, Kasysena, mistaking titles for a name. He describes 
the city as of great extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in the diamonds of the country*, pearls frpm 
the Persian Gulf \ rubies from Pegu, silks and brocades from China and 
Alexandria, and broad cloths from the latter; quicksilver and cinnabar, 
opium, sandal, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pepper 
from Malabar . The king, he adds, maintains about 900 elephants, 200 of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a foroe of 20,000 cavalry and an 
immense host of infantry ; Vijayanagar being in constant hostility with the 
kings of Da khan, the Muhammedan prince of Bijapur and the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Orissa. The palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the numerous temples arc said to be stately buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Nirsinha are called by Barbessa, Tuliman 
(Tulnva), Canarini (Canara) Connandel, and two others of which the name 
or names Trenlique are evident errors of transcription: the provinces were 
probably Telingana and Dravira — so that in the commencement of the 16th 
century, the kingdom comprised the whole of the Peninsula south of the 
Krishna, inclusive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty principalities 
of Malabar. 

There are various traditions current in the Dakhan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. According to one account, the 
celebrated scholar and statesman Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, implying 


* Probably of the Rourconda mines, situated about 30 miles east of Vijayanagar, or north 
of the Kistna .-—See Tavernier’s account of them. It, 
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his belonging to an order of Gosains, instituted by SankarXchXrya, 
was directed by the goddess BHUVANESWARf to tlie discovery of a hidden 
treasure with which he built the city of Vidyanagara, or city of Learning, 
afterwards changed to Vijayanagara, or city of Victory. He reigned over 
it himself, and left the sovereignty to a family of the Kunna or Kuruba, or 
shepherd race. Another statement describes him as founding the city, and 
installing as king, Bukka, a shepherd who had waited on him in his devo- 
tions. A third account states, that it was founded by Bukka and Harihara, 
two fugitives from Warankul, after that was captured by the Muhamme- 
dans, who encountered the Sage in the forest, and were elevated by him to 
the sovereignty of the city which he built for them : — and the fourth state- 
ment, whilst it confirms the latter part of the history, makes Bukka and 
Harihara officers of Ala-ud-din, who were detached after the conquest of 
Warankul against the 11 elal Raja of Mysore. They were defeated and fled 
into the woods where they met Vidyaranya, who furnished them with 
money to raise a new force with which they gained a victory over the Tidal 
prince, and by the advice and with the aid of the hermit established 
a new kingdom. These different traditions are so far consistent that they 
attribute the foundation of the kingdom to the same individuals Bukka and 
Harihara, with the aid of Vidyaranya, and there is no doubt that they 
were the main instruments in the elevation of the principality, and proba- 
bly concerned in the foundation of the capital city, although we know from 
a less exceptionable source than tradition that the treasures of Vidyaranya, 
the origin of Bukka and Harihara, and their being the institutors of the 
kingdom, are embellishments originating in legendary fiction and popular 
credulity. 

Vidyaranya or Madhava AchXrya is a well known personage in 
Hindu literature. A number of laborious works, illustrative of the theolo- 
gical philosophy of the Hindus, of their law and of grammar, are ascribed 
to him ; and voluminous comments on the Vedas and Upanishads are 
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attributed to his brother Say ana AchXrya. It is probable that MXdhava was 
rather the patron than the author of many of the works that bear his name, 
a circumstance not uncommon in Hindu literature, but most of the works, 
of which he or his brother is the reputed writer, specify their names and 
characters, and describe MXdhava as the minister of Sangama, the son of 
Kampa, a prince whose power extended to the southern, eastern, and 
western" seas, the limits in fact of Vijayamgar, The same passages shew 
that MXdhava continued to be minister to the sons of Sangama, or Burk A 
and Harihara, and this relation to their predecessor is confirmed by vari- 
ous inscriptions, as by one in the 9th volume of the Researches, and by the 
inscription No. 11 of the present collection. The power of Sangama may 
be exaggerated in the usual strain of Oriental flpttery, but it is clear that 
he ruled over part of the territories of the south, perhaps as a feudatory, 
either of the Kaly&na or Belal Rajas : and that upon the subversion of the 
former, and the decline of the latter, he, or perhaps his successors, acquired 
a degree of political power which may reasonably be regarded as the rudi- 
ment of the future kingdom of Vijayamgar. 

The family pedigree furnished by Mr. Ravenshaw, in a strain not 
peculiar to any age or country, deduce the royal dynasty from a lofty 
source — or from the moon through the family of Pandu, counting 86 
descents from Pandu to Nanda, the son of the sovereign of Bylemdis, who 
was driven from his patrimonial possessions by foreign aggression, and 
settled in Andhra or TelingAna , where he founded Nandapur't in the SAli- 
vahana year, 956 or A.D. 1034. According to the genealogy, he subdued 
the whole of the Peninsula from the Godaverl to RAmeswara, an assertion 
wholly incompatible with the history of the other dynasties of Princes, as 
derived from local accounts and inscriptions. Nanda was succeeded by 
Chalik Raya of KalyAn, who had three sons, Bijae, Bijay Raya of Bijaya- 
nagar, and Vishnuverddhana, who had no principality. The dir ect line 
of Vijayanag ar continued fpr four descents to Bhup Raya, who dying in 

s 
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Saliv&hana 1196, (A. D. 1274) and having no son, Vidyaranya, the Gfirft 
of a neighbouring Raja named Jambuk Raya, placed that Raja’s son Bukka 
Raya on the throne of Vijayanagar . 

, We have here consequently an account different from all the preced- 
ing ; how far more trustworthy may be questioned ; at any rate it is inaccu- 
rate with respect to the name of the father of Bukka, and with regard to 
his date, which we know from inscriptions was about A. D. 1370, or two 
centuries more modern than that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vijayanagar in A. D. 1330, a period not incom- 
patible with the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 
the capture of D wdrasa mud^a (the capital of the lieldl kings of Mysore ) by 
the Muhammedans, and consequent decline of their power occurring in 
1310-11, and the destruction of XVarankul and the subversion of the Andhra 
or Telinga monarchy by the same enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhaminednns were prevented from following up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper Hindustan, which followed the death of Ala-ud-din ; 
and the origin of the lihdmini and other dynasties of the Dalchan: the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and development of a new 
power in that quarter. 

1 have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the Vijayanagar princes commonly current in 
the south of India, and the series of names and dates derivable from inscrip- 
tions; the former specifying 27 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga 
between A. D. 1327 and 1665; and a collection of a great number of the 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D. 1370 and 1626. The 
pedigree gives 20 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga between 1274 
and the middle of the 17th century. A comparison of the three however 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. 
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The three different lists are as follows : 


From Books . 

1 Bukka, A.D. 1313 to 1327. 


2 Harihara, to 1341. 

3 Vijaya, 1354. 

4 Visvadeva, 1302. 

5 R&madeva, 1300. 

0 Virhpdksha, 1374. 

7 Mallikarjuna, 1381. 

8 R£machandra, ... 1300. 

0 Salavaganda, 1307. 

10 Devar^ya 1412- 

11 Kumbhaya, 1417. 

12 Kumara, 1421. 


13 S&luvaganda, 2d, 1428. 

14 Saluva Narsinha, 1477. 

15 Imraadi Deva, ... 1488. 

16 Viranarasinha, ... 1500. 


17 Krishnadeva, 1520. 

18 Achyuta, 1542. 

10 Sadasiva, 1504. 

20 Trimala, 1572. 

21 Sriranga, 1580. 

22 Yenkatapati, 1015, 

23 Sriranga, 2d, 1028. 

24 Venkata, 1030. 

25 Ramadeva, 1043. 

20 Anagundi Venka- 

tapati 1055. 

27 Sriranga, 3d, 1005. 


Inscriptions . 

1 Bukka, 1370 1381. 

2 Harihara, ... 1385 1420. 

3 Deva Raja, 1420 1458. 

4 Mallikarjuna, 1451 1405. 

5 Virupaksha, 1473 1470. 
0 Narasinha, 1487 1508. 

7 Krishna, ... 1508 1530. 

8 Achyuta, ... 1530 1542. 
0 Sadaaiva, ... 1542 1570. 

10 Rama Raja, 1547 1502. 
H Trimala, ... 1500 1571. 

12 Sriranga, ... 1574 1584. 

13 Yenkatapati, 1587 100th 

14 Virar£ma,... 1622 1020. 


Pedigree . 


1 Bukka, 1274 .1330. 

2 Harihara, 1307. 

3 Deva R&ya, 1301. 

4 Vijaya, 1410. 

5 Pundrhdeva, 1424. 

6 R^machandra, ... 1451. 

7 Narasinha, 1472. 

8 Virhnarsinlia, 1400. 

9 Achyut. 

10 Krishna, 1524. 

11 R5ma, 1504. 

12 Sriranga, 1505. 


13 Trimala. 

14 Venkatapati. 

15 Sriranga, 2d. 
10 Ramadeva. 

17 Yenkatapati. 

18 Trimala. 

10 Ramadeva. 

20 Sriranga, 3d. 

21 Venkatapati. 


The inscriptions serve to correct both the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that they place the commencement of the series with 
Bukka about 40 or 50 years too soon. He could not have reigned long 
after 1381, as his successor’s grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14th century, 
or about 1340, the traditional date of the foundation of Vijayanagur. 
The traditional chronology, however, gives him a reign of only 14 years, 
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in which case his grants commence almost with his reign. He could not 
therefore have founded Vijayanagar, if the date commonly assigned for 
that event is accurate ; and, at any rate, we need not correct that date by 
the years of Bukka’s reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 
be doubted that Bukka Raya was not the first sovereign of Vijayanagar . 

All the accounts agree in representing Bukka Raja as an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstances were favorable to his arms ; and, besides the 
propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
Bukka Ra\ a was favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 
religion, and that his prosperity was founded upon a principle of toleration. 
His minister Vjdyaranya was a Saiva; one of his generals Irugupu appears, 
from inscriptions, to have been a Jain; and in a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes Bukka and IIariiiara, they appear as 
mediators between the Jains and Vaishnamis , declaring that there is no 
difference betw een the two forms of faith. 

In one of Mr. Ravensiiaw’s inscriptions Bukka is succeeded by his 
son Hakihaua, having, it is also stated, a brother of that name. This 
seems likely from the space through which the grants of Harihara extend, 
viz. to A. I). 1429. If this were the brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by Madhava, a Savory a, wc should have to assign him a reign of about 
(30 years. Even as the son lie reigned a longer time than common, or 
between 40 and 50 years. 

The 3d sovereign, in two of the lists, is Deva Raya, with this 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before those 
of his predecessors terminate. This circumstance recurs iu the succeeding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, which was common 
in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating with him 
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towards the close of his reign, his son and successor as Yuvaraja or Cersar. The 
traditional chronology makes Dev a Raya the 4th, placing before him Vijaya, 
who isnot named in the inscriptions, and who inthepedigreefollowsDEVARAYA. 

The 5th prince of the chronology is RAmadeva, who is followed, by 
VmfJpAKsHA, and he by MallikArjuna. The first does not appear in the 
inscriptions, nor the two last in the pedigree. In the inscriptions also 
MallikArjuna precedes Viu^paksha; there can be little doubt, therefore 
that the order of the chronology is incorrect. The pedigree has, for the 5th 
prince, a Pundar Deva, avIio is not found in either of the other authorities, 
and may be perhaps the same as Mallikarjuna or VirApaksiia. The 
name may possibly be intended for Prauriia. Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions are found from 1450 to 1400, and who is identified 
chronologically therefore with Mallikarjuna. There is nothing in the 
specification of dales that militates against the identity of Mallikarjuna* 
ViRtrpA ksiia, and Praurha Deva, as the inscriptions of all three are confined 
between 1450 and 1479, in a period of 29 years. 

The 8th prince of the chronology and Oth of the pedigree isRAMACiiANDRA, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 
questionable existence. We have then a series of seven princes in the 
chronology; none, or at most but one of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the 1 1th or 15th, SAlava, Narasiniia or ImiyiAih 
Deva, may be the Narasa or Narasiniia of the pedigree, and of some of 
the inscriptions : the Narasinha of which is no doubt the same as the Vira 
Narasiniia of the pedigree and chronology, and who, as reigning about the 
cud of the 15th and beginning of the Kith centuries, is the Narsinga of the 
first European voyagers to India. 

The exclusive occurrence of a series of princes in the traditional 
chronology may perhaps be accounted for by domestic dissensions, the 

c 
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consequent decline of the power of the Rais of Vijayanagar , and change of 
dynasty which it is admitted took place. The reigns are in general very 
short, and in the inscriptions we have two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and 6th prince, of 8 years, might be filled up by some of 
theinames of the chronology : at any rate it is certain that with Narasiniia 
a new family ascended the throne. 

According to Ferishta, Narasa, or Narasiniia was a Raja of Telingdna , 
who had possessed himself of the greater part of the Vijayanagar principality. 
This is not incompatible with the account given in the pedigree, which states 
that Sriranoa Raya, Raja of Kalya n , made war upon Ramchandra of 
Vijayanagar , deposed him and placed his own brother on the masnad . Other 
accounts give a different version of the matter : — V iRtf paksha, it is said, having 
no issue raised one of his slaves named Sinhama, a Telinga , to the throne. 
Sin hama, entitled Praurha Deva, reigned but four years, he was succeeded 
by his son VIranarasinha, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasiniia. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Ferishta represent Narasinha 
as the son of Iswara Deva, Raja of Karnul and Orviri, a tract of coun- 
try on the Tungabhadra, to the east of it near its junction with the 
Krishna. 

According to the pedigree it must have been Narasiniia Rao, the only 
Narasiniia of the inscriptions, who was the monarch that gave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vijayanagar, and maintaining a resolute oppo- 
sition to the Mohammedan kings of the Dakhan extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Peninsula and along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons Vi'kanarasinha and Krishna- 
deva, the latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. VIranarasinha, 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, Aciiyuta, Sadasiva and Trimala, 
who being infants, the country was managed by their uncle Krishnadeva. 
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The truth appears however to be that not only were their claims set aside by 
their uncle, but that even in the life time of their father VIranarasinha, 
Krisiinadeva usurped the supreme authority and hence the doubtful 
occurrence of the name of the former in public documents from 1508 to 15 . 50 ’ 
the period assigned for the reign of Krisiinadeva. ( 

According to the Krishna Raya Cherilra, Krishnadeva was the son of 
Narasiniia by a concubine Nagambes. His stepmother, the queen Tipamba, 
dreading what came to pass, the supplanting of her own son Virasinha, 
prevailed upon the king to order Krishnadeva to be put to death, but the 
prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narasiniia on his 
death-bed being informed of the preservation qf his son, declared him his 
heir and successor, and the chief Poligars concurring in his nomination, the 
claims of Vi'ranarasiniia were disregarded, and lie died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappointment. 

The dominion of Vijayanagar that had been partly recovered by 
Narasinha was fully re-established by Krisiinadeva. He defeated the 
Add Shdhi princes and extended his frontiers to the southern bank of the 
Krishna : he captured Kondavir and Waranknl on the east, and marched 
as high as to Cuttack, where he wedded the daughter of the Gajapali 
sovereign. In the south, his officers governed Srirangapatan and 
Kdmeswara. On the west, his taking Rachol on Salscttc is recorded by the 
Portuguese writers, and Malabar appears to have acknowledged his 
supremacy. At no period, probably, in the history of the south of India, 
did any of its political divisions equal in extent and power that of 
Vijayanagar under KrishnarXya. 

KrishnarAya was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned 
men were received at his Court. Eight of these were known as the 
Diggajas, the elephants that support the regions of the atmosphere. They 
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were mostly celebrated as Telugu authors, but one of them Assyaya 
Dikshita , is a name of some note in Sanscrit composition. 

From the general tenor of the inscriptions and from his coins, this 
prince was also a zealous patron of that form of the Vaishnava faith, which 
consists in the worship of Krishna and RAma. One of the inscriptions 
before the Society records his bringing an image of Krishna from Udayagiri , 
after the capture of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at Krishna - 
puran , endowed with seven villages, and with other sources of revenue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. 

After KrishnarAya the pedigree observes, that Rama Raja his brother- 
in-law, or agreeably to other statements his son-in-law, contended for the 
masnad; but it is evident from the inscriptions that some interval must have 
elapsed before he gained his object, as AchyutarAya’s grants date from 
1530 to 1545 , and those of Rama do not commence until 1547 . It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme authority only as the minister of the 
second son of Vf ranarasinha, SadAsivarAya, as the grants of the king 
and his minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending from 
1542 to 1570 , whilst those of the latter are dated between 1547 and 1502 . 
The prince was, in fact, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolution of the State, the name of Rama appears 
in the writings of both Muhammcdans and Hindus as the sovereign of 
Vijayanagar. # 

The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
are very obscurely narrated by native writers, especially with regard to the 
persons of Achy uta and Sadasiva. So far, therefore, the genealogy is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindu annalists, 
KrishnarAya having no children of his own, and the nearest heir Achyuta 
being absent, he appointed Sadasiva Raja under the protection of Rama 
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Raja. Aciiyuta, however, returning resumed his right, and on his death 
SadAsiva ascended under the tutelage of RAma. It is therefore pro- 
bable that an attempt was made, in the first instance, to expel the elder 
brother and place the younger upon the throne, but that this was 
defeated and Achyuta retained, at least nominally, the possession of his 
dominions. 

The transactions of the Court of Vijayanagar at this period afford a 
curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts of occur- 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
il he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
view of the circumstances of the case from other authorities, although, in 
addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons who were 
cotemporaries and almost eye-witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Ferishta and Ctf.sar Frederick, the former residing at the Court of 
liejaptt r, and the latter a resident at liisnagar for six months, about a year 
after its having been plundered by the M ohammedans. The following are 
their accounts : 

According to Ferishta, RAmarAya, the son-in-law of KrishnarAya, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. On the death of the infant 
Raja lie placed another minor of the same family on the throne, and com- 
mitted the charge of the Raja's person to the care of his maternal uncle 
Iloji TrimalarAya, whilst he administered the affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja's uncle after a time conspired against Rama, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TrimalarAya next 
murdered his nephew and made himself king, and with the aid of iBRAHfM 
A’dil SuAh maintained himself in his usurped authortiy. As soon, however, 
as his Muhamniedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party, 
who defeated him and besieged him in his palace in Vijayanagar , where, 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. 

D 
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We will next hear what Caesar Frederick writes ; — “ About 30 years 
before the defeat and death of the king of Vijaijanagar, three brother 
tyrants had usurped the throne, keeping the rightful king as a prisoner, 
shewing him once a year to the people, and themselves exercising the royal 
authority. They had been officers in the service of the father of the king, 
and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his son an infant. 
The eldest was named RamarXja, and he sat upon the throne and was 
called king; the second was named Temmaraya, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, Vknkataraya, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battle, and were 
never heard of more either living or dead.” 

However these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the 
essential features of the story, and shew that the usurpation which com- 
menced with Krishnaraya was continued by his kinsmen, and that the 
sons of Vf k an a rah i nii a were like himself, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers and chiefs. Ilad not the European traveller asserted that 
Tummu Kao returned to Jiisnagar after (lie Muhammedan kings had 
pillaged and left it, and was actually the ruling sovereign at the time that 
Cassak Frederick remained there, we might have suspected that he was 
the TIXji Tumul of Fkrishta — who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Achyuta. This, however, could not have been the case, and 
we may be content with Ferisiita’s account of the transaction. 

The reign of RAmaraja was, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vijay anag(tr. After being on alternating terms of friendship and enmity 
with the Muhammedan princes of the Dalehan , and given asylum and aid 
to A Li A’dil S Hiii of liijapur , who had been even adopted as a son by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings of Golcondu, Dijapur, Daulatabad , and 
Tierin', alarmed at his power and offended by his arrogance, combined 
against him. A sanguinary battle was fought at TaUkota , on the banks of 
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the Krishna, in which, after a doubtful conflict, the Rnja was taken and 
his troops defeated. The Hindu accounts assert that the divisions of 
Kuttebbhat and Nizam ShXii that had been defeated, and those of Ali 
A ’die ShAh and Amdat-ul-Mulk covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving themselves up to festivity, were surprised by the rallied forces of 
the enemy, and thus overthrown. Ferishta admits that the wings of the 
Mohammedan army were thrown into disorder, and that some of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it M as retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under NizAm SriAu, and by the capture of RAma Raja. Ca:sar 
Frederick states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja’s commanders who were Muhammadans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Mohammedan 
and Hindu accounts agree that IIAma Kaja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, according to the one by A'lm, Shah, according to the 
other by Nizam Shah. 

Alter the action, the allied Sultans inarched to Vijayuuagar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The families ofRXu\and his brethren, with 
the captive King, made their escape, and after a whole year Tf.mona 
Raya, the surviving brother returned to his capital and attempted its reorga- 
nization. The country was, however, in so muc h disorder, and the roads 
so infested with robbers, that he found the attempt hopeless, and in 1507, 
retired to Peunacondtt, eight days’ journey from Vijaytnirtgar. Endowments 
in the name of the pageant king Sadasiva continued to be made until 
1570, and the pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Shiranga, who it may he supposed was the son of Sadasiva, suc- 
ceeded to his father. The 9th in descent from him, Vbnkatapati, fled before 
the Moghul arms to Chandragiri, where a branch of the descendants of 
RXma ruled. His successor, RAma Rao, recovered a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Anajundt and Vijnyanagar, and the line conti- 
nued for seven generations more to 1750, when Trimal Rao was dispossessed 
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of his raj by the arms of Tiru. The history of the Vijayanagar kings, as 
given in the family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of Sriranga - 
patam , the country was divided between the Nizam and the Company ; 1 ,500 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Bijanagar , 
but he continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding the town and 
some lands around Anagundiy ( Bijanagar) the ancient capital, as a JYigir 
from the Nizam. In 1829-30, the infant Raja died, and there being no heir, 
the Jagir has lapsed to the Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees per mensem to the Company. 


.PEDIGREE 


01 THE 


KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR, 

TRANSLATED BY 

Mr. E. C. RAVENSIIAW. 

The following pedigree was given to me by the Guru , or Priest of the 

family, whose business it is to keep the Book of the Chronicles. 

The early part of the genealogical tree is merely an extract from the Chandravansa 
line of the Puranas , with considerable misplacements and inaccuracies. It commences 
with Pandu, from whom the Vijayanagar princes consider themselves descended. 

Pandu Raya, King of Hastinapur, was colemporary with Krishna, King of 
Mathura , at the end of Dwdpdr Yuya . The list contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigns ; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which is moderate for an Eastern Chronicle*. 


* Chronologists, however, allow about 20 years to a generation, lienco 122 X 20=2410=609 
B. C., which is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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The descent of Pandu is traced in the list from Bun mi A, (Mercury) the son of 
the Moon : he had a brother named Dritarasiitra. I have omitted the names previous 
to Pandu, as well as the enumeration of his other three sons, (Pharma Raja 
Bhimskn, Nakuu and Saiiaueva,) and confined myself to the line of Arjun, aud 
Pa ri k shit, to save space. 


1. Pan on had five sons, call- ‘2ft. Vihinukar. 
cd the Panch Pamlava. ‘20. Dhandpani. 

2. Arjun a, son of Indra, 30. Nimi. 


regent of the east. 

3. Abhimanyu. 

4. Parikshita, 3100 B. C. 

5. .Janamcjaj a. 

(j. Shatanika. 

7. Saliasraniko. 

0. Asvviiuedhuja. 

J). Avishana Krishna. 

10. Chakri Raja. 

1 1 . (liiltra Ratha. 

12. Balm Ratha. 

13. Yislinumana. 

14. Slmshayana. 

1 5. Sunichi. 

10. Ruchita. 

17. Nulla. 

13. Pariplava. 

10. Madliavi. 

20. Sunichi, ‘2d. 

21. Kipunjuya. 

2‘2. Durhi. 

23. N i nu ga Raja, 

21. Vri had ratha. 

25. Sorasi. 

20. Satanika Raja. 

27. Durdamuna, 


31. Cliuma, 2100 n. r. 
3‘2. Vrihadratha, 2d. 

33. Puranjaya. 

31. Shisunaga. 

3 A. Shurunga. 

30. K aim anna. 

37. Xemudhanna. 

33. Sutchajitra. 

30. \ idisara. 

40. Rayika. 

11. IVajineja. (A jay a f ) 
42. Nandi vardhana. 

13. IMahanamli. 

4 1. Shisunaga. 

45. Shujaya. 

10. Vasu. 

17. Rhadraka. 

13. Pulinda. 

40. Gosha. 

50. Panchamitra. 

51. Angawana. 

5*2. i)e\ahhumi. 

53. Bhuinimitra. 

54. Narayana. 

55. Krishna. 

50. Shantanu. 


j 57. Pu nama. 

53. Lambodara. 

59. Ballikar. 

00. Med a. 

01. Sevati. 

02. Dhundliumara. 

03. Ari'difhakurmu, 

04. Raley a. 

05. Trinama. 

00. Rushutoru. 

07. Sunanda. 

03. Vrinka. 

00. < heebakara. 

70. Vi\ asliiti. 

71. Aridamna. 

7*2. Gomati. 

73. Purina. 

74. Sweta. 

75. li tashetlia. 

70. Kanva. 

77. Yagashet. 

73. Vijaya. 

70. Cliandrahija. 

30. Marru. 

31. N anda. 

32. Bhutanandi. 

33. Nandili, two sons. 

34. Seshunamli. 1 

35. V eshunandi. f 


The last prince bad fourteen sons who ruled over Bylnndhh (') Two chiefs Amitra and 
Uurmitra invaded them. The war was of considerable duration, and terminated in favor 

of the Invaders, who took possession of the country-seven of the fourteen sons fled to 
Andhradisha (or Tdinyina). 

ii 
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no. Nanda Maharaja, 

the eldest of the seven, built the village of Nandapura * , and gave it as an Agrahaj (an endow- 
ment) to 500 Brahmans. Ilis dominions extended from Rdmeshvara to the Cadaver y — Nanda 
Maharaja after a reign of 42 years died in 008, Salivithana Saca, in the year Anaia, of the 
Vrikaspati cycle, (A. I). 1070.) he was succeeded by his son. 

t 87. Chai.ik Raja, 

who reigned 41 years — i, e. to Saca , 1030-40. lie had three sons, 

« i 


Vi jala Raya 
Reigned at Kalya a Dhaija 
Patau A 1041 Saca . 


88. Vi jay a Raya 
at Kiski ndhanagar 
or 


and VlSHNUWARDlI AN 

had no kingdom. 


(after two generations had passed, Sri 
Ranga Raja being king of Kalyun- 
patan, made war upon Ramchandra, 
and deposing him placed his own bro- 
ther, NaRs/nha Raja, on the masnud of 
Vijai/anagar. (see below, no. 99.) 


Vijayanagar , an. Saca. 1030-40 A. D. 1118 

80. V I mala Rao, his son, 1080 1158 

00. Narsinha 1)i;va, 1104 1182 

01. Rama Dkva, 1171 1210 

02. Bhup Raya, 1100 1271 

having no sons, Vidy ARAN y a, the Cura of a neighbouring Raja, named Jambuk Raya, placed 
B v kka Raya, sou of the latter on the masttad, in accordance with the Law of Kdlapnadhavi 
grant ha. Ilis sovereignty extended over the whole of the Dakhan . 


1)3. 

Bi kk a Raya, 

. 1258 

1331 

1)4. 

IIarihaka Rao, 

1289 

1307 

1)5. 

Dev a Rao, 

1313 

1301 

90. 

Vijaya Rao, 

1330 

1411 

1)7. 

Pundara Deva Rao, ... 

. 1340 

1424 

1)8. 

Ramchandra Rao, 

. 1372 

1450 

1)1). 

N arsinh a Raja 

. 1395 

1473 

100. 

Vika Narsinha Raja, 

. 1412 

1490 


had three sons— A chita 11ao, Sadasheo Rao, and Trimala Rao ; hut these being 
dren at tho time of the death of their father, the country was managed by Krishna Rao, 


chil- 

their 


uncle, who had been the dewan of their father. 

101. Achita Rao. 

102. Krishna T)eva Maha Raya, 1440 1524 

Extended his dominions over Anandashcn , or Mahdnad (near liamnad), Kunchy (eight koss 
from Arcot), Pandu Desk (about Madura ), Choldesh ( Tanjore) and Sri- Ranga (near Trichi- 
nopoly ), Dudnr Dcsh (not recognized), Arcot , Kcllore, Srirangpatan and Mysore , Ahmed - 
nagar, Sonda ( Bindunoor), Chit tied rug, Hat panhall ij , Jurriwakruttan , Cirpaingora, ( Pughur ), 
K of pah ( Cuddapah ) Yadogiri , Hue chore- Mud gal — Cod wall - Karnul—Shorapur— Sagger — 
Pnpdeymal — Kaliandrug , Kalbarga — Goleonda — Anidanagar ( Guzerat ), Yankatgiri — Purinda 


* Perhaps, also Warangol, the ancient capital of T cling Ana, whence the Vijayanagar family are said by Grant 
D ei F to derive their origin. 

t Here the numbers cease in the original MS. 


J Kalian Drug. 
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and Ramgcrh— (then follows a list of jaytrs granted by Krishna Deva to the members of the 
royal family and others.) 

103. Rama raja, 

Kishen Hao’s brother-in-law, contended for the masnad ; after which the Musulmans under 
Nizam Shah invaded the country : after him again Imad ul Mulk, opposed and killed 
Ramaraja in Saca, 14BG, 071 Fasti A. D. 15(5 1. 

Karma Raja,...., 

I'm mala Raja,... 

Kishen Bhupati, 

Chuktan Raja, . 

101. Sri Ranga Raja, An. Saca. 1 107 A. D. 1505 
his brother Tima Raja was dew an — his sons were Yangatpati and Ciiingankatapati. 

105. Trimala Raja, son of Chingankatapati. 

100. Vira Yangatpati. 

107* Shi Ranga Raja. 

100. Ram a deva Rao. 

109. Venkatapati Rao.* 

110. Trimala Rao. 

111. R am adeva Rao. 

112. Sri Ranga Rao. 

113. Venkatapati 

invaded by the Moghuls and fled to Chamlragcrht . 

114 Rama Rao * 

dispossessed the Moghuls of an e\tcnt of country yielding 5 lakhs per annum. 

115. IIari Das, 1015 

110. Ciiak Das, (his brother) 1020 

117. C n ima Das, 1043 

l lo. Rama Raya, 1050 

119. Copal Rao, son of Ciiak Das. 

120. Yankatapati, 1003 

121. Trimala Rao, 1070 

Sultan Khan— possessed himself of tho country in 
the name of Tipu. It was afterwards retaken by Trimala Rao. On the capture of Siring a- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam and tho Company — 1500 Rs. per mensem 
were allowed by the Company to the Raja of Vijaganagar, 

122. Vira Venkatapati Rama Raya, a minor; hut he 
continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, bolding the town and some lands around Anagundg , 
( V ijayanagar) tho ancient capital, as a jngir from the Nizam. On the 31st May, 1829, the 
infant Rfija died, and there being no heir, the jttg'tr , I understand, lias lapsed to the 
Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1500 Rs. per mensem to the Company, 


1093 

1704 

1721 

1734 

1741 

175(1 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS . 

FIRST INSCRIPTION 

On the Flag St(tj)\ called Dhajastambha , ichich is on the East side of the 
Temple of J aina-guri , in the Road of Anagunddi . 

i 

Salutation to the dust of the feet of the sand of Jin A deva, which gives 
knowledge to the ignorant, and dispels the darkness of our hearts. May JlNA deva 
be favorable ! 

The emblem (or nag-staff) of JiNA deva, who is the lord of the three worlds, who is 
the happiest, the most graceful in form and splendid in appearance. 

In the place called Nandisqngani , near a large and beautiful Tamar y (lotus) pond, 
called Saraswaii (or goddess of learning) was born P Al)M AN AN Df, as the lotus springs 
from the tank. He had five names called Uunuapada, Bakra deva, Maiia mat!, 
Tlaviiarya and Gandii apinuiiii In his race some of the noblest of the Munis , or 
priests, were born like gems from the ocean. 

Of the same race a priest called Rvtnakara Guru, the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished by the name of Diiarm abiiusiiana Yodendra Biiattaraka, which 
signifies the ornament of charity. The. 1 sky inhaled t ho fragrance of the fame of this priest 
T)ii arm A Biiattaraka, as the black beetle when he runs over the (lowers. The sky 
was smaller than his fame: if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as tho 
elephant beholds the whole of his body in a small looking glass. 

To the devout DflARMA Biiattaraka was born a son called Amarakirti. 

Adoration be to the Muneswara or priest Amarakirti, who enlightens our dark- 
ness with the light of YUhjd or instruction. Of what use were men of learning when 
Amarakirti existed ? From him was born Simanandi. From the priest Sima- 
NANDI descended the charitable and fortunate Dll ARM AimuSHAN A, a pillar of the 
temple of charity, who was called Dluirmablialldrava , and whose fame was resplendent 
as the full moon in her glory. 

From Dharmabiiusiiana, a Muneswara called Dun da manna was born, who was 
as the black beetle to the lotus-feet of Si mm an UN di. 

From the priest DandamaNA was born Biiattaraka, Muni , who was fortunate 
and famous like Diiarm abd6SH ana. Worship be unto the feet of DiiARMA- 
biicsii an A, in whose presence all the kings of earth bow down ! 
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Of the race of BiiATTARAKA* Muni was born Ydnti Raja a great and happy king, 
BuKKA.f From him descended Hariharksvara,]. who illuminated the world with 
all the arts and sciences, as the beams of the moon illuminated the milky sea. While 
ruling his kingdom, conquering many kings, and extending his dominions, he was called 
Rajanrati , because he was the greatest legislator the world ever beheld. While ruliug 
the earth, whose girdle is the four seas, the glory of his ancestors was dimmed ‘by his 
superior light. He had a minister named Ciiaichadanda the naik, who was skilled 
in the transaction of private and public affairs, was warlike as Cumarkswami in battle, 
and devoted to the king ; who was styled Bhubhat, or husband of the earth. 

To Ciiaichadanda the naik, was born a son called Irugadanda, who was 
blessed, celebrated, saluted, and adored in the world. 

Irugadanda, who was a black beetle to the lotus-petaled feet of the priest 
Simanandi (the image of Vishnu, Siva, and IIiijan yag ariwia§), in the year of 
the fortunate Salivuhana 1307, corresponding to the year Crodhana , in the mouth of 
PhaUjuna Crishna pakslia , dicitia Sukrardra, or, Friday the 18th of the moon in tho 
month of March, (a. d. 1385,) built and erected the (lag staff with black stone in the street, 
where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth by Kunlala , and the 
mound on which the Hag staff stands, was prepared with pearl-like sand in the extensive 
city of Vija\jana(/ar y which abounds with nine sorts of precious stones, and which is 
situated in the country called Carnatic . 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation , written in Sdnscrita verse on a Temple in the Village 

of Krishnapuram . 


Adoration to Pa ram e.s war a on whose brows rest the Chdmaras and the moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds ! 

Homage to the fortunate Krishnasw ami, who is exalted as the clouds, who 
alleviates the sorrows and pardons the sins of his servants, who is a friend to the earth, 


* Perhaps Vidyaranya. 

t According to the Pedigree, the father of Bukka Raya was a neighbouring Raja named Jambuk Raya. 
t Harihar Rae, $ Brahma. 


F 
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and 'who stole the butter of the churned ocean. There was a man who was given as a 
gift to the Brahmans , who bestowed on them his weight in gold that they might travel to 
all principal pagodas and bathe in tho holy waters of Cdnchi , Srisaila , Son&chala , 
Kanakasabha and Venkataparbat , who punished kings for their transgressions, who was 
the ablest warrior in tho light, the greatest amongst the kings of the earth, who was called 
Parafiieswara, or a governor of governors, who was supreme lord over the three 
kings*. He slew IIlN DU Raya, named the tiger. He was called Ganda Bherundaf 
or theelephant. All the kings blessed him, and prayed that he might live long to be the 
first among those who dwell in the dominions of Anga , Vanga, Calinga , Sic. lie was 
benevolent, bestowing alms to the poor. He was a man formed to sit on the precious 
throne, and to govern tho earth, he was called the fortunate Krishna Raya of 
many titles, who dwelled at Vijayanagar, and the light of whose fame for charity and 
beneficence shone resplendent froip the mountain called Udaya , to the mountain called 
Astamdna Parbala, or in other words, from the rising to the setting sun, and from the 
north to the south, or from the beginning of the mountain Merit to the south sea. The said 
Krishnadeva Maha Raya sitting on the precious throne, after conquering the king 
of Udayagiri , and bringing away (the image of) KRISHNASW ami, returned to his city and 
installed it in the Mantapam , a building inlaid with emeralds, in the 1436th year of Saliva- 
luma , in the month Phdlguna, Sukla Pacsha, Tritiya , Sukravdra, or on Friday the third 
day of the moon in the month of March, A. 1). 1514. 


THIRD INSCRIPTION. 


Salutation to the dust of the sand of the feet of Jina, which removes the 
ignorance and the darkness of our hearts ! 

The bond of inscription of Jina, who is the Lord of the three worlds, who is the 
happiest, the most beautiful, the most splendid ! 

There was a country called Carndta, beautiful as heaven, which resembled the 
dwelling of the deities, who feasted on the substance called Ambrosia, and quaffed the 
drink called Nectar. 

In this samo Carnata, there was a city called Vijayanagar, which was the chief 
amongst the cities, and which was beautiful to behold, being adorned with magnificent 


See the Inscription. 


t See the 7th Inscription. 
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palaces, and lofty houses which appeared overlayed with gold, like the mountains of Meric 
and Kailas lifting their golden heads to the sky. As the earth encompassed by the 
girdle of the four seas is illuminated by the flaming fire called Badahhiala (or Aurora 
Borealis ), so the city, arising from the water of the moat, is resplendent with gold and 
silver, and radiant with surpassing brightness. At this time reigned the king called 
Bukka, who was the lord of the city, and had immense riches. He was a gem of the 
race of Yadu, a shining precious stone in a crown of jewels. His beauty resembled that 
of Krishna ; lie was equal to RAma in symmetry of form, in wit, in courage, and In 
beauty. lie conquered by his valour all the quarters of the world, and was to the kings 
who were his enemies what the moon is to the lotus.* * * § 

From him descended a king called Hariharaxumapati, f who shone in the 
world as the sun in the sky, who was the best pilot to the vessel in the sea of poverty, 
who was liberal as ParasuraMa in presenting lands; who was as CarnaJ; in giving 
away gold ; who planted the flag-statf of victory on the shores of the four seas, and whose 
fame was spread as far as the rays of the full moon. 

From him a king called the fortunate Devauajeswara§ was born, whose feet 
were like the lotus petals, and when the kings who were his enemies prostrated them- 
selves before him, the jewels in their crown reflected the radiance of his feet. He was 
to the learned as the moon to the lily flowers. Among the brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him a king called Vijaya|| Narapati arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
benclicent in charitable gifts, who extinguished the light of the glory of brave kings with 
the wind of his victorious banners. 

Vijaya Narapati had a son named VfRADEVA Raya^[ to whom he was attached 
like the full moon to the sea, or as Indra to his son Jayanta. He was skilled in 
depriving hostile kings of the five elements called life, with the sword called the 
poisonous serpent. The fortunate Drva Raya was a friend to pardon, and consoled the 
kings who submitted to him, but broke the clouds of hostile princes in pieces, with the 
wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of battle. 


* The lotos hangs its head and closes its leaves at night, whence the moon is said to subdue it. 

t Qucre Hariiiara Rao, 94 of Pedigree. 

t The son of Kunti, the wife of Pandu, king of Hastinapur. 

§ Dev* Rao, Pedigree OS ? || Vimya Rao, P.digree 96. 1 Pondara Deva Raya, Pedigree 97. 
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In the army of the fortunate Deva Raya, the dust of the sand of the earth which 
arose from the feet of the horses resembled the smoke of the fire of the bravery of Dev a 
RaI'A, who appeared as the luminous sun dispelling the darkness of the anger of the 
troops of the opposing kings, the tears of whose wives allayed the dust of the conflict. 

The mouth of the lotus of the fame of Deva Raya was opened by the genial warmth 
of the sun of his valour. The sides of the world were the petals of the flower compared 
with which the golden mountains of Himdchala appeared like Karnicd (seats) and the 
Diffgajas (or eight elephants) like beetles. The waters of the ocean formed the honey 
of the flower, and in its cup abode Vij \ Y Y Laxm!, the goddess of victory. 

While this fortunate king ruled the world the (Jhinf y a Mani, or wishing precious 
stone, was unsought for, and the Cal pa Vrixa , or wishing tree, was unthought of by any one, 

Deva Raya ruled over his kingdom with KiRTf, S arasw ATf and But) Laxm), 
that is, the goddess of fame, the goddess of learning, and the goddess of the earth, which 
was created in form of an egg by the four headed god Brahma. 

Vamana, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu, would not have begged alms of Bali, had 
Den a Raya been living. The full moon would lose the brightness of her countenance 
when he gazed on her. From his touch the sinner became purified, and ceased to sin : 
and Indra would not dare to cut the wings of the mountains in his presence for fear of 
his wrath. 

The king Deva Ran a, whose handsome face and person were like Madanamanolutra, 
the Magnet which irresistibly attracts the hearts of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whose titles illuminated the world. 

The happy Deva Ran a resembled the king Bukka in wisdom, Har i hares vara 
in benevolence, and Vijava Biiupati in valour. lie was well skilled in the arts 
and sciences, and was like an emerald from the mountain of RohanachaL His throne 
shed happiness on the earth: (repetition) king of kings, governor of governors, &c. 

The king Abhinaca (or new) Deva Raya, while I10 was reigning in the centre of the 
Carnatic country in the city called Vij ay ana gar, in the year PardbJiava , 1048 Saka on the 
full moon of Carlica or December, A. D. 1520, erected in the betlenut-market, a temple 
glittering with gold and diamonds like the starry heavens, and therein he established the 
god Pahs van ath, who was worshipped, praised, and celebrated by Indra, who was the 
moon to the lotus of falsehood, and who was the lion to the elephant of the eighteen 
principal sins. His fame and charity will endure until the sun and moon shall disappear 
from the firmament. 
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FOURTH INSCRIPTION. 

On a Stone Pillar opposite to the Tower, called Rctngd Mmdapam, which 

is contiguous to Virupakshu 

^ c f 

MAY prosperity and fortune prevail! Glory be to Sambhu, who is the lord and 
chief pillar of the foundation of the three worlds, called the three Nagaras, whose head is 
circled with Chamaras and adorned with the full moon ! 

May the glory, brightness, and splendour of Rudra set us free from the bondage of 
ignorance ! 

Ciiandra Raya was born to enlighten the world as the moon arises in the sky to 
illumine the darkness of night, and as the butter came out from the milky ocean at the 
time of i U churning. # 

He had a son called Buddha, who was as wise as Mercury, who had a son called 
Pururava Cliakravarti , who had a son A. YU, whose son was Nahusiia, who had a son 
Yayati, who had a son Turvasu. In the same line descended the king called Bukka, 
who was conspicuous among sovereigns as the precious stone on the brow of kings. 
Krishna, the son of DEVAKlinhis 5th incarnation Vdmana , or the Dwarf, sought alms 
from Bali, but king Bukka far surpassed Bali in dominion, glory, and charity. His 
fame extended from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 
called Himachal to the sea. From him a king was born, called Narasa AvanIpal,*. as 
Pradumna was born from Krishna, the son of DevakI. He planted a flag staff at 
Strirangam in the middle of the river Caveri, and slew the king of the country. He 
conquered the kings named Chola Raja, Purandar RAJAf and Gajapati,J who 
were all great warriors. lie obtained a great name from the river Ganga to the city of 
Lanca§. He protected all the knigs, who were at peace with him from the <sun rising 
mountain called Udaya Parvgta to the setting place called Astagiri. 

In all the holy places named t Rdmeswara, 5fc. he distributed charities. He had a 
W*. called VIranarasiniia ^rishna Deva Maha Raya, born from the princess 
named Nagala as Rama and LaxmaNa sprung from Causallia, and Sumitra by 
Dasaratha: VfRA Narasinha Krishna Deva Raya sitting on the throne embel- 
lished with nine sorts of precious stones, reigned over the world from the south sea to the 


* Nar siniia Raya, (P. 99). t The Rfijah of Madurai * * The Rajah of Orbs*, * * $ Ceylon , 

G 
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northr mountain Mem, his fame Extended over the earth far wider than that of the sove- 
reigns Nriga, Nala, NAhusha. ? He distributed all kinds of charities in many holy 
places, viz. Virupdksha , Calchartri , V tincatachelam, CaHhi, % $risailam in the fountain 
called Sonasaildin and at Pry&gd; where the rivet Ganga and Yamuna {Jumna) join in 
otofe stream, Srirangam , Ctmbha Coham, and in the holy water Gocarnam and Rdma SHu , 
be. When NaRasinha Deva RAyA having ruled the world with justice departed this 
life, Krishna Deva Maha RAya succeeded him. He was taken under the special 
protection of Siva, who opened his third eye, which is * situated in the middle of his 
forehead, to watch over him; also of Vishnu the four handed, who holds the circle called 
Chakram in one hand, and the shell called Panchajanyam in another ; of BrAHMA, the 
foiir-headed, of PaRVAt!, the spouse of Siva who holds a dagger in her hand ; of LaksiimI 
distinguished by the lotus, and of Saraswati, whose harp denotes her to be the wife of 
Brahma. Krishna Deva Raya also performed the sixteen kinds of principal charities, 
named Shadasa Mahttddn, in all holy places, waters, &c. Here follow a dozen lines enu- 
merating his virtues, learning, ancT accomplishments, which are said to have equalled 
those of the Rajas Nruga, Nala, Naiiusha, Nabhaga, Dhundumara, Mandhata, 
Bhagiratha, Rama, &c. The said Krishna Deva RAya, who was the son of 
Nagamba, and NaRA Bhupal, and who reigned over the world, sitting on the throne 
embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Vijayaimgar , presented the village of 
Singanahalli (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of furnishing the holy offerings, &c., to the Divine Virupaksiia, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains. 

Be it known unto all persons by this inscription of Krishna Deva Maiia Raya. 


FIFTH AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS. 

A Bond of Donation to RagunAtha Deva at the P<mugonda Gate , on 

the West side of the Temple of Sunnapah , (in the Canarese language.) 

1 *' - ‘7 • . • I'*- & « • , • 


Ma.Y prosperity and fortune endure ! 

Jn the year of $ alivahana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarva %i, in the month of 
Kdrtika Sudipanehami, Guruv&r , (or Thursday the 5th d^y of the moon, in the month 
of Deoemhfff year of oar JLord 1545,) the fortunate, the great king of kings, 
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which is cultivated by Kan a MAlljah, in which are four thus of seeds. In these 
two villages there is land equal to seven turns of seeds. 

These eight villages were presented by us as Maniem, or as a gift. The seeds 
thereof were two candies and one half turn, and the two vartis, with the cocoanut trees 
in the village. Nalala , Hunesa , which we purchased, are in addition ; the seeds of which 
were two candies . Those who unite together in continuing this charity wiij be rewarded 
a thousand fold. He who withholds or diminishes the charily will fall into the principal 
hell, and bo guilty of a sin of the same magnitude as if he had murdered his mother and 
father at Casi ( Benares ), near the shore of the Ganges. 


SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Jiond of Donation written on the Wall , in the Temple of Ilazdr 

Rdmaswdmi . 

May virtue, fortune and victory prevail ! 

In the year of S&livdhana 1442, corresponding to the Vrihaspati year Vikrama , in 
Miigha Sudi Saptami, Timmarazu, the son of Chakka* Deva Maiia Raya, of the 
tribe of Casyapa , the noblest of men, strong as the Garuda Bharunda f, and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of SaiUswatI, (the goddess of learning) repaired the lake 
granted by Krishna Maha Raya, and also presented the adjoining lands, on RadhcU 
saptami the 7th of the moon, (in the month of March, 1520,) to RXmaswami for offerings 
at the festivals, &c. in order to obtain salvation for his father and mother, &c. 


EIGHTH INSCRIPTION. 


A Sond of Donation on a Stone called Vori , in the Temple of Vithala Deva t 


Fortune and victory ! 

in the year of Sdlivdhana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Chaitra Sudi 
Panchami , Sanivdr , or on the 5th of the moon (in the month of April, while the king 


■t # '■ 

* Querc Chak. Das, 110 of Pedigree, Timmarazu is not mentioned in the Pedigree, 
f A fabulous bird with two head?, supposed to be able to lift up elephants in its talons. 
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of kings, Parameswara , the fortunate, famous and heroic Sadas'vA* MaiiA Raya was 
reigning at Vijaganagar, Conati Condia Raja Deva Maiia Ray a, the son of 
Cotia Dkva MafiA Raya of the tribe of Casyapa presented his village, lands, &c., 
as an offering to VfTHALA Dkva in the season of Makara , Sancranli Puniakdl , i. e. 
when the sun entered the eleventh sign of the Zodiac. 


NINTH INSCRIPTION, 

On the Statue of the God Narasinha Dkva in the Village Krishnapuram . 

In the reign of Saliva liana 451, f corresponding to the year Virodhi, in VaisdJcha Siuti 
Purnimd, (or on the 15th of the moon in the month of May, 1530.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Parameswara, the famous and heroic 
Krishna Raya Maiia Raya the sage, the poet, the hero, the chief of three Ram as 
named Narapati, (Raja of Vijayanayar ), Gaj AFati^, and As\vapati§ established the 
god Narasinha Dkva by the hands of a great man, named Krishna Bhakti, in 
the village called Krishnapuram , which with other villages were presented as an offering 
to the deity. 

Detail of Villages . 

One village called Vuravoconda Tosacdram Kiiachinta , near the country called UdL 
One village called Vanganur, which is in the same country. These two villages have 
been given by my hand with my own free will with the gold and water to Nara Sink a 
Dey a for the daily offerings, &c., while I am ruling the world, sitting on the precious 
throne, at the time of the moon’s eclipse, on the 15th of the moon, in the month of Vaisdkha 
or May, in the year Virodhi. Whatever rare thing, water, stones or gold may he found 
within the boundaries of the above two villages, together with the duties on imports and 
exports have likewise been presented by me to Narasinha Drva as a donation with 
my free will. Let the grant he continued until the sun and moon shall cease to shine. 

{Three Sanscrit Stanzas follow, see the Twelfth Inscription.) 

This must be Sadasiva, the brother of Achita Rao (Aciiyuta), He is not mentioned in the Pedigree as 

having sat on the throne, 

* 

t Probably 1451. $ Raja of Orissu. $ Raja of Stitara, 

II 
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TENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation inscribed at Krishnapuram. 


Fealty to Sambhu on whose head the moon shines, and the Clidmaras glisten, who 
is thje chief pillar and foundation of the three worlds ! 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the reign of Salivahana 1435, corresponding to the year Bhava, in Phd/guna 
Sudi TrUiif(t y Sukrarfy', or Friday the 3d of the moon (in the month of March, 1513.) 

The fortunate king of kings, Parameswara , the brave and famous, happy and 
heroic Krishna Maiia Raya returning to Krishnapuram from Vidgagerhi after 
conrjuering the king of that city, brought the god or image named Krishna Dkva, and 
established it at Krishnapuram ; and at the same time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of precious stones, and furniture of gold and silver, &c., together with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divine cxpences, such as lights, flowers, fruits, 
incense, &c., and daily and extra offerings, ( Punch a Par rams ) — on the first day of the 
month, the 11th of the moon, the full moon, the 2?th of the moon, and also for the new 
moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and for the distributions among the Brahmans , and 
for the pornp and splendour of worship. 

1 Village called Atteratii . 

1 Village called Maddalapuram , which is added to Hosuru Magani . 

1 Village named Devaldpuram, adjoining to Conipili Magani. 

1 Village called Harga Samudram, near Ca'tldspuram . 

] Village styled TogalacuUn. 

1 Village by the name of Badanahali . 

1 Village named Badrapadam, which is added to Tocala Cotuca Che lla. 

He also gave the transit duties at Krishnapuram as well as in the above villages, 


together with the lake, as a Sarvamangam to the Brahmans. lie also determined that 
the following Brahmans should act as the priests, &c., of the said deity, und that they 
should each enjoy a certain portion of land ; viz. 

1 Candy of land to Ramanuja Aciiajrya, son of Timana AciiaRYa, who was of 
the tribe of Gautama, in the rule of Vikhanus and of the Yajusak or Yajurveda 
I Candy oi land to Timm anacharya, the son of the daughter of Kangamma. 
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ELEVENTH INSCRIPTION, 

Written in the old Canarese Language. 


Adoration be unto Samiihu ( Siva ) who is the lord of Cailds, the chief pillar to 
the foundation of the three worlds called “ the three Nayaras” (heaven, earth, and the 
lower world or Pdldla), whose head is encircled with white Chdmaras , equalling the 
splendour and magnificence of the full moon. 

The deity called Vigiinhswara (Ganesh), the son of Sambiiu was supposed to 
have l«st his head in battle. His mother Parvati alarmed at the report, induced her 
husband to search after him. The body was discovered, but every endeavour to iind the 
head proved unsuccessful; Sambhu in his search happening to meet with the head of an 
elephant placed it as a substitute on the shoulders of his son. Viciin JwSWARA is on this 
account represented with the body of a man. bearing the head and probosis of an elephant. 
He was supposed to have been a proficient in all languages and sciences. Jle was dis- 
tinguished by a symbol of the moou on his head. His body was painted over with a 
composition of oil and red lead, which made him appear like the red clouds of the evening. 

He drank up the water of the tanks with his trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 
the earth. The dignity and splendour of his body equalled the brilliancy and radiance of 
the red sky occasioned by the dust of the earth when stirred up by the hoofs of the cattle 
returning from pasturage in the evening. He protected the good, and his disposition 
was uniformly happy. lie watched over Laxman Man tiu, the minister of State, who 
possessed every good and perfect gift, and who was accomplished in all the arts and 
sciences. 

The dust of the feet of Lvxmi v araguru, the priest of Laxman Mantri, has the 
property of removing the sins of the multitude as the water of the Ganges, which springs 
from the toe of the Almighty Vishnu in his habitation of Vaicanlha , and purities the 
sins of men. 

The minister, Laxman MANTRI, was the lord of the earth, and the ruler of many 
kings. I le resembled Vishnu, whose shape is revealed in the Vedas, aud who sprang 
from the lower world f Pdldla J in the form of the boar Adivardhcun, whoso tusk having 
mount Meru for a socket, sustained the whole world. 

May the bud of the lotus, which is in the hand of Laxm!, the wife of Vishnu, 
containing boundless wealth, be given to Laxman Mantri. The shape of that 
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bud is like tbe shell, which was used to pour milk into the mouth of the infant 
Brahma, who was born from the navel of Vishnu when reclining on A discs ha, the 
thousand mouthed serpent, floating on the milky sea. Braii.ma, the son of Vishnu, 
bad a son named Atri, who is the father of Chan dr a, or the moon, who begat Budha. 
Pururava, the son of Budha, had a son called Ayu, who begat Nahusha. Naiiusha 
bad $ son named Yayati, who begat Yadu, &c. 

The descendants of Chandra , or the moon, where ail kings of great fame and renown. 
In the line of Yadu was born Sri SangamAtbiiumipati, who had a son called 
Bukka Raya, who reigned in the circular or oval world. He was valiant in battle, and 
remarkable for his military acquirements. His younger brother JJari Hara Dandina- 
RENDRA, however, excelled him in every accomplishment, and was extolled by the kings 
of the earth for his generous and forgiving disposition, which extended not only to 
them but to the seven parts of the earth called Saptadutpa. Harihara BiiupaUA, 
the son of Bukka Raya, was valiant as* Vishnu, who modelled the earth. His 
charity and benevolence exceeded that of Nala, Naiiusiia, Nrica, Bhaghiratiia, 
&c., and in consequence his reputation equalled in brilliancy the splendour of the 
full moon. 

lie had a son named Devaraja Narendra, who planted the ensigns of victory on 
every side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella over bis bead. He banished 
the poverty of tbe people by bis munificence, and by the water of Ids bounty extinguished 
tbe beat of their miseries. lie was king of kings, and bad all the monarchs of tbe earth 
under his subjection. Ho was the source of all riches as he was the chief amongst the 
kings. lie possessed a sword like the Vajrat/uda in the hand of Indra, to conquer the 
mountains of his enemies. He was also distinguished for his charitable virtues, which 
shone as bright as a meteor in the sky. This king afforded protection to all his allies by 
giving them assistance in the hour of need against their enemies. 

I) EVA RAya Biiupala, the fortunate, had two ministers named Diiarmadarsa 
and Savkna, who erected a great number of temples, &c. for charitable purposes, 
and endowed them with villages. The fame of their king was by these means spread 
abroad throughout the earth. 

These two ministers had a sister called Singiiamru, who was celebrated for her 
virtue as well as beauty. She was an ornament to her sex, and her husband named 
Ramarasu, of the tribe of Munis ivara, or penitents, was loved by the world for bi$ 
excellent qualities. 
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Ramarasu had five sons named Laxman Mantri, China Mantri, Bakana, 
Abuna and MadaNA, who were esteemed and celebrated in the world, as much as the 
five wishing- trees, called Santana, Calpavrixa, Mandara, Harichandana and Parijdta , 
which grew in the garden of Indra, the Lord of Paradise. 

Of these five brothers Laxman Mantri was most distinguished for his strength 
and symmetry, which equalled that of Bh(ma. He was valiant and courageous/ and 
his fame rose like that of Arjuna, the third brother of Dharmaraja or the son of 
Pandu, and like that of Dasaratiia, Rama, whose glory was as the moon of the necta- 
rine sea called the womb of San (jama mini. Fie was loved by the people and bis name 
encrcased daily. Laxman Mantri afforded protection to all his friends as well as 
to strangers, and he constructed a great many lakes and wells. Ilis hand was open and 
generous as the wishing tree Calpavricsham, and so numerous were his charities and 
liberal donations that CARNA, a king famous for these qualities, was entirely forgotten. 

Laxman Mantri was minister to the king Dev a Raya Bhijpala, and was loved 
by the nobles for his extensive acquirements in literature and the sciences. 

In public or in private he was equally esteemed for his virtues, wealth, greatness, 
generosity, and personal bravery, &c. 

The women who saw Laxman Mantri, while sitting in the light of the full 
moon in summer, were dazzled by his beauty, and intoxicated with love. 

A great many authors and learned men composed verses, &c., in his praise. 

In the dominions of Deva Raya, Laxman Mantri was the chief of men and 
excelled the minister of Pratapa Rcjdra, called Vanaka, and Yogendra in firm- 
ness, wisdom, wit and resources. 

One night Laxman Mantri being asleep, dreamt that a deity called Vinaka 
appeared before him, having his feet adorned with Andal and Cadam , and his waist with a 
gold band. He had a crown on his head set with nine sorts of precious stones, and the 
symbol of full moon was placed above the crown. He had four hands, each of which held 
an instrument. The deity addressed Laxman Mantri saying, '‘There is a place 
called Virupaksha , where lasciviousness, revenge, lust, &c. are unknown, which would be a 
pleasant spot for the three principal deities called IIarj, (or Vishnu) Hara (or Siva) 
and Hiranyagarbha, or the four-beaded god Brahma. It is situated in the south 
side of the mountain called Meru , in the middle of the island called Jambudwipa , and 
encompassed by the salt sea called Savana Samudram . In the same place there is a river 
called Penakeni, whose waters are like Amritam (nectar), and abound with fish, turtles, 
alligators, &c. On the banks of the river there are many groves composed of rnangoe, 
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citron, plantain, limes and other sorts of fruit trees, intermixed with all sorts of flowers 
and plants named Malli , Media , Janji, &c., the abode of nightingales and other beautiful 
birds. This is the holiest spot in the world, where the axe of penance and devotion is 
laid to- the root of the vine of sin. In it there is a place called Pumptilir , to the east of 
which there is a mountain called Malay amnia , to the south side of which again there is a 
cave* where I recommend you to build my temple.” 

Lax man Mantri in accordance with the injunction of the deity erected a 
temple in which he placed the auspicious Virupaksha 1)e\ a with Parvati, his wife, 
and their son G AN ESA or Pin aka on the bank of the river Pampa , to the south side of 
the mountain Malay Avanta , whose glory shall last until the sun and moon pass away. 


TWELFTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation aril ten on the stone near Hang a Manlapam before 
the Temple of the Holy Virupaksha. 

May fortune and victory endure ! 

In the year of Sdlivdkana 1430, corresponding to the year Sulcla, in Mdejlia Belinda 
CJieitardem , or on the 20th of the moon (in the month of March, 1508.) 

The fortunate, the great king of kings, Petrameswara , brave and valiant, happy and 
heroic, Krishna Maiia Ra\a, while sitting on the throne, presented a village, Stnyka- 
halliy for the supply of the daily ollerings, together with a newly built edifice called 
JRanya Manlapam , and a tower opposite to it, and also a large old tower lately repaired, 
which is at the first gate. He presented to Y^irupaksiia a Camalam and a Ndydnbhei- 
ranenn set with nine sorts of precious stones : the shape of the former was that of the 
petals of the Tcimari (lotus) flowers, and of the latter that of a serpent, lie also pre- 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily offerings of food, and two 
small plates of the same metal for holding small lights, together with seventy-four other 
plates made with silver. lie, who shall not continue the charity, will commit as great a 
sin as if he had slain a cow or Brahman . 

STANZAS. 

I. — The king sitting on the precious throne, dwelling in the city of Vijayanayar , his 
name is extended over the earth. In administering justice he excels the sovereigns 
Nricc, Nala, and Naijusiia. 
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II.— The virtue of giving is greater than that of continuing a charity. Giving obtains 
heaven, and continuing paradise. 

HI. — If a person continue all the gifts of others it is twice better than one of his own, 
should lie resume those of others his own will he in vain. 

IV. — [f a person resume his own gifts or those of others he will be born as a mite or 
worm, and live sixty thousand years in dung. 

V. — Ramagiian dra wishes all kings now and hereafter to continue to give in 
charity, because it is a duty appointed to man as the shore is to the sea. 


FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Jiond of Donation written on a stone called V tuj in the Temple oj 

Maddrasieami . 

OBEISANCE to O AN a Df Pati (or Ganapati*), the general of the army of the deities. 

Fortune and victory ! 

In the year of Sdlird/tana 14(37, corresponding to the year Viswdvasu, in Krishna 
Siafi Trill ya, Guruvaritm, or on Thursday the 3d of the moon (in the month of April 1545.) 

Tho fortunate, the great king of kings, Paramesivara, happy, famous, and heroic, 
Sadasiva Mama Raya was ruling the world, sitting on the precious stone, holding an 
umbrella over his head when Timma Ranga, son ot Vrittabiia Rang a presented a 
building called Ranga Mantapam or public resting place,” with twenty-five partitions 
to the God Madhava Duva, (whose temple is in tho city of Vijaganagar , at the great 
bazar, west of the Melananta). The proceeds thereof are to bo appropriated to the 
expcncc of the daily festivals* drums, llules, &c., which may be necessary for the pomp 
and splendour of the temple. 

This gift is given by him in the name of his father Valla nuA Ranga and mother 
Vengaloma, that they may obtain salvation. Let the gift be inviolable until the sun 
and moon shall cease to shine in the world. 


* This is apparently a mistake for the younger brother of Ganpati named Kartik. is called “ Deva Shena- 
PAT b” (general of the army of the deities). 




3<J INSCRIPTIONS FROM VIJAYANAGAR. 

Transcript of the First Inscription from the Tailanga into the Derail a g art character. 


i f^pnn^f i ^ i *rfoenpiiftjpr 

q^m< 7 T irftre?q: i ctttPt ^rtr^fcTMif^ tnspf^ft I ^ l ^rr^xw: graftn 

< T ^ T^fi^TTrgTTrfH ; i ^-5rT^TWjfvfiTWTf<iffiPfnHvT i 8 1 ^rfsjTf^Ri' ^upRsnrs 
fro i aT^mfr^c^Tf^r i y. i cr^m^nTraTft^ i wwtrarar 

i: I < l wf?THfTr^ tw w? i t irmjw i 


^ l va l i 1 ^ 1 fsrsrtra 


^Rr*iPn<r 
^nfq'R x^r^m 



• | ^i fc T^fiTcTiTHTtxra^nTC^If^T cmTTCW | «L| || ^ft || 
irnn ^TT Tjfa ffffpC*mtT’5 I \C ! 

lUI^'tW 

cT^TTT^ ^ftftfN^Ti§7rr[: *HW | VTfT?;^ 

1 1 trf ?n?j yhc rtn 1 armp 1 ^ 1 

^r^TOtswj^Wttrfap 1 vrfTtwfa: ^t?n *m<ai ^ «i f 4 <1 s 1 \e 1 ttttt? 

-qtft- 5CT3T^i: *PC I VC I m 

^rnrr 1 ^n^ffc*?Rpfrf%wr«nji 1 <* *1 <rt 1 \£ 1 crinri k i<: ^f|fi 1 •ra^nynJttrf^P 1 y< 

1 ^psnwrtrfWfr fa*r : 

f^m^rtcrfrq;? 1 f^TreTsr^t^ni’nrniT wro 1 tif^^nin^r rm* 1 

mu q ci wwil Tnu 1 ^ irertw 1 

^if^rnr*: 11 

f^dt ? 4 cr : jr^ *r 1 ^Iwpth^t^ ’ a^rm 

yjftr*# 1 

3T Jjw ’TTO^T fi <n § ^ W^n^Tf»PBtT?T ^ffTcPH | H^fTT^rtt^ 

wf^rcf^ns3T^tipir«rsr (^^taimcn^rcfa’S ^ Wf^^Orfcr 1 cr^'wf^ Trsnn^ftr *rnr 

3 n r«u*R* r re .cUfltOTriT fa^r ^np u *1 1 'm^IVgj <j <n<=i«nf?f | 

TrftTrctpctffaP gis'^rii^irraT 5.w 3rfaf|«j*ri*R 1 T^^nRTwr 

yiK^pfl'imzJr: <ET y ciN^Wfip II 

^f% 3 uqreiS ■snoWr^ ira'ii'^r nri<rjui*n^ ®wiw fWT^nrt fwr 1 

sifra f^t^rairv^x^T^Ti’Gi^! 1 fa*nr ! fwnroiT wiitdi'f^Sinm: 1 frfV^rcsnEfa*: 

^TOt HTfwfTOVT^T H* ^1'SpT I fl ^ f*.^ mfa *W*i*f I 

Wtw %«J 1 *rt -4J *H || 
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Second Inscription, Original in Tailanga Character. 


*ffr 5 iw*nw h 

| § MT <«1 ♦Ul ^ITVIWWVtnJ ?wt | ? | 

\# Si . 

d v- i^i ^rsirfor cff^srftj q re qt qqnjQUKlPi 
?n?n ^■Ri^ixr^T^: wwewf^M<uwTijrrfH crrfa i a i ctirfcronfsT^ ifavTapf^fiT 

^rgnm^TJg: i wfaihpzjw^TOi?: dTMa^fsjJTYrconng: i ^ i ^T^rrfvrrar^tTiRrsTT 
I HW^RTTIB^ tJK^PTVRi^r: I $ I I TT^T^TS 

wfe i 's i wt%tcrt irr^r srwttfcrwrtVTw! i 4ijn ' j 3 rafihni<U.iai 

fvr#3iir ^ -?r: | -c | f^sHT^rar *<5rf^sra*rejs TjjrtjTsn nmrems t^f?r 

Trf%ry^t«K5 fH<y ^rHi 

fsnrfar i <l i ^mr f^xrr 

f^^HircT wr^ir i i arr8ft*j i^MHifat^f^raW wS crw fat *mff t ft^t ^wfa 

^JVT<T || 

^rfa •^tt^rJU^T^nw^l^TY^^r^n^T! n ^a^ u t^Tnf9rnmr*r«i mra*N<^ wtoo 
’PJ ^ ^^RH^n+i^misrifTrcrsf iiwsn: ’^Ntt srauT^Trcpr *nrres'<^fafof 
f%f^T^^<r^f^^gi^*aif4<iif«yfci^T^fTi ^n-srfcnsr^TW^ ^rw^f^^nrost 

tpt fti 4 if ^ t t<?' 3 uroprftfttTTr ^jr.'jpKti3t 


iK<>iciLiFic^iriic^7Ticr,rLiilsir:bc;E2t;lKiiriibEiiiEitui:^I^Lii:HriLyilKL l t:L>i:iitirkb.&M 


•yiM <4 1 jr&<spF&&3 «ou <. m jj *i *ti m <( <iiKnw5 r *i tV^RTn^JiH ^rjjfqftnnuiMsfMt 
U nr flUM T VMq f ^ *1 M ITT raM faftllH^fafa^^fctftfTmT fMTJW 
rtsrfawHGrfafaTfo tfe ^ p m tj m S i ^frfairiM ^nt^t^fiff^r# SrtfrsT ^jf% 

totw \ Tf?mt \ tfafagra ft^torws ^ ^rwnnfatJirfa 

tft^ft^renprirw' \ toitc ■^ffagrtftrc* vkh^ttih ^ T^tw^orfa*t^r 


K 
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Third Inscription, transcribed in the Devanagari Character. 


i wiwwfaptwxxEPr’ i \ \ 

wnrRcrrcrfkT^ 




farsnxxxxfaRtWci wx^rnfaTt^nr* ftfa^rrfa^rax jrafafa^frnret ^ 

Trsf^rma^T fawmyfaii ifaciarexztwanxf^ ^T^FEOjcrt^^^nFc^j wnanxxSxnsait 

•srer:'xxr , sNiw^j ftrnx 7 x*x u iax ii at 4 re q r^x q i 

faWsxfa TOSxwra^rsry u faw*i*roCtfa cTfanunc 1 fa<«*ns *4 i^x i 
wfa *rcnct«rc^ xnrfanN»i: « Txfw«j ufafafa^r tjx i w«^ 

fawfa ^x^faffawpxnfaimq^tcfx ii *fv m i 41 at vt 

jngi^TfVm^rafcr^f^t wfxmxxarxxwn i faxrix^m^faiixf^^i^^wra^Sfa 
fain : Inw ^rxjxfa u cjTsmrtwr^tiu.: ^^fcr Tfciwr 

xxfcrshwrcx ftxTO«jR! i ^^mrmwcnnTs^ 

^n? Mlocm^rs^ro ^nixii! II xx^r^fai^no^^iifa fa>nxn in 3 rsfxft^?TX% 

x?rfag?xxrxfalNi : i -a y x -a 

WT^T^raiirfWT'ijfTrfcrfgflK'raircnTrxrfttr: 11 crw^rfax <1 rax r^tfW ^xrfa ^nxmjxw^ir 
in tnn ^ innnw xf^^^fa^xfarcTirxw^ : 1 ^nmr niy ^y ^ <4 1 fa -ri fay <f F rg 
yiyyiyyiifaw^faTT^ « H+i^gy igf rdfa 11 xfayysRira xsxyyy x nxjfy 

WTirwnfwrfa yyyfarrxrayxfyyxnyx tat i ifax 

<™fa my r<xyfcr?<xfayxxx^T 4 x^y‘y: u yrx^tTytxsI^^faxrTOf^fMy^^MSi 
rt«j«i*i! yfawfaxrxTOfasi y T^yx^T s i yx^^yyWTTyfxmyxjvr^x^xS'iyyxxfaxErx 
jwnmx^ftnsyyif fyyxy^rcxy 11 fa^faxfaxyyfaRftwsnnn ^fyymfars^r&T- ^ftfa 
faa’H/fl ^n?nxy m^K^fe^xT^Xcx 1 ■sqr^tx y^ynmid iHtrycm^rorrcrer: ^rfw^rr wxxfagr 


faaH^ ^n?nry m^K^^xT^xcx 1 'tn^xx y^gynuy wnTrcrr^^Tcrn: ^rfa^rx ^xnffar 
^xfa^rxsrsxvixxRxt^rTO: 11 fa^xir faaymix faycfa axx S ^xwfa^xgqri 

fa Jtfa xtxy i 1 ^rannnxftr yxycrmfaxunx fafax n facrraB^w 1 w*'T*nfr?rs: 

rw*txt ^wfa^ft ♦ffatxx 11 yfa stfffafay^cffa tj m *Tfa uafayfvx: ?fa xwx ■jft^fir ^yrawix 
fa^^.v^^T' 1 ^rfl 4 fa *n wfa <fa tfw varemfa ftq^q <a <y *x ft x ^ fafa^ <*< m 
d «^tHi^<«jtrmfa*n»i *i*iH*ii<' 5 <xiii 1 ^nwtfayrsr^xwxxxfa’STTfcfaarfaxj 
V I wan Ttft Xffaljft'iK: I lw WT^ faarwqfa: 1 

xcxirwx ^£?nctE#wwfi: 1 n( 4 iaiM<«n«ihm'ffl^iT?i'sinxw 11 wwx^ yfa^ itxtt ^yftfajxa 
^far ; 1 xrcrH^x^anfawx y* 4 «nirysr|w'ft 11 wrwT?r»nTim^»nwf^T^^TfwwwwTfTWfm‘ 

^fyyfa<i arw^: 1 vremfiftiy^g ftranfa t^nfwy^J 
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uo * s r< 3 n rfg^ 4i *i g m ^ «i h 

^ftasnrTOxr’ST || 

^vm’rT || TnTWJrftrr^^^T^^T^ i %f mrorcTOPTw^m u Txratwmmj 

tr 4 1 ^ u diVffl fro ur I of aii ^Tr ^ T g 'cr Tftwrfa ^ ijsam 11 

*ro: I tTP M *n <1 < 1 it ’tWWVtC^W <~^«1 I 9 TTTO tP* 



91 II TJ’SIT^TT^ 

3mfa^f^i4rm«i3itf?i'5mf4^m ! 9n§ ^^nrfxr I ^rsijnixfpSK'm 

ffl{% tm^reraj trxm ^xfe«n^qcnJTf?nj9f wcswrrfsm: u ^Tihnmmrcftft’* 
xnKTTOi fro: ^’gfc ^npr ^f^rawmmtmminm i «mj»i m *.«i ift uftifsnp: m ( 5 <i 

f f4<s*iw rj?w , a iifaroiMKjmrr fnw*r. ii ^ ofrm^TmrT »m*rm U i 

^IFfa’TOf^ ii srsp wswtoit err fWsm *m»r ^xrnriZTt 

m ^rfafxnjsiTsrnx^ fr^sf i ®<st ^'Imiu^ cr^fr nj* 1 ^imvira ^tP'mrvr 

f^ngnr f M * 7^ 1 ^ w^w^wT^rnrere 1 ii ^r xrrsj cr^Tfir ^mrcmiw 4rm>m Tt&n^n 

TpjS^ irairfc^nfci "EtTpr Pflr^T TPpgm I ^19011 <fK'n < =n l H WTOT9J9STlgi' erf f^tcIT Cl ^TtT : 
WTWtWt’ft *=mf9m f9TC*TT 9n*m II ^m’TOPjit TT^wf^cTf 

T*ream ^I’fcTfr to ftfy: i TOTfrf^mrnmmrfsT ii ijfa xirgTifopmsmT^tr suffer to ( 
ffnumlsTomT^: ti TO g rtfafirro n i TOifbr *sftrwR xjnrqfmTOf^ i sf^x v 
froh qff ^ mun PR ^’ro i ufc^rfa’t 3 ??rnn9;T?m'?t wf n 

sffTOt^TCftnra froro xi: 9cwtwt^^ ! fm f^c^^xrTOxsrTOw^xw^r to 
•5*rr*r i ^%xmT5TOrqf>i y tot- ^mixTOTONWxjTOxrr^fig^TOxn'sw tost *r 
UTWII •TT i TTTr»n* , U ! ftlMfw'i*) J ft^f<.( : ff *X : ’^tfaxTO'^JT^STm ’sffarP’mwtfirTOf'X 5t9rr§3p3T?T 
^ urt^jx i ^ft9r^ iixTOir jrsfxx *mw ^ ^tcif fxx^xi jrsmft 

effv | -irT^fffl totoxxx ajxrfxr crfc?ri:sxTqif*m wx^^^TO^TOxxf^mw^mTirm 

urfrorr^p i ti <5 k -m * < ji sr^PTf^sr-^Hi^HTfwiy w *±<^uj <\<g<3» f% n vrtm 

fro gtfawiKcx 1 flwnif froro ygwftcixxTrxjcpxu^ici^*!’ wffwx^lte ^rarf^pprf^r 
tw rc rfr m ^xsxxJtt* ii ^rtchto f c<wT^^nTif gwi^y ifT^r?# N»ni>f^f«i ! #^f< 
^ imwt Jigidi^M ii 5TO Tfm 9nf?rg 1 erfip^r 9j5:?r Umm 1%jfct 

fir^ t^pr im 11 ^«m 9 .ui 9 Hfttrf>r: 1 fkwfz JriPjiu 

^qT xng ^TFTem: 5 twn fa 5 * <vh«w h f<miT 9 f^r to ^nnftTJm^rSra®: xrmn: 1 tjhi 
^ g 9 jiil- 5 TfJI ^T^ISIPT^TTO ^ ^ 9 m ffaTTT || 9 Tfnrf 

gw»v t dftn cr yfdfvifV r ^ lifii ^n?! 1 

^f?9r viamifimjfiTO 1 ximi ii 

'J J ' C\ 
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3 i i ■41 m i ft u m 4 tyara% grcns?rftfo 4 £ *>*? x« \ 

xronxir <fffi *r fq qtwe p rnrainftfx XTXTTrxi^itmT^xfq xwf(3*r<nraraiTfx cfift i 
?rn«cf "srf^r mfttaxY* i wf^qrawTOY^swr^Rf^r^roir 

*r^*ts I qmrtnfeir^ TarTr4PH<iP*r*o i ^rraTqrwrtrr9r^rq^1^fHYff?rfw ! i 
^OMJiqtftwutkiMfa: ’q x: \ *alhxrsi ^vtfiro fYarx^nix x*fftiYi«*w ’Umw 

arCTRtq: ft M 1*1007 fxsi ^JTTfH I ^^Pfc^TT^rf^nn^^TTr^mWOrrr 

x^ftsrai xfrriir u ^ u m 


^rg~»TCcr ^'ir i <^<.^< ' ^ ; 0 'WTf^ft^T *tfi^on 5 m trfxwrtjx^Tifa irsnrffnrar^Tnqf 

o\ °^ ^ 

ihr ftfecHKi q re hr q<*)f=ifflriiHT^»r wmxrqx® qrTwxrcqrr^qnopHiN wf^t 

♦nix fci-qmwo jf toxct ai ft r^cixtqxT nr 5 w wq^roouxTYUT 

«nx A^fc( ^i| I'lsjifVrurxrq ftRfft'iftR ri m »r$ ix Yx^TXcr«i^n 1 %x jrarq^njin 

tf*OI Milfo il < J r TT^M ^UfUfr cf^ wfecfXCSTWUT ^.TSOTUT crfX^TTfX 

xqfwnfq^mxrw amorce ^mxfirftft*ren*R cr^qrwxxi *ir<m*i*wT ii 

W.*OU ft ?WOre rT wnnjTETTC mil Hl4^MT^fd*i)'«X«rtqT^ iTTVq: II 


(The rest of the Inscriptions, being in the Tailanga and Canarese 
language and characters, for which type are not readily procurable in 
Calcutta, are omitted ; the translations being thought sufficient to explain 
their purport.) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DULVA, 

A PORTION OF THE 

TIBETAN WORK ENTITLED THE KAII-GYUR. 


By Mr. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSf, 

RICCIXMIUKOARIAN Of I'KAN'SILV AN1A 


The great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred 
, volumes, is styled KA-gyur or vulgarly Kdn-ggur (*p*|Q'Qjgx, bk<th-\\g>)in) 
i. e. “ translation of commandment on account of their being translated 
from (he Sanscrit, or from the ancient Indian, language, r gt/agar 

si, -ad), by which may he understood the Pracrila or dialect of Magadha, 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith in India at the period. 

These Books contain the doctrine of Shakya, a linddha, who is 
supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era. They were 
■ compiled at three different times, in three different places, in ancient India. 

! f’h'st , immediately after the death of ShXkya; afterwards, in the time of 
Asiioka a celebrated king, whose residence was at Patallputra, one hundred 
i and ten years after the decease of ShXkya. And, lastly, in the time of 
Kanis'ka, a king in the north of India, upwards of four hundred years 
from Shakya ; when his followers had separated themselves into eighteen 
sects, under four principal divisions, of which the names both Sanscrit 
land Tibetan, are recorded.* 

f 

* See p. 25 in the Life of Siiakya, ia the Ka-gyur collection. 
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The first compilers were three individuals of his (ShXkya’s) principal 
disciples. “ UpAlI” (in Tib. “ Nye'-vAr-Akhor”) compiled the “ Vinaya 
S&tram” (Tib. Dul-ve-do) ; Ananda (Tib. “ KuN-rfGXvo”) the Sutrantah 
(Tib., the Do class) ; And “ KAshyapa” (Tib. “ Hot-srung”) the Prajnya- 
p&ramitd (Tib. Slier-clihin ). These several works were imported into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries 
of our era, but mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Ka-gyur in the 
Asiatic Society’s possession appears to have been printed with the very 
wooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 
last century ; and which are still in continual use, at Sndr-t' hang , a large 
building or monastery, not lar from Tex/ii-l/tun-po, bA :ra- 

skis Mmn-po.) r 

The Ka-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which arc in fact distinct works. 

I. Du! -vd, QST**, (Sans. Vinaya) or, “ Discipline,” in 13 volumes. 

II. Sher-ch'hin, (Sans. Prajnydpdramitd ) or, “ Transcendental 

Wisdom,” in 21 volumes. 

III. P'hal-ch' hen, * 10 ."*^, (Sans. Buddha-rata sanga ) or, “ Bauddha 
Community,” in 0 volumes. 

IV. D,kon-seks, (Sans. Katnakiita ) or, “ Gems heaped 

up,” in 0 volumes. 

V. Do-de, *rv& (Sans. Sutranta) “ Aphorisms” or Tracts, in 30 
volumes. 

VI. Nydng-dds, (Sans. Nirvdna) “ Deliverance from pain,” 

in 2 volumes. 

VII. Gyul, (Sans. Tantra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. ' 

The whole Kd-gyur collection is very frequently alluded to under the 
name, De-not-sum, r'jvqgw, in Sanscrit Tripitalcdh, the “ free vessels 
or repositories”, comprehending under this appellation— 1st. The Dulva.— 
2ndly. The Do, with the P'hal-ch'hen, Kon-selcs, Nyangdas and the Gyut, 
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— 3rdly. The Sher-ch f hin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple 
division is expressed by these names : 1. Du1v6,( Sans. Vinaya). 2. Do, 

("Sans. Sutra ). 3. CK hos-non-pa, ("San. Abhulharmdh.) This 

last is expressed in Tibetan also by Non-pa-dsot, by Yum, 

and by Ma-mo. It is the common or vulgar opinion that the 

Dulva is a cure against cupidity or lust ; the Do, against iracundy or 
passion ; and the CIi hos-non-pa, against ignorance. 

The DulvA, Q^orq, Sans. Vinaya , which will form the subject of the 
present analysis, treats generally on the religious Discipline or Education 
of religious persons. The following are the subdivisions of this Work : 

1. Dul-vdi-zhi ,* Sans. Vinaya-Vasiu. Eng. “ The basis 

of discipline or education,” in 4 volumes. a 

2. So-sor-t' har-pc-do, Sans. Pratimoksha Sutra. 

Eng. “ A Sutra on emancipation,” in 30 leaves. 

3. Did-vd-ndm-pdr-jU-pd , Sans. Vinaya vi- 

bhdga. Eng. “ Explanation of education”, in 4 volumes. 

4. Ge-long-mc-so-sor-i'/iar-p£-do, (^ T ^ T ^Q T <v T ^ T ax. T ^Q T ^,) Sans. 

Bhiksliuni pratimoksha Sutra . Eng. “ A Shtra on emancipation for the 

I Priestesses or Nuns,” in 30 leaves. 

5. G6-long-m6-dul-vd-nam-par-jU-pa, 

[ 

Sans. Bhiksliuni Vinaya vihhdga. Eng. “ Explanation of the discipline or 
t education of the Priestesses or Nuns,” in 1 volume with the preceding tract. 

0. Dul-vd-phrdn-tshlgs-kyi-zhi , Sans. Vinaya 

; kshudraka Vasin. Eng. “ Miscellaneous minutiae concerning religious disci- 
pline,” in 2 volumes. 

\ 7. Dul-vd-zhung-ldmd, Sans. Vinaya Uttara 

grantlia . Eng. “ The chief text book (or the last work of the Dulva 
class) on education,” in 2 volumes. 

Kr * In these names the mute letters of the Tibetan are omitted for facility of pronunciation: 
^'tiiose who can consult the original names will readily supply them where the exact orthogra- 
phy is required. In other places, where a roman letter precedes a syllable in italics, or vice 
iversA, such initial will be understood to be mute. 
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Some make only four divisions of the whole Dak A, thus, m Sanscrit— 
1. Vinai/a Viola. 2. Pratimolisha Sutra and Vinai/u rib/idga. 3. Vmat/a 
kshndraka Vastu, and 4. Vininja Utlara grantha. And this division is cal- 
led L,ung-<U-zhi, (&t;'¥"qq,) the four classes of precepts. But in the col- 
lection with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

• Under this title “ .Duka" (Q5<Jnr,) there are thirteen volumes marked 
with the thirteen first letters of the Tib. Alphabet (from *l— U,) On each 
leaf, on the margin of the left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 
expressed ; then follows the letter, under which the volume is registeied, 
accompanied by the number of that leaf in words, thus— C 1-3 E 1> '• (> - 
the lhtlrd class, the A d or first volume, first leaf. 

On the first page are seen three images representing Siiakya with his 
son on his left, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with these 
sentences or inscriptions- below them — “ t'ltup-drdng-la name ,” salutation 
to the prince of Munis — “ S/idrihi-pula-uamo ,” salutation to the son of 
ShXiuka, sgru-gc/o.’H-h dsin-lu-ndmo, salutation to Ouachen n.sfN (or 
UXhuea, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the kd/i-gyur, and ot some parti- 
cular works, are frequently entitled both in Sanscrit and Tibetan, as in 
the example just given S'qx'StVS, rgya-gar-skad-du, (in the Indian or 
Mu gad ha language, or Sanscrit l inaija raslu.)~llod-^kaddu, and lastly 
in the Tibetan language lutul-ra-gz/ii, “the basis of religious 

discipline."’ 

After the title of the work, follows the “ salutation to the three holy 
ones,” in Tibetan, thus — -D kan-Meh ' kog-Qsuni-hi-p' liyag-llts' hal-lo, which 
in Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thus — Namo llatna Traydya, and means 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
Shakya, in one sloka, of which the meaning is this — “ He that has cut oft 
entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome the detenninists 
(Sans. Tirl/iika, Tib. Mu-stcgs-chan,) and has really subdued the devil 
with all his hosts, he has found the supreme perfection ( Bodhisaltva,) 
I adore him.” 
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I proceed now to take a view of the contents of the several divisions of 
the Dulv a class. 

The first, Tib. H ,dul-va-Q,zhi (Sans. Vinaya rash/,) “ basis of educa- 
tion,” consists of several treatises on the disciplining of those religious 
persons who became followers of Shakya, and entered into the religious 
order of that Buddha or Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 
treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Dulea class. The 
contents may be conveniently arranged with reference to the volume of the 
class, and the leaf of that volume, in which they are found. 

* 1 , or first volume of the DulvA class. 

On the second leaf the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex- 
pressed in two slhkas, the meaning of which is .this — 1. The entering into 
the religious order. 2. Confession or general supplication. 3. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 
place. 5. Leather, hide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 
8. Mat. 1). Kaushdmbi, (a city). 10. Works. 11. Dniarser-chan. 12. The 
inward man. 13. Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving of!' of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 10. Dis- 
puting. 17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article are thus specified— “ Sh&rihi-bu," or 
the son of ShArikA. Mustegs-chan, or Tirlluka (a determinist ?) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an Arhau. One with a maimed hand, 
&c. or all these contents are reduced thus — the son of ShArikA (Sans. 
Shdriputra ) ; holy order ; ordination, or consecration of priests. 

Nye- 5 ,de (Sans. Upase'na) and other bands of religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of Shakya, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
he goes. 

From leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (or Angadlui) and 
Magadha, made incursions into the territories of each other with troops 
composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 
when Shakya was not yet descended from the paradise of the gods. 

M 
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The king of Anga (whose capital was Champa) conquers Padma 
ch’hen-po, the king of Magadha (whose capital was RAjagriha) and makes 
him his tributary ; — haughty expressions of the king of Anga in his letter 
to Padma ch’hen-po ; — the officers of this monarch advise him to surren- 
der to the king of Anga, and repeat before him a sttka, to this meaning — 
“ When ones kingdom and life arc both in danger, one should have most 
care for one’s life — for on consideration it will be evident that one may 
find another kingdom but not another life.” The king of Anga keeps 
afterwards Magadha , for several years, in subjection, and his publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a great light are stated to occur at the descent of 
Shakya, when he e nters the womb of his mother, (leaf ij and again at his 
birth ; — names of the four kings in the four capitals of central India, and 
of their sons, that were born at the same time with Shak\a; — why such 
names were given to those young princes, (leaf 5.) 

In Magadha the young prince born to “ Padma ch’hen-po” is called 
in Tib. “ Qzugs-chan-snying-po' (Sans. Vimhasdra) ; — why so called ; — his 
eight nurses (Sans. Dhdtn ), two for holding him in their laps, two for suck- 
ling him, two for cleansing him, and two for playing with him. There 
were born in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

VimbasXua, when grown up is well practised in all arts, whence his 
surname {leaf 5-6) in Tib. “ Tizo-sbyangsf (Sans. Shrenika or Shrenya J — 
He takes notice of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga , prohibits them 
from collecting any further tribute in Magadha . — They have recourse 
to the father of the young prince, who permits to continue gathering the 
tribute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, 
finding them again collecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to cease absolutely from all tax-gathering. They go to the king of Anga y 
tell him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha , and 
repeat before him a sloka of this meaning, “ As long as a tree is young it 
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can be cut off with the nails of the lingers ; when it has grown large it is 
difficult to cut it down even with a hundred axes.” The king of Anga 
sends his envoys or messengers to the king of Magadha, and demands of 
him that the young prince, tied by the neck, should be sent to hiiu ; — 
an answer is returned to him ; — they both prepare for war. 

The king of Magadha appoints his son commander of the army. 
Vimbasara summons those five hundred sons of officers that were born at 
the same time with him ; -acquaints them with hisown circumstances tells 
them that he is resolved to make war against the king of Anga ; — appoints 
them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, and assure him 
that his circumstances will be their own. The prince utters a sluka, of 
which the meaning is this : “ In whose house thrfro is renown and glory (or 
a sacred person) it must be defended by all means. When honor is lost all 
is gone ; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes are of no 
use.” The officers assure him of their attachment to him in these words: 
“ where your feet are there are our heads.” lie assembles the four kinds of 
troops. His father expresses his wonder at the great number of his son’s 
army — thence Vimbasara's surname “the king that has many troops.” 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself — he causes 
him to be slain by a stratagem. He occupies afterwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of bis father. 
Afterwards he makes his residence at RajagrUta, arid tli is Vimbasara is 
represented in the Dnha as the king of Magadha in the time of ShXkya, 
whom he greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized. 

From leaf 10. A young Brahman from Magadha, or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tantrika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman; — is well received by him 
general reflections on the character of the people in the east, south, west and 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, (leaf 10-11.) Many wish 
to see it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to RAjagnha /—pays 
there a visit to the king;— desires to dispute with any one of the brahmans 
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in Magadha the king calls on a certain (Qnas-len-gyi-ru) brahman of 
Nalada, a learned man who overcomes him in a dispute ; the king is greatly 
satisfied with it, makes him a donation of Nalada, his native place or town ; 
(leaf ' VI.) He returns to Nalada marries after nine months his wife is 
delivered of a son, who is named “ Stod-rings”— why so— is entrusted to 
eight nurses, (leaf 13.)— when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, (leaf 14,) in the Rigvbda, Yajurvbda, Saniaibda, 
Atharvaveda, &c. Afterwards his wife is delivered of a daughter, who 
having eyes like those of the Shueikct bird, is called ShXrikX she is 
instructed in the letters —overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

Again, a certain Brahman desirous to be acquainted with the Tantrika 
doctrine, or with mysteries, 1 — travels from Central India towards the south ; 

is instructed there in the Lokayata system, by a learned Brahman <Skar- 

bgyal” (Sans. Tis’hya.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four corners of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the same 
terms as above.) This Akar-rgyal wishing to visit Central India, succes- 
sively goes to R&jagriha, — pays there a visit to the king, — requests him 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 
Brahman,— the king calls on “ ^nas-len-gyi-bu” of Nalada (or Nalanda). 
Akar-rgyae defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nalada, which village is conferred by the king to his successful adver- 
sary • — the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place — when Akar-rgyal cedes one half of his income to 
him, that he might remain there ; — he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 
daughter to Akar-rgyal for his wife. 

Leaf 18. Stod-rings, the brother of SharikX, travels towards the 
south of India to learn the Lokayata philosophical system. As a layman 
he is not admitted to hear that philosophy he enters into the religious 
order of the Kun-tu-xgyu (going every where) Sans. Parivrhjaka, — will 
not cut his nails till he has learned that philosophy, — thence he is surnam- 
ed afterwards, Sen-rings (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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Leaf 19. ShArikA enters into a dispute with her husband, Skar- 
jtGYAL : she is overcome. She becomes pregnant with a child of won- 
derful character, — her dreams, — explication of her dreams. She disputes 
again with her husband — now she overcomes him ; this is attributed 
to the wonderful child in her womb she is delivered of that child it has 
several tokens on his body of being imbued with extraordinary qualities. 
After the name of his father, he is called Nye-rgyai,, (Sans. Upalis'h'ya) ; 
after that of his mother, ShArik.Cs son (Sans. Sh&riputra, Tib. Shirihi-bu) 
(leaf 20.) His qualifications in all the branches of science, and the practices 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean- 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (leaf 21 J 

From leaf 22. The history of Mohugai.-gyi-bv, or Mongol- gyi-bu 
(Sans. Maugalyana). His father's name, residing place and rank. He 
(the father) marries,— desirous to have a so*n, — addresses his prayers to all 
sorts of gods: — at last he obtains one: — sagacity of women with child in 
distinguishing whether that child be a male or female ; — precautions which 
the minister takes with respect to the diet of his wife, — tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated : — she is delivered of a child with a perfect 
body; — the child is called “ Lap-born," — why sol and also “ Mdngalyana ,” 
and why so? Hence he is called sometimes, Tib. P&ng-skyes, Lap-born, 
Sans. “ Kalita," sometimes Tib. Mah uga l-gyi-bu, Sans. Mdngalyana, one 
of the Mungo! family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, (leaf 24.) He surpasses 
his father in understanding the true meaning of thg ancient works. He is 
entrusted with the instruction of 500 young brahmans in reading the 
brahmanical works. How they pass the time when theyjire not reading. 
The two masters or teachers Nye'-rgyal (Sans. Upatis'hya) and Pang - 
sr yes (Sans. Kolita) acquire great renown by their disciples, - — they are 
desirous to see each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and' see each 
other. They meet at the occasion of a festival at R&jagriha, whither they 
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were sent by their parents. They sit near to each other. Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles; — their mutual addresses, after 
the shows are over ; — their answers, each in a single stanza, (leaf 28.J They 
acquire an affection for each other ; eager to acquire knowledge, they 
resolve to enter into some religious order. Pang-skyes begs his parents 
to permit him to take the religious character ; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coetaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him from his purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
solutely not partake of any repast until he is permitted. At last he obtains 
his parents’ leave, goes to Naiad a to meet there “ Nye'-jjgyal,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character ; — reflections 
thereupon by Pang-skyes (leaf 33.) They proceed together to llajagriha, 
where about that time there are supposed to have been six celebrated 
teachers, the masters of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan arc on record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: “Master? (shes-\dan, 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine? what advice do you give 
to your pupil? what is the fruit of an honest life? (or of good moral 
practices) what arc the benefits thereof?” Each master addresses 
them thus : Brahman-sons ! and each tells them his own opinion or prin- 
ciples : — they are with none of them satisfied: they make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of which is this : 
“ He is an ill minded, wrong teaching, and mean fellow, although he is 
celebrated for a master.: if his own professed principles are such, what 
are those which he does not profess.” They leave them with disdain or 
contempt, on acqpunt of their gross atheistical principles. (The names and 
philosophical principles of those six teachers or masters may be seen, from 
leaf 33 to 40 of the *i, or first volume of the Dulva.) 

Leaf AO. They become afterwards the pupils of “ YANG-nAG-flGYAL- 
va-chan.’’ He entrusts them with the instruction of his five hundred 
disciples. In his sickness, these two young brahmans make every effort 
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to assist him. The one attends on him, the other seeks after medicaments. 
The cause of his smiling once. He tells them the birth of ShIkya, and 
that he has become a saint or Buddha. He advises them to become his 
disciples, but not to mention their caste and family name, but leaving oft’ 
every pride, to practise good morals before him, if they wish to find the 
food of immortality (Tib. Bdud-vlsi, Sans. Amrita.) Leaf 41. A 
stanza on the instability of human things : “ All gathered treasures will 
end in want ; the end of those on high is downfall ; the end of meeting is 
separation or parting; the end of being alive is being dead (or is death). '— 
lie dies— they burn his body decently, and mourn for him. They are 
convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 
found the food of immortality. They regret much that he has not com- 
municated it to them. They both make a law among themselves, that 
whichever should find first the amrita should communicate it to the other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of Shakya. 
He declares them the first pair of his principal disciples,— Nye'-.rgyal 
(Shariiii-bu, or ShIradwati) “the chief of the ingenious or intelligent,” 
and PXng-skyes (Mongal-gyi-bu, or Mohigal-gyi-bu, Sans. Monga - 
li/ana) “ the chief of those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
spectacles.” . 

Leaf 42. Shakya declares that his privation and austerities, during 
the course of six years, were to no effect; he could not find what 
he sought for. He refreshes himself with substantial food, recovers his 
vigour, gives himself to meditation, and arrives at perfection, or becomes 
a Buddha. On the request of Brahma, the god, lie goes to Varbnasi, per- 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
men, who had been formerly his attendants. Afterwards he disciplines 
there fifty young persons of high descent; — ordains and consecrates them, 
(leaf 43.) At other different places he finds many other disciples ; — goes to 
Rdjagriha. The king of Magadha (VimbasAra) offers him a residing place 
in a grove (called Qy*QNl<3r3'*r i WY*l3’ s M l V, hod-mahi-ts'hal.bya.ka-lan~ 
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Sa-kahi-gnas. Sans. Vbm-vaham Kalanclakd nivasa.) It is there that 
the above described Nye'-rgyal and Pang-skyes become his disciples. 

Leaf 44-45. Enumeration of several qualifications of SiiAkya — his 
seeing and knowing all things. The method he used in bringing to his 
doctrine or faith the before mentioned two young brahmans ; — farther circum- 
stances thereof, (leaf 45-50 J 

• Having been told by one of Shakya’s disciples that he teaches in this 
manner: "‘What things are they that arise from causes, and what are 
the causes of their existence and of their cessation?"* these young 
brahmans are much pleased with, and go to, him, to become his disciples, 
leaf 50. Rumours at lldjagriha upon hearing that the two principal disciples 
of Yang-dag-rgyal-va-chan have become the followers of ShAkya. 

Leaf 51. Kuntu-rgyu Sen-rings (a brahman learned in the 
Lokayata philosophical system) pays a visit to ShAkya ; — is very impatient 
at first, — afterwards, being convinced by Siiakya of his wrong principles, he 
yields, and begs him to receive him into his order, leaf 57. — Terms used 
by the new comer and by the master at entering and at receiving one into 
the religious order. 

Leaf 58-05. On the enquiry of the priests, how it came that “ShA- 
rihi-bu possesses such admirable talents? — S iiAkya tells them his religious 
and moral merits in his former generations. Leaf 05 . — Likewise, he tells 
them those of Mohugal-gyi-bu. 

Leaf <38. ShAkya commits to the assembled body of the priests the 
power of receiving neophytes into his religious order, and to ordain 
priests when qualified. Many inconveniences arising from there being no 
Head or President in the congregation of the priests ;• — regulations for 
electing two principals fM khan-po), and live sorts of teachers (Slob-Dpon 
vulgo Lobon.) Rules to be observed. Instruction howto perform the rites 


• Ye dharmd hetn prahhavd, hetu teshdn Tath agato hyavadat—Teshan c/m yo nirodha , 
fi am vadi Maha sr am an as, — O f this formula, which is found on most of the images of 
Buddha dug up at Benares, in Tirhut, and elsewhere, a full account has been given in the 
Journal Asiatic Society , Vol. IV. page 133 and 211. 
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and ceremonies at the receiving and ordaining of the priests. Terms use<J 
at that occasion. 

What sorts of men may be received into the religious order, and 
admitted to become priests. Questions to which a new comer must answer 
directly. Is' antes of several diseases and sores, leaf 79. Persons infected 
with, or subject to those maladies are prohibited from admission into 'the 
order. Several rules respecting the conduct of religious persons. 

Leaf 91. A priest should not abuse any one (in words) oven 
when .himself abused ; should not become angry when irritated ; should not 
beat when beaten; nor rail when railed. 

Leaf 92. Enumeration of several things w hich a religious person or 
priest may not do without having previously asjeed the principal’s and the 
teacher’s leave. 

Leaf 102. Shakya having passed the three months of the summer 
in the grove near Jldjai'ri/ia, will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. lie makes known to the priests, that whoever likes may go with 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not being 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples were 
now r with him. 

Leaf 104. How any Mu-slegs-clian (Sans. 77/7 lull a ) may be admitted 
into the religious order of Shakya. Regulations thereupon. 

Leaf 108. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. Reasons thereof. 

Leaf 109. No one shall be received into the religious order below 
fifteen years of age. Indecent conduct of two young priests or students. 

Shaky a at Shrdvasti in Kosala. The story of two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religious order ol ShAkya. 
Leaf 1 10-113. No slaves are to be admitted into that order. 

Leaf 113-115. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, had taken 
the religious character. Shakya prohibits the admission into the religious 
order of any one who is in debt. 


o 
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Leaf 115. The story of a young man who, having run away from his 
parents, hail entered into the religious order. ShXkya refuses to admit 
any one into that order without the consent of his parents. Regulations 
therejipon. 

Lett/ 1 10. The story of a young person who had been received into 
the'religious order of ShXkya by a high priest. Resolution — not to receive 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of the priests. 

Leaf 118-121. The story of a sick person; no sick man is to be 
received into the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as to 
the state of his health. 

Leaf 121. ShXkya in the Nyagrodha Vi/tar, near Capi/a (Ser-shya, 
in Tibetan.) Great lamentation of the women of Capi/a, upon their fathers’ 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character and leaving their 
houses. Zas-Gtsang-ma’s (Sans. Sudhoddna, the father of Siiakya,) com- 
plaint before ShXkya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
should always ask first whether a candidate has leave from his parents, 
except in cases of those, who have come from a far country. Leaf 123. 

Leaf 123-127. The story of Kun-jDgah-vo's (Sans. A'Nanda) sister's 
two children. How they were encouraged to read and study diligently. 

Leaf 127-133. Several births according to one's moral or religious 
merits, described by ShXkya, — applied to the beforementioned students or 
young monks. 

Leaf 133. The wonderful effects of ShXkya 's smiling. Reasons 
thereof. Order prohibiting the seduction of nuns or of priestesses by the 
monks or priests. 

Leaf 13(1. A man passing clandestinely some time amongst the priests, 
without having been admitted regularly, is made acquainted with their doc- 
trine and religious practices. His reflections thereupon. Scandals arising 
therefrom. ShXkya’s order for ejecting or expelling him, and not to suffer 
afterwards any one to cohabit clandestinely with the priests. Leaf 138. 
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Leaf 138-139. ShAkya at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdmsli , in Kosala ) % 
Several kinds of men of doubtful sex, or of hermaphrodites (Tib. Miming). 
Prohibition against receiving any such into their religious order. They 
should always ask when receiving a newcomer whether he is a Miming. . 

Leaf 139. SiiAkya at Shravasti . The story of an illusory serpent. 
(Tib. Khi , Sans. Nfiga ). 

Leaf M2. Prohibition against receiving into the religious order any 
illusory man (Spnil-pd.) Thenceforth they shall always ask when 
admitting one into the religious order, whether he is a Sprul-pa . — Five 
kinds of natural Ndgas ; — the rest all illusory ones. 

Leaf 143-145. Good services rendered by an illusory Ndga, to seve- 
ral religious persons. The priests should distinguish an illusory monastery 
from areal one, and not resort to such places. 

Leaf 147. SiiAkya forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked ; except when one is invited to a public entertainment. 

Leaf 147-103. The story of /)oe-//dun-//ts , ho. His birth — his 
beautiful body — his becoming the attendant of ShArihi-ihj— his accom- 
plishments— his accompanying five hundred merchants to the sea — his great 
services and religious instructions to many. Marvellous stories of 
A J dgas, &c. 

Leaf 103. The way of the ancient sages discovered by ShAkya, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

Leaf 107. />ge-//dijn-//ts , ho returns to ShAkya — presents his 
converts, they are received by him into his religious order — the great 
perfection they acquire afterwards by their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. 

Leaf 108. At the request of Uge-JTdun-//ts , ho, ShAkya relates 
what Ijjive been the actions in former lives of several individuals whom he 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. 

Leaf ! 70. Again, on the request of the priests in a body, ShAkya 
relates the religious and moral merits of Dge-//dun-/Zts’ho. 
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Leaf 172. The story of “ ZSfLu-f7zHON-NiJ-»S'puur,-PA-Hon-fiRiTNG” 
(Sans. Kasiiyapa). An ancient Buddha , living at Vardmsi, instructs his 
disciples where to perform their meditations ; and advises them to live 
such, a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it afterwards. The 
disciples of ShAkya will imitate those of Kasiiyapa in performing their 
meditations — they commit many excesses ; — restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. 

Leaf 175. ShAkya at M nyan-yod (Sans. Shrhvasti) A Mu-sttgs-chan 
monk (Sans. Tirlhika) once, on the 1 4th of the month, on the confession 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vihar, admires their furniture and 
the mode of living, and says: “ The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuff) and in gpod fare; but wc excel them in religion and 
good morals.” — To enjoy both in their proper places he purposes to make 
profession of both religions; — is detected and expelled. A rule is esta- 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted into the order, who had 
become formerly a Tirlhika (Mu-siegs-pa, in Tibetan) or a brahmanist 
in general. 

Leaf 177. ShAkya at Mvym-yod (Sans. Shravasti.) The murder 
of a mother;— the circumstances preceding and following it :— various 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirlhifais (that he should throw 
himself into tire, — take or swallow poison, — precipitate himself from a 
steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) Tn his confusion, he takes 
refuge in the monastery of Shaky a’s disciples ; hears there accidentally from 
the mouth of a priest reading, that “ he who opposes good actions to a 
committed crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from a cloud.” lie repents, and, that he may yet efface the 
horrors of his crime by good actions, he resolves to take the religious 
character: — lie does so, and, in a short time by his earnest ajjplica^pn, he 
arrives at great perfection. ShAkya is informed by the priests of his being 
a matricide, orders him to be expelled, and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that order ; and that thenceforth they should always 
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ask a new comer whether he is a murderer of his mother. The farther 
adventures of the same matricide related; — his death and his new birth, 
first in hell, (leaf *170,) and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods. 

Leaf 183 to 188. The murder of a father; — circumstances that pre- 
ceded and followed it, (told in the same manner, and nearly in the Same 
words as above, in regard to the murder of a mother.) 

Leaf 188. ShXkya at M nyhn-yod (Sans. Shravasti.) The edicts of 
the kings of Mag ad ha and Kosala (when they adopted Buddhism) that in 
their realms no robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, are to 
be expelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king’s treasury. Robberies and murders committed on the confines of 
Magadha and Kosala : — some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Kosala , and inform him of the event : — the king sends his troops ; the rob- 
bers are defeated ; some escape ; some are killed ; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and effects found with them. 
The examination of the robbers by the king —their answers. They are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of ShXkya, enters into the religious 
order. lie is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Arhan (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an Arhan shall be received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new comer whether he is a 
murderer of an Arhan . 

Leaf 180. Nyk'-var-I/k’hor (Sans. Upali) asks of ShXkya whether 
one, who has caused divisions amongst the priests, is to be received into 
their religious order. No such shall be admitted : — likewise, no one shall 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a Talhdgata has 
shed blood ; — nor any that may previously have fallen off, by having 
comiflfcted afly of the four great crimes. 

Leaf 191, All such persons as have any defect in their body, mem- 
bers or limbs, are prohibited from admission into the religious order of 
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Shakya. They are thus specified : one with a maimed haind or foot, one 
without lips, one having a cicatrized body, too old, too young, lame or crip, 
pie, blind, having maimed fingers, crooked, a dwarf, having a goitre, dumb, 
deaf, leaning on a staff in walking, creeping or crawling, having swollen 
feet with corrupt matter in them, effeminate, broken under burden or by 
much travelling, &.e. leaf 193. 

With this concludes the subject of entering into the religious order of 
Shakya, entitled in Tib. the Xtrs , §«;'HQ' s ll rab-tu-byung-vaki-Gzhi, Sans. 
Pravrajitu vaxtu. 

From leaf 193 to 335, inclusive, is occupied with the description 
of the wgV Gso-sbymig, confession or self-emendation, and general 

supplication. Shakya at R&jagriha. The celebration of the confession, or 

« 

general supplication at the end of every half month, i. e. at every new and 
full moon :--occasion of its being ordained, — preparations thereto ; — rites and 
ceremonies thereof, leaf 195. Explanation of the term hdug-pa, sitting, 

and meditating, or abstract meditation, ( mal-hbyor.) The priests 

of Shakya carry to excess the giving themselves to abstract medita- 
tion. leaf "201. Five sorts of ghantis (plates of mixed metal to be struck 
instead of bells) — for what use. leaf 202. Praying and the recitation of 
the PraUmoksha Sutra , or So-sor-t' har-pahi-mdo. 

The great court-yard for the celebration of the feast of confession. 
Capina, a brahman. His scruples about whether he should go or not 
to that festival. On the exhortation of Shakya he goes there. Desig- 
nation of the place for the reception of the great congregation. The 
officiating priest. The terms he uses in addressing the priesthood. 
Garbs or garments which the priests are permitted to take with them into 
the congregation. Description of the smaller court-yard or enclosure, 
leaf 219. Instructions for reciting the Pratimoksha Sutra (or the tract on 
emancipation). How to intercede for any priest who maf havIPbeen 
arrested or taken, on this day, by the king, by the robbers, or by the 
enemy. Then follow several instructions, how to celebrate this great day 
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confession elsewhere, leaf 335. And thus ends the second part of 
e Vinaija vastu> on confession or general supplication. 

From leaf 335 to 357 is the JAgag-Avyehi-Gzhi 
;The enumeration of immoral acts or faults. Censure thereof. Reproof 
&nd prohibition of immoral actions. A reprover or censor is elected 
for that purpose. Several instructions given, how to perform the office 
of a reprover or censor of manners, rites and ceremonies. 

From leaf 357 to 370 is the Dvyar-gyi-Gzhi On 

summering, or passing the summer. ShXkya at M/tydn-yod (Sans. S/trd- 
vasti). The occasion of establishing the custom of making a vow for pass- 
ing the three months of the summer at a certain place, without .leaving it 
even for a single night — for what purpose it was ordained. Several 
instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The manner in 
which they passed that season. Mutual compliments after the return of 
the priests to their respective colleges or monasteries. Several questions 
and answers how they have passed the summer. 

From leaf 378 to 408, or the end of this volume, and in the 
beginning of the next volume (from leaf 1 to 10), contained the KoApags- 
kyi-Gzki , or, the sid)ject. of leather or skin. 

The story of friio- jBzhtn-skyes, his birth, his growing up, his 
voyage at sea is received into the religious order by KAtyXna 
( residing at i'zq R do-chart ) ; — arrives at great perfection, ( leaf 390.) 
Several sorts of skin or leather arc enumerated. His private 

audience at Siiakyas. KXtyAnas complimentary address to SiiAkya, 
presented by him Shakya’s answer thereto, leaf 405. Permission 
(to the disciples of Shakya) to use a vehicle or carriage ; — the 
occasion or circumstance of that permission ; — excesses in the use of 
carriages ; — they are prohibited, except to the old, the weak and the 
sick. * * 

\ Leaf 406. Leave (to the disciples of ShAky a) to acquire a practice 
in swimming ; — occasion of that leave being given ; — excesses made in 
that practice. Indecencies committed in the Ajirapati river. They are 
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prohibited from touching any woman ; — they may not save even one that 
has fallen into the river ; — modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 

Leaf 407. They are prohibited from seizing a cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river ; — occasion thereof. They may seize the tail of a fine 
elephant, fine horse, bull, buffalo, and yak, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove?) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes (s/iiag-gi- 
xuc/i hilAham) ; — occasion of that prohibition. They are permitted to wear 
them in their own houses ; — what was the reason thereof. What to do with 
the wooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. Leaf 408. 

The first volume of the Dulvd terminates here. Note : The scenes 
of tire transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole Dulvd, are repre- 
sented to have been, with a few exceptions, Rdjagriha in Magadha, and 
S/trdvasli in Kosala, or more properly the groves near those cities. 


The I® ( Kha) or second volume of the Dulvd. 


This volume contains 50.3 leaves. It is divided into 30 parts or books 
(H*Ot| Jlam-po ) or from the 25th to the 54th book inclusive. 

From leaf 1 to 10 is the continuation of the Ko-\pags-Gzhi 
of the first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide; or, 
in general, on the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. But 
there is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th leaf 
From leaf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes (Mch ’hilAham) of the reli- 
gious class are enumerated, together with the stories of their being brought 
into use and prohibited afterwards by ShXkya. Such are those made o 
reed leaves (s myug-lo) ; of the fibres of the mutija grass ; of thread or 
yarn ( srad-bu ), &c. • * 

From leaf 10 to 1ft. ShXkya in the grove near Shrdvasti. On medicine 
and drugs prepared from the roots, stalks or stems, leaves, flowers, fruits 
or nuts, juices or sap, and gums of certain plants and trees. Nuts ofar 
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acrid taste, as that of the Anna tree, Arum, Shjurnra, and Paiura. Kinds 
of salt. Stories of particular diseases and maladies. What sort of medi- 
cament was prescribed by the physicians for each disease how such 
medicaments Mere permitted by Shaky v to be used. Permission given by 
Shakya to his disciples to keep always with them a certain quantity of 
medicine (previously consecrated or blessed.) What gave occasion to that 
leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seven days, through one’s whole life: — diet in meat and drink. Leaf 15, 
medicament for the eye. The story of a madman. Stories of particular 
meat or flesh having been used by the disciples of Shakya, in the time ot 
famine. Prohibitions against such practice. 

Leaf It). ShArya enters from Kashi into Varanasi. The story of a 
Tribune’s (headman’s) wife there— her piety and her former moral merits. 

Leaf 27 . The king of Mugadha (Shrf.nika Vimbasara) pays a visit 
to Shakya in a grove near Rdjagriha, and begs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. 

Leaf 30. The story of a priest suffering from hemorrhoids (piles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king's physician to that person, 
though he was sent by the king to cure him ; — he called Shakya also the 
son of a female slave. His punishment. 

Leaf 33-34. Names of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen- 
tral India, as 1. Tib. M nyan-yod, Sans. Shrdvasli. 2. Tib. C nas-lichas, 
Sans. Saketdna. 3. Tib. and Sans. Varanasi. 4. Tib. Y angs-pa-clian , 
Sans. Vaishali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa. 6. Tib. R gyal-pohi-lc hub, 
Sans. Rdjagriha. 

Leaf 34-35. What sort of medicament was employed by Kun- 
Dgah-vo (An an da) in curing Shakya in a disease. The story of 
Gang-po, leaf 40. 

; Leaf 80 to 87. The king of Magadha(Lv$- J/p’hags-mahi-bu-ma-Nk yks- 
X)gra) invites Shakya into Rdjagriha. With what solemnity he receives 
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him. The procession of the sage thither together w ith his train ; the 
order thereof, and to what things it has been likened. Several miracles 
or prodigies that happened at his entrance into that city. 

Leaf 83. The king of Magadha afterwards pays a visit to Shaky v and 
begs him to accept of an offer of entertainment for himself and suite during 
the- three months of the winter, with all things that should be required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils.) 

Leaf 83. Siiakya is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide- 
mic malady) to Yan^s-pa-chan (Sans. Vaishafi, hod. Allahabad), A chief 
man in that city, in a dremn, is admonished by the gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Iiactvmv. They consult about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the request of the envoys from Vai shall , the king of 
Mapadha permits Shakya to visit their city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same manner as he has been treate d in llajagriha ; form of 
salutation or compliment used by the envoys from Vaishali . 

Leaf 120 to 182. I pon Shakya's arrival at Yangs-pn-chmi he is, 
first of all, invited and entertained by Amka-,vkyomj, a rich courtesan, 
whose residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 
is entertained by the citizens, who were of the Lichabyi race; 
(they seem to have been republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, Ne., &c. This city is frequently com- 
pared by Shakya to the residence of the gods, where India presides. 
Ki N-miAii-vo (A'nanda) directed by Siiakva, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) for purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: “ Vasimta ’ (four times 
repeated) — “ Mumhata ’ (twice) — “ Nirgachdi kata' (four times) — &c., and 
are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Leaf 132. Oil quitting that city, Shakya passes through seve- 
ral other places in his peregrination, and relates to Kun-^gah-vo (Sans. 
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A'NANDa) their ancient history — makes se\cral reilections on them, ami in 
many places gives instructions to those that visit him. 

From leaf lo5 to 192, is contained the story of the meeting of Padma 
$nying-i»o av ilh ShAkya. This celebrated brahman hearing of Shakya's 
being in the neighbourhood on his peregrination, sends to him one of his 
principal disciples (Ma-aoug), of great acquirements, a\ itli several old 
brahmans of respectable character, to learn through them, whether it be true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments of Gautama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The conduct 
of Ma-.vouo, and his conversation with Shakya or Gautama, lie calls 
those of the Shakya race upstarts, or such as are known but of late 
V§5 da-bfjiuig,) leaf 100. Shakya tells him the origin of the Shakya 
race, as also that of the family of A1a-al>ug. lie is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any answer to Shakya; but is comforted, and afterwards 
begs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha ; and the several moral duties both of the Brah- 
man and the Buuddlia priests, w hich they should observe and perform religi- 
ously. lie afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Brahman and Bauddha priest should desist from all such. 

After the return of Mv-.sdug, Padma-snying-po hearing of his hav- 
ing been unable to answer Gautama, was so much displeased that he 
smote him with his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gautama, had it not been too late in the evening. The next day 
mounting a carriage, and taking with him many prepared victuals, he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied with his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return w henever they should happen to meet in the 
street ; He assigns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies are a 
mode of maintaining respect and renown amongst their followers. 

Leaf 19*2. Terms of salutation ; those in which men of quality 
or rank send their compliments, and ask after a triend s health by 
their messenger? or servants. A full enumeration of the terms is given, 
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in which the King of Kosala , Gsal-rqyal scuds his compliments to Gau- 
tama. (The catalogue occurs many times in the Ka-gyu r, and is also 
introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary.) 

Leaf 193. The King of Kosala , Gsal-rgyal, pays a visit to Gautama 
— asks him about several things: - what difference there is between the four 
castes! Gautama replies to the King so as to lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, that there is really no difference between the four castes, 
lie asks him afterwards whether there exist gods, — whether the god 
Brvhma does really exist ! — The answer contains several modifications, and 
declares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurling others, there are none of that kind. 

From leaf 201. In Raja^ri/tu, and in several other places, at dif- 
lerent occasions, Siiak\ a gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. 

From leaf 214. The story of Yul-juv’hoiwkyong — how he enters 
into the religious order— his reflections — moral instructions to his parents. 

Leaf 240. Shakya, accompanied by (r n oi>-.*u yin - lag - N aiidohje 
converts many in the JNorth of India. 

icu/ 290. Account of _Dgah-yo, a neatherd, with live hundred others 
entering into the religious order. 

Leaf 302. Shakya, visiting several places, tells to Kun-^gah-vo 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king Gso-AiiYONG-iAMiAcs (Sans. U/phoshadlui) 
born at Gnas-Hchas (Sans. Sake! ana.) 

Leaf 300. Terms for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaf 327 to 390. Fragments of history of several universal 
monarchs, (Sans. C/uikravarUi .) 

Leaf 390. The story of Nor-#zangs, a royal prince, and of 
Yio-i/iMiuoG-MA (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
fine poetical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive ot an affectionate 
mind : it is a kind of romance or fairy story. ® 
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From leaf 408. Several anecdotes are told by Shakya, to show the 
fruits and consequences of the merits and demerits of several individuals in 
former generations. He relates to the king of Kosala his own acts — 
how he arrived at Bodhisatwa, and the many benefits he afterwards endea- 
voured to bestow upon all animal beings. This division abounds in judi- 
cious sayings, and moral maxims apologues or moral tales— their appli- 
cation, — virtue and vice depicted in lively colours. 

From leaf 496. On the request of Kun-Dgah-vo (A'nanoa,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, ShAkya relates (also in 
verse,) the acts which he has performed from a very remote age to arrive at 
the state of a Bodhisatwa. 

Leaf 505. Shakya, together with 500 Arlyms, visits, in a miraculous 
manner, the great lake Ma-dros ( Manassarovara) in the north. 

Leaf 500. The four great rivers that take their rise there the Ganga, 
Sbulhu , Paksliu , and Sita. 

From 508 to 503, or to the end of the volume, as also from leaf 1 to 20, 
in the next or 3d volume. On the bank of the 3Ta-dros lake. Shaky a , 
and 30 persons of his principal disciples, tell (in verse) the course of their 
lives in former generations— or the consequences of good and bad actions. 
End of the 2nd volume. 

The 3rd (or =i) volume op the Bulvd , 

Comprising 478 leaves, from the Hath to the 82 ml hook or section, inclusive. 

General Contents. The latter part of the subject of « medicaments” 
in the 2nd volume. On garbs or garments— mats, spreading cloths; Kau- 
shamhhi; works or moral ncUom—Thnar-ser-chan, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel, the first part 
of the subject “ .of causing divisions amongst the priests. 

From leaf 1 to 20. The continuation of ShXkya’s narration of his 
former births. The story of Jiz ang-mo and Padma-/?tsa-lag, a cour- 

• . K 
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tezan' and her gallant, in the tilne of the king Ts’hang-.»byin (Sans. 
Brahmadatta ) in Var&msi, cited by ShXkya and applied to himself. 
He tells his disciples, why he mortified his body for six years what was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things, whence comes such and such * a blemish or misfortune in his 
present life— he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of Dgah-skyong, an ascetic, a 
good moralist, leaf 14. • 

Leaf 20. Shakya, after his return from the Ma-dros lake to Shrd- 
vasti together with the 500 Arhans, is invited and entertained by Sa-ga, 
(Ri-dags 7/dsin-gyi-ma) a lady. His instructions to her at that occasion. 

Leaf 21. On his peregrination in Kosala, Shakya is invited and en- 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town Thigs-pa-chan. 
The request of 500 Yidags (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. His answer to them — their excuses. His reflec- 
tions (in verse) on the wrong judgments of men — that “ men are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice versa.’’ 
He takes them with him to the entertainment, and afterwards makes his 
benediction to his hosts for the future prosperity and happiness of those 
Yidags. 

Leaf 23. Dispute amongst the citizens of that place, whether Gau- 
tama and his disciples are covetous or not. They are tried by an enter- 
tainment, and are found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 
their living : — afterwards, by the same person, the Brahmanists also are 
invited and tried ; but they are found to be the contrary of the former. 

Leaf 24. The use of puram or buram (molasses) is permitted to his 
disciples. How Smra-7/dod-kyi-Sen-c.e was enlightened and became an 
Arhan. He is declared by ShAkya to be the chief of those who are enlight- 
ened by using agreeable things. Leaf 25. ■ ’ 

Leaf 25. From Spong-byed, ShAkya goes to Yangs-pa-chan, (SanS. 
Vaishali) and takes up his lodgings without the city in a house on the 
bank of the Ape-pond (Tib. Sprehu-rdsing-gi- Hgram . ) The citizens make 
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a law that none of them shall invite ShXkya privately to a dinner, but 
: they shall treat him publicly ; since he will not remain long eno.ugh there, 
to be invited by them successively. Nor-chan, a rich citizen, having no 
notice of that established law, invites ShXkya privately. The same do 
. a i so his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow- 
ing days— leaf 26 to 31. The citizens wish to punish him— how he -ob- 
tains their pardon— his riches— he, and his whole family, take refuge with 
' Buddha, or adopt Buddhism. Their former religious and moral merits, 
leaf 32. The story of Me'-tog-p’hreno-rc.yud-A/k’han, at Vardnasi, 
applied to Nor-chan and his family. 

Leaf 35. On the occasion of a famine, the priests of ShXkya are per- 
mitted to cook for themselves : — difficulties atymt where to cook. The 
ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. What the physi- 
cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from ShXkya, 
and how he makes use of the medicament— leaf 36-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered tit for cooking for a priest. 

Leaf 37-38. ShXkya at Yangs-pa-chan. The use of flesh, with what 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

Leaf 38 . At ShrAvasti, in the time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 
suffering from hunger are much dejected. Several concessions granted to 
them by ShXkya. 

• Leaf AO. At Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shr&vasti) the Brahmans and the 
laymen complain, that the priests of Shakya will not accept of several 
■ things which they are willing to offer them, to acquire moral merits for their 
future happiness — ShXkya gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of ShXrihi-bu — the physician’s prescrip- 
tion — M augal-g y i-bu’s endeavour to procure that medicine. 

Leaf 42 to 45. The story of Luo and Bzang-byed — their happiness 
—family— their great qualities :— ShXkya is proceeding to visit them— 
' the malice of the Mu-stegs-chan, (Sans. Tirthika) sect, ShXkya’s enemies, 
to prevent his entrance : — by what means he enters into that place. 
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\ Leaf 53. The wonderful, effects i^qf >Ji^^g,to a, holy man or 
Rishi, or the consequences of. religicms ,an<J moral ,. Refits u\ ( former lives. 
Shaky a is in a place called Udunui. His lectures to the (fabulous) 
four great kings, residing on the iti-rab (Sans. Sumeru, or 3Ieru.) He. 
recommends his doctrine to the . care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of Hod-srung, to defend it after his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, leaf 57. He tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods v , , .i 

Leaf 59-60. ShAkya is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by a Rishi, called Kenahi-bu (the son of Kena,) he tells his disciples the 
use and medical virtues of them. Rivo, a Jran-srong or hermit - (Sans. 
Rishi) together with his 500 pupils, becomes the disciple of ShAkya. 
The son of Kena also having entertained ShAkya and his disciples (with 
a dinner) enters into their religious order, together with his pupils. To 
whose care these young pupils kre committed by ShAkya for instruction, 
how, they are qualified in ajBor| tim^, 62. , , 

l Leaf < 54 ' to' .,71'. Eulogium : on_SH^|iiYA’8 qualities by Kenahi-bu, leaf 
,7l! ' The story of two monks, (or reh^ious persons) father and son, formerly 

barkers) at K&shi. ■ * . ,* ; ? . j.Vy 

1 tea/ 72i~’ ShAkya, from Gyad-yul, goes to S dig-chan, is invited and 

entertained there 'publicly, according to the measures the citizens hail 

' * ’ > . - -‘A ft ' 4 ’ 1 , , * 

.taken previously in his behalf. 4 ^ - ... 

Leaf 74-75. Stories of sevei^ entertainments to ShAkya. and his di^- 

ples';' v Leaf 76. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he is oued^fo 
*" ‘ '**ntra ^ is ?%ibi^j (it seems to consist ptf 
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words,) in three lines. Ancient fables are told and applied to present 
circumstances. 

Leaf 78. Here ends the subject on medicaments, and commences 
that on the garments of the priests. . 

The story of Dum-bv, a minister (of state) and his king 7/pnAps- 
skyes-po, in Lns-\\p hags, (Sans. Vide ha.) Du Mini escapes to IV/y/Fv- 
pa-chan (Allahabad) and settles there. He first declines to give nis 
advice in the assembly of the pe ople there, but afterwards renders them 
great service by his prudent counsel. 

Leaf 80 to 83. Three tribes of the Liehabijis at Yangs-pa-chan: 
marriages prohibited between different tribes. The beforementioued Duw- 
eu is made chief tribune there, (Sde-Dpon), and after his death his second 
son. His elder son retires to Ildjagriha in Magadha , to Vimbasaua. 
This king marries, on his recommendation, the daughter of his brother at 
Yangs-pa-chan. 

Leaf 87. The story of Amra->Skyong-ma, a celebrated harlot at 
Yangs-pa-chan . Leaf 00 to 02. Vtmbasara’s amours with her a soil is 
born, and sent afterwards to the king to Ildjagriha — he is named Gyhon- 
NU-//JIGS-MED (the intrepid youth.) 

Leaf 02. Vimbasaua commits adultery with the wife of a chief mer- 
chant at Ildjagriha — the circumstances thereof— a son is born and sent 
to him — he is called “ 7/Tsno-B\Ei>-6 Y ZHON-NUs-f/sos , \ Leaf 04. The 
education of the two natural sons of Vimbasaua. They wish to learn some 
art or handicraft.— J/jigs-mej> learns carpentry, and Z/tsho-byed 
studies physic. The latter after having made great progress in his 
art, goes to lldo-Yljog (Sans. Taxashila , the Taxi/a of Ptolemy ?) to learn 
there the opening of the cranium (Klad-pahi lhod-pa hbyed-pahi d pijad, 
from a celebrated physician — his genius and great 
abilities— several instances of his dexterity and learning, his integrity 
and great experience in the art of physic. Leaf 104. He acquires great 
renown by treating several diseases successfully is declared, at three 


s 
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different times, the prince of all the physicians, by the king of Magadha. 
Leaf 107-108. Medical science : — his meeting with ShAkya — his improve- 
ment in curing the diseases both of the body and of the mind. 

i Leaf 111 to 114. The disciples of ShAkya are permitted to wear three 
pieces of religious clothing of a dark red colour, for distinction’s sake : — what 
gfwe occasion to that permission— instruction howto prepare those garments. 

' From leaf 114. The story of Sa-ga-ma, a young girl from Champa, 
married afterwards to the son of a chief officer at Sltrcivasii in Kosala. 
Her modest and prudent conduct description of modest and of impudent 
women ; she is represented as the model of modest, prudent, wise, frugal, and 
in many respects accomplished women. Her mother’s enigmatical instruc- 
tion to her with respect to Her future conduct, when about to be married. 
Leaf 124-125. Explication of those enigmatical terms. Her father-in- 
law expresses himself thus: “ Your mother has been wise in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions, but you are more wise than she in hav- 
ing understood and practised her enigmatical advice.” 

Leaf 12(5. Sa-ga-ma is proclaimed the mother of Ri-dags-j/dsin and 
the sister of (7sai.-kg y al, the king of Kosala. A Vihar is founded in her 
name;— she is delivered of thirty-two eggs, from which thirty-two young 
boys come forth their adventures -they are destroyed by the king of 
Kosala, and their heads sent in a basket to Sa-ga-ma their mother. 

* 

Leaf 12!) to 181. ShAkya’s lessons to the king of Kosala on that subject, 
Sa-ga-ma’s former moral and religious merits, as also the demerits of her 
thirty-two sons, told and applied by ShAkya. 

Leaf 133. The story of Ri-dags-moo, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication — he becomes a disciple of SiiAkya — is convinced of the 
absurdity of his astrological predictions. 

Leaf 135. Sa-ga-ma at Shrdvasli invites and entertains SiiAkya with 
his suite. Among other offerings she presents some pieces of cot ton cloth, 
for the monks and nuns (or male and female religious persons) to make 
bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they bathed naked. 
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■ Shakya at Yawrs - pa - cltan — recommends to his disciples to be clean in 
, their bedding and clothes, and to make a proper use of the offerings 
made to them by their faithful followers or hearers. 

Leaf 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattrasses (or couches to 
sit and lie on)— excesses in;— restrictions;— itch, leprosy— how to treat s\ich 
j priests as are infected by those diseases. T 

, Leaf 142. What sorts of religious garments are permitted by SiiakAa 
to his disciples. Some of them wish to wear such and such garments, of 
such and such colours : to wear turbans ; others to go naked. Shakya 
tells them the impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely ; and, rebuking them, adds, that such a garb, or to go naked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirthika.) 

Leaf 1 43 to 147. A moral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 
respecting the dress of the priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests— exceptions— many impostures committed. 

Leaf 1 17 to 152. The story of two foolish old monks — how they were 
deceived by a certain Nye-uoaii (Sans. Upa-nantla) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot and the crafty or impostor, leaf 153. Other 
stories of UpaWnda’s imposture. 

Leaf 10*2. The death of Nyk-agah, (Sans. Vpa-nanda.) His immense 
riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
|IIe renounces afterwards every pretension, hearing of Shakya s representa- 
tion to him, made by Kun-doaii-vo, (Sans. A'naada.) The whole substance 
(thirty thousand srang or tola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
body of priests at Shrdvasti, but afterwards the priests of all the six cities of 
. Central India, (as, of Sdkelaita, Yard nasi, Vaishali, Champa, and lldjagrilia) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to share with them, leaf 104. 
■The ceremony with which it is divided, leaf 105. A moral talc on covetous- 
iness, told by ShAkya and applied to the above described Nye-hcaii. 

Leaf 100. How to divide the effects of deceased religious persons; 
f several stories on the subject — intermixed with moral tales, mostly relating 
! to Shrdeasti. 
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Leaf 185. Here ends the subject “ on the garbs or garments of the 
religious persons” ( Gos-kyi-Qzhi,) and follows that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths” (Sra-lirhifang.) 

Leaf 180. Several religious persons after having passed the three 
months of the summer at Sdketdna (Tib. Gnas-Hchas), go to Shrdcasti 
to/ pay their respects to Shakya, who had summered there. They went 
thither much tired on account of the jangal , morasses, and great heat on 
their road, and were covered with dust. The use of Sra~T$vkyaug (any cloth 
or thing to spread on the ground, for sitting and lying on, or a mat) is 
permitted by Shakya. Several ceremonies ; of what, howto prepare, and 
how to use them, leaf 200. 

From leaf 200 to 2HL Kamh&mbhi (a city) ; (ShAkya in the Dvyangs- 
\(lan-gyi-kun-&gah-rd-va, or Sans. Glwshavalydrdma) ; several priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan , well read or versed in the I Idul-va, M do, and Mo-mo, go to 
Kaushambhi and dispute with the priests of that place, who were likewise well 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, for twelve years; — they are rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them alms. They repair to Shakya at 
Shrdvusli , are ill received by him, and not admitted till they have repented, 
confessed their faults, and have begged pardon for them. 

Leaf 210 to 220. Stories of the misconduct of some religious per- 
sons ; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 
discipline,) in the common practices of the priests. 

Leaf 229 to 272. Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta- 
blished rules of discipline — the proceedings of the priesthood against them ; 
several priests of the D mar-ser-chan baud at Shrdvasti — the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among the priests. ShXkya’s orders, how 
such persons are to be admonished of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
the community. Leaf 235 to 239. Legs-xdan, a priest, on account of 
his several faults, is rebuked solemnly in the congregation — begs par- 
don, and obtains it— the circumstances thereof. Leaf 239. The faults of 
two other priests (//gro-mgyogs, and Nap-so) are enumerated ; they are 
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ejected from the community ; — under what conditions may such again be 
received. The story of JTch’har-ka a dissolute priest. 

Leaf 272 to 291. The Gang-zag-gi-Gzhi or “on the inward man.” 

1 The recollection of any committed fault or sin, the confession of it to any 
’ priest. Alteration or self-emendation — time granted for one’s repentance by 
the congregation of the priests. The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par- 
don for one’s smaller sins or faults. Several instances of committed, and 
1 afterwards confessed, sins or faults. 

Leaf 291 to 298. The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “ on the changing of one’s 
! self,” after committing sins or faults, and on repentance ; how to ask the 
priests’ forgiveness. 

; Leaf 298 to 300. The Gso-sbyong-Gzhqg-pa the putting aside or 
leaving off’ the feast of the confession. (There are several passages des- 
criptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 
i Leaf 300 to 305. The Gnas-mal-gyi-Gzhi on lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, &c.) The circumstances of several 
.establishments (called in Tib. Gtsug-lag-lc hang, Sans. Vihar or Bihar ) 
being made for Shakya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrdvasti , in Kosala, by a rich landholder. Many rules and instruc- 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

’ Leaf 305 to 418. The Rtsod-pahi-Gzhi, on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks — several instances thereof, with their circumstances, 
v Leaf 418 to 478. To the end of the volume is the DgiAidun-Hvyen- 
^ahi-Gzhi, “ the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
(Subject is stated on the 418th leaf; but there is nothing to be found of 
(that kind.) 

, Leaf 418-419. Is a specification of the names of the persons whose 
istories are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 
■onarchs (Chalcravartti) in ancient India. 

From leaf 419 to 440. The (fabulous) history of the ShAkya race, told 
%y Maugalyana. The circumstances thereof (Shakya being at a certain 

T 
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lime in the Nyagrodha Viltar , near Capilavastu , the inhabitants of the 
Shaka race, desirous to know the origin and history of their nation, go in 
great number to him, and request of him to acquaint them with the 
history of their origin, that they may satisfy others on the subject. 
Shakya directs Mai oalyana, one of his principal disciples, to tell them 
their origin, in an instructive manner, and lie himself lies down to sleep 
dufing the narration.) Maihialyana addresses the inhabitants thus: 
“ Descendants of Gautama ! (Tib. ( lohutama-tag )” and commences his 
narration by telling them, how the world was renewed after its for- 
mer destruction. How the animal beings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities- — their 
degeneration. The origin of property, laws, magistrates, universal mo- 
narchy, their descendants till the time of Sengeiu-//(ikam, the grand 
father of Shakya. Here ends the narration of Mavoalyana. Shakya 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers 1o keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from leaf A l(> to 478 contains the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of Shakya. 1 1 is bodily and intellec- 
tual accomplishments : — his several acts or performances ; his marriages ; 
his leaving liis father’s house to live an ascetic life. Here ends the 3d 
volume of the Didn't. 

The 4tii (or g \a) volume of tiie Didn ' t , 

Containing 470 leaves , 27 parts or books , from the 83d to the 109/A book , 

inclusive. 

Subjects : — From leaf 1 to 22. The continuation of the circumstances 
that determined Shakya to take the religious character, llis reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and religions state. His seeing the wretched 
condition of the agriculturists, or labouring class. A miracle with the 
shadow of a tree (the jamlm tree). His marriages with Sa-ktsho-ma, 
Grags-jtdsin-ma, and Ri-dags-^kyes. The circumstances thereof. His 
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earnest desire to take the religious character. The precautions which 
his father takes to prevent him from leaving the court— his wife’s and other 
dreams. His being exhorted (in verse) by Indra, Biiahma, and by other 
gods, to renounce the world: his replies— his exit or departure— the cir- 
cumstances thereof. Ilis discourse with his groom (i/dun-pa) — his line 
.horse (Rta-mc/thog-Bsnags-ldan), leaf 22. 

Leaf 23. He commences his ascetic life. Leaf 24. He arrives at 
Rajagriha, the king (VimbasXka) observes his conduct, is much pleased 
with it: sends some of his men to see who and what sort of man he is — they 
make their report. Afterwards the king himself with his officers pays a 
visit to him : — their conversation (inverse). Shakya tells him, that “ there 
is in the neighbourhood of the Himalaya (or Kail Asha , Tib. (langs-ri) a 
country called Kosala, full of riches and grain or corn, inhabited by the 
Suakyas, the descendants from PhrXm shinci-pa (Sans. Iksiiwaku, of the 
Surya ransha or AagirAsa): that he is of the royal tribe, and that he has 
renounced all worldly desires, leaf 25. 

Jjeaf 20. He quits lidjagriha, goes to the Griddhrahiia hill, and 
successively visits several hermits of different principles: is easily admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their tenets and practices, he leaves them 
soon : ho out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
Dgos byoHg-ch'hen-po, the great priest (Sans. Maha Snnaaua.) 

Leaf '1$. The manner in which he gives himself to meditation, and 
performs his mortifications, on the hanks of the Nairanyjdna river, 
leaf 38-31). He finds great delight in meditation, but, perceiving privation 
to be hurtful to his mental faculties, lie resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods: — he is presented with a refined milk-soup by two maids. He is 
deserted by his live attendants on account of his new mode of living. 

Leaf 43. He proceeds to Rdo-rje-Gdau (Sans. V ajrasan near the mo- 
dern Gaya), gives himself to meditation, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
supreme wisdom — becomes a saint or Buddha ; great joy in his father’s 
court upon hearing of his exalted state ; why such names were given to 
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Lhas-sbyik, — or to any other individual : for under the name of Lhas-sbyin 
(Sans. Df.vadatta), is frequently understood any malicious character, or 
wicked man. 

Leaf 392. The circumstances of Lhas-sbyin’s proceedings to cause 
divisions among the disciples of ShXkya. Several stories are told and 
applied to Lhas-sbyin and to Ma-skyes-JDgra, the king of Magadha, to 
show the ill consequences of bad morals. 

Leaf 417 to 449. ShAkya’s moral instructions to the king of Magadha, 
Ma-skyes-Dgra ; (many of them nearly in the same words as above, in 
the 2nd volume of the Dulva, to Ma-.vdug.) 

Leaf 44 9. Lhas-sbyin’s further plots for injuring Gautama (ShAkya). 
Several stories and instructions. 

Leaf 470. Here ends the subject of “ causing divisions amongst the 
priests which terminates also the general subject of “ religious disci- 
pline” Tib. Stdul-va-Gzhi, Sans. Vinaija Vasin. 

These four volumes of the Dulvd collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by Sarvajnya- 
deva, Yidya kara prabha, and Dharmakara, learned Pandits ; the first 
and the third from Cashmir, the second from India ; and by the Tib. 
Lotshva, Band'e Dpal-gyi-£hun-vo. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in order by the Indian Pandit Vidyakara Prabha, and the Tib. Lolsava, 
Jiandi) J)pal-2?rtse'gs. 

In the next four volumes of the Dulva class, (from the 5th to the 8th 
inclusive, marked by the letters ) is an enumeration of the several 

laws or rules, ( Klirims) 253 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests ( Dge-slong ), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the beginning of the 5th (or -5 Cha) volume, from leaf 1 to 30, is 
the treatise on emancipation. (Sans. Pratmoksha Sutra, Tib. So-sor^thar- 
puhi-M,do.) 
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Contents of the Treatise on Emancipation. 

Adoration of the All-knowing, or salutation to Buddha— Praise and impor- 
tance of this Sutra. — The several blessings arising from the practice of 
good morals. — Celebration of the confession (Gso-sbyong), on every 
new and full moon.— Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts, pro- 
nounced by the chief (or other officiating) priests. — Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 
they have any. — The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 
sloJca thus, in Tibetan : 

>§§ Tf T “ No vice is to be committed, 

T Virtue must perfectly be practised, — 

Subdue entirely your thoughts. 

1 This is the doctrine of Buddha 

On leaf 30th. Commendation of the Bauddhu faith, in the following 
two Slokas : in Tibetan : (vol. 5, leaf 30.) 

T T iw r Q5TQV^gVS^VT 

In English : 

“ Arise, commence a new course of life— turn to the religion of Buddha. Conquer the 
host of the lord of death (the passions), that are like an elephant in this mud-house (the body,), 
(or conquer your passions like as an elephant subdues every thing under his feet, in a muddy 
lake) ; whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, according to the precepts of this Dulva , shall 
be free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries.” 

An assertion follows that the Pratimoksha Shlra has been recommended 
by each of the seven last Buddhas , who are styled here the seven Bauddha 
champions (Tib. Dpah-vo, Sans. Vira, Eng. Champion or Hero.) The 
names of those seven Buddhas , on the 30th leaf, are thus given in 
Tibetan: 1. l&nam-par-Gzigsf 2. G tsug-tor-chan. 3. Thams-cliad-shjob. 
4. Uk’hor-va-Hjig . 5. G ser-fhub. 6 . Hod-srung . 7. Shaky a-t hub-pa. 
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They correspond to the Sanscrit: 1. Vt pashyi. 2. Sik'hi. 3. Vishicdbhw. 
4 . Kakutodrt. 5 . Kanaka-muni, 6. Kdshyapa, 7. Sh&kya Muni. 

¥Tom the 30tl\ leaf of the 5th (or J Cha) volume to the end. of the 
ftt\\ (or Nysi) volume, is contained the “ explanation of the religious 
discipline,” (Sans. F indy a vibhanga, (better Vibhaga,) Tib. Hdul-va-rnam- 
par- llbyed-pa . ) 

In these four volumes, are several stories of immoral actions, com- 
mitted by some one of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 
Siiakva. The crime, generally, becomes divulged amongst the people, who 
blame the conduct of the priests. ShAky a is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congregation ; confesses his fault ; 
and is rebuked by Shaky a.: who then explains the immorality of the 
act, makes a law thereupon, and declares that whoever shall violate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. 

The stories, in general, are of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here. 

The two hundred and fifty-three rules to be strictly observed by the 
priests (Bgii-s/ong) arc of five kinds, (or there are five kinds of sins or 
faults provided against in those rules.) 

1 . There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the order. Such are the laws or rules against adultery or, in general, for- 
nication ; robbery or stealing ; murder or destruction of animal life ; and 
the giving out (or selling) of human doctrine as a divine revelation. 

2. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the priesthood, or are degraded. Such crimes arc— the emissio 
seminis; indecent behaviour; immodest talk; the causing of divisions 
amongst the priests; the blaming of the secular state, &c. &c. 

3. In the 3rd class are reckoned thirty faults ; — as the keeping or 
wearing of more clothes than is permitted — neglecting to wear religious 
garments— the deposition of them at any place, &c.— -prohibited materials 
for clothes, &c. 
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4. In the 4th class are enumerated ninety faults. 

5. The 5th kind of faults or sins are such as must be confessed. 
Besides these rules, are numerous instructions regarding decent behaviour, 
dress — attitude or posture . of the body — manner of eating and drinking 1 , 
and when giving religious instruction to others. 

On leaf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general, (in verse.) 

From leaf 33 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 
//za.yg-byiv, a priest, commits adultery. ShAkya is informed of the 
fact. He is cited— rebuked — and expelled. A rule is made that thence- 
forth all adulterers shall be expelled. The circumstances of this story 
may be seen, leaf 83 to 40, together with the terms Shakya used in 
rebuking the guilty. 

From leaf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes — kinds and modifications of theft — several instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds including the duties at custom-houses, ^c. 

Leaf 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their precious things into 
the bags of the monks. 

Leaf 155 to 160. The consequences of lust and theft— fabulous his- 
tory of the origin of evil in the world. 

From leaf 162 to 239. Several stories of suicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing themselves to be slain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearing of the various kinds of miseries 
or calamities of life. Shakya prohibits discoursing on the miseries of 
life, so as to bring others to desperation thereby.* 

Leaf 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to the 
communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 
pretenders. 

* Tor a similar story, see Ainsworth’s Dictionary under Ilcgesias in the Index Norn, 
prop. 

“Hecesias, a philosopher of Cyrene, who displayed the miseries of life with such eloquence, that several 
slew themselves to be out of them j for which reason he was commended by Ptolemy to discourse no more on 
that subject.” 

W 
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Leaf 306. Several women of respectable families, at Shrdvasti , visit 
the Vihars (colleges and halls) in a garden near that city, conducted by 
Ch hae-ka a priest, who tells them whose Vihars and halls they 
are, with some biographical notices. His immodest behaviour. The 
stories of several immoral actions, by which a priest loses his character or 
rank, and becomes an outcast from the priesthood. On making dissensions 
amongst the priests. 

' There are thus in this volume 439 leaves, the 30 first of which are 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700 Slokas. The 
rest of the volume contains the first books of the “ Explanation of 
Religious Discipline.” 

The Gtii (or * Cliha ) volume, 

Containing twenty -one books, or 431 leaves. 

Continuation of the subject (begun towards the end of the 5th volume) 
on causing divisions anumgst the priests. Xhas-byin’s endeavours to 
seduce the disciples of Shaky a to his party. 

Leaf 34. Shakya visits Kuushanibhi , and takes his lodgings in the 
Gdangs-clian-gyi-kun-l)gah-ra-va (Sans. Olios' havatydrdma) : — stories of 
discontentment. The disciples of Shakya, on account of their being of 
different tribes, families, bouses, ice., are likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the trees, in autumn, and brought together by 
the wind. 

Leaf 57 to 01. The priests of ShAkya are said to have so many 
clothes that for each business they make use of a different suit ; and that, 
through dressing and undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study. They arc prohibited from keeping superfluous gar- 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clothes and othei 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules concerning the wearing, and omit- 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or utensil^ at any place 
Leaf 61 to 93. 
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Leaf 93 to 143. Rules concerning the washing of clothes. Several 
stories told of the uncleanness of the priests. The birtli of ShAkya. 
Correspondence between G'sal-sgyal, the king of Kosala, and Zas- 
G'tsang the father of ShAkya. Leaf 102. A letter from Zas-Gtsang 
to ShAkya— his life— he is invited— he visits his father. Dialogue (in 
verse) between them. Leaf 110-11]. Description how the Slt&la/a race 
adopted Buddhism. Leaf 131. Expressions of enthusiasm, devotion and 
joy uttered by five hundred of the relations of ShAkya, upon their being 
instructed in his doctrine. . , 

From Leaf 325 to 431, or the end of the volume, arc several stories 
on hoarding or laying up stores,— on lying and falsehood,— and on ridi- 
culing or despising others. 

Tin*: 7th (or ^ Ja) volume or the Dalva class. 

Containing twenty books , (from the 43d to the CM) and 4 46 leaves. 

In this volume is the continuation of the stories of several faults or 
slight crimes committed by the priests. Such faults are reckoned ninety 
in number. The same are introduced into the Sanscrit and Tibetan dic- 
tionaries ; but, since they are of little importance, it is unnecessary to 
specify them in this place. The Sanscrit generical name for this class of 
faults, is. Shuddha pr&yash chitiakah . Tib. htung-byed-Hbah-zhig, 
English : “ what are mere faults, or venial faults”. The volume com- 
mences with stories on abuse or foul language (Hphyd-va,) and ends with 
narratives regarding culpable priests, that had been ordained (or made 
( relongs) before they had reached the age of twenty. 

The 8th (or q Nya,) volume of the Didva class. 

Containing 21 books , (from the 63rd to the 8 3rd inclusive,) and 417 leaves . 

This volume is filled with the continuation of stories on faults or 
slight crimes of the same kind with those in the preceding volume. It 
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commences with the narration of a fault committed by digging the ground, 
and ends with anecdotes on the adjustment and quelling of quarrels and 
disputes. 

The 9th (or Ta ) volume of the Dulva class, in 483 leaves. 

This volume regards the nuns or female religious persons of the 
Bauddha faith. The subjects are the same as those of the last four volumes, 
for the priests. And the stories are told in thq same terms, with the excep- 
tion of some additions and applications. 

From leaf 1 to 30, in 2 books, is the treatise on emancipation, for the 
priestesses (Gelongmi), Sans. Bhikshuni pratimoksha Sutra , Tib. Dge- 
dong-mahi-so-sord,'har-pahi-Mdo. (See the beginning of the 5th volume). 

From leaf 30 to 483 or to the end of the volume, in 28 books, is the 
“ Explanation of the religious discipline of the priestesses,’ 1 Sans. Bhikshuni 
Vinaya vibhanga , (or Vibhdga) Tib. Y)ge-*long-mahiA\dul-va-xnam-par- 
hbyed-pa ; in the same manner, order, and in the same words, as in the 
former four volumes; with the exception of some stories, and a few 
instances not mentioned there. 

Leaf 01. Ma-.sk yes-X)gua, (Sans. Ajatashatru) the king of Magadha . 
How # and by whom he is comforted after he had caused the death of his 
father VimbasXra. 

Leaf 78 to 87. Stories of several religious persons having put an end 
to their lives, out of despair. Leaf 85. Several kinds of robbers. 

Leaf 108 to 109. Abom-Dgaii-mo, a priestess or nun, the pattern o 
a lewd, cunning and wicked woman. There are several stories under he 
name, in this volume. 

Leaf 193. Liias-byin, one of ShXkya’s cousins, the model of a malig 
nant and rancorous person. How he endeavours to acquire the knowledg 
of the magical art, or of performing prodigies. He applies to Shakya- 
and, upon his refusal, to his principal disciples. They all refuse to instruc 
him. He is advised by each of them first to acquire true and usef 
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knowledge. He endeavours to excite dissensions, and to make divisions 
among the priests — as also among the priestesses, through Nbom-Dgah-mo. 

Leaf ‘216. Stories on the multiplicity of clothes and garments of the 
female religious persons. Prohibitions against them by Shakya. 

Leaf 272. The king of Kalinga sends to C/sal-rg yal, the king of 
Kosala, a piece of fine linen cloth, as a present. It comes afterwards into 
the hands ol 6'tsug-.Dgah-mo, (a lewd or wicked priestess) she puts it 
on, appears in public, but, from its thin texture, seems to be naked. The 
priestesses are prohibited from accepting or wearing such thin clothes. 

Leaf 282. Mention is made of the four Vedas of the’ Brahmans. Leaf 
284-5. Several terms peculiar to the loom, and to other mechanical 
arts, arc enumerated. Defects in the body of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. 

Leaf 302. Several parts of the Dulvd class enumerated. 

Leaf 331. Kun-tu-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. Parivrdjaka) is 
said to be the same with Grangs-chan, (Sans. Sitnk'hya). 

Leaf 362. Names of several diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respecting the conduct of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed. The scene of all these stories is, in general, M nyan- 
yod, (Sans. S/irdmsti in Kosala). 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters z, *, f, 9, and of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in the 
9th century) by Jinamitra, a pandit of Cashmir, of the Vaibhashika philo- 
sophical sect, and by Kluhi-rgyal-JUts’han, a Tibetan-Lotoma, or interpre- 
ter. Other translators also are mentioned. 

Tenth and eleventh ( a Tha, and S Da) volumes of thf. Doled, 

la 60 books, of which llic 10 th volume contains 17, or 324 leaves — and I he 
11 th, 33 books, or 708 leaves. 

These volumes are entitled in 

Tibetan : — Hdul-va-fhran-ts'hegs-kyi-Gzhi. Sanscrit : — Vindya Ksha- 
draka Vastu. 

English : — “ Miscellaneous minutiae on religious discipline.” 

x 
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The 10th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences by — “reverence to the All-knowing.” The subject is then set 
forth in three stanzas, as — things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the Buddhist sect, and the manners and customs 
of the people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 
in the Dulva. 

Leaf 2. Sangs-bgyas-jBchom-ziun-hdas (Shakya,) at Yangs-pa-chan 
(Sans. Vaishali, or Vishali, Prydga of the ancients, the modern Allaha- 
bad). That city is inhabited by the Lichabyi race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. The disciples of 
Shakya incur scandal there by rubbing themselves with tiles or bricks 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by ShAkya from rubbing 
themselves with tiles, except their feet. 

Lea f 5. Shakya at M nyun-yod (Sans. Shr&vasti). Forbidden to rub 
themselves with fish-gills, instead of tiles or bricks to anoint themselves 
with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 
do with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

Leaf 7 . Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya, 
Tib. Mch’hod-tlen ) where the hair or nails of Buddha are deposited, 
and reverenced as sacred things. 

Lea/ 11 . Seals are permitted to the priests — excesses in regard to 
seal-rings (Tib. Sor-Gdub-rgyu). They are forbidden to have them of 
gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 
IJut they may keep seals or stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 
ivory, horn — excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

LeaJ 12 . A man ol the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 
a circle with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 
founder ol the l i/tura (Tib. Gtsug-lag-khang). A layman may have either 
a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. 

LeuJ 2-5. Predictions by Shaky a and by a gymnosophist, of a child 
that was to be born. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-born” 
(Me-skyes). His education and adventures. 
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Leaf 28. The veracity of a Buddha is expressed thus : — “ the moon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall down ; the earth, together Avith 
the mountains and forests, may lift itself up into the void space above; 
the vast ocean may be dried up ; but it is impossible that the great hermit 
(Maht f Sramana) should tell a falsehood.” 

Leaf 58 to 61. Several false charges or calumnies at Yangs-pa-ckan, es- 
pecially that of Lichabrji-ch' hen-po. The priests of Shakya were wont to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, according to the following 
ceremony : — In their congregation, after having been informed of the facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards ; declar- 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation had been made, the ban was taken off, 
by replacing the alms-dish. 

Leaf 04 to 00. ShAkya prohibits his disciples from learning music, 
dancing and singing, or visiting places where they are exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. The use of garlick is interdicted to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine — how to be used there. 

Leaf 111. Permission to keep umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using too costly stuffs, — adding too many trimmings, — or adorning the 
handles of them Avith gems, pearls, and precious metals. 

Leaf 141 to 144. The king of Kosala, fir.sAL-ac.YAL, being dethroned 
by his son, JTp’haos-.vkyes-po, goes to Rdjagriha, to Ma-skyes-Dgra, king 
of Magadha, — alights in a grove or garden near that city, belonging to the 
king, and sends him intelligence of his arrival. The king of Magadha orders 
preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the mean time he dies in 
the garden, suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fresh water. His funeral. ShAkya's instruction to the king 
of Magadha. 
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Leaf 145 to 160. -Hp’hags*-skyes-po, the king of Kosala, at the 
instigation of Mala Qnod, makes frequent attacks on the Shakya race at 
Ser-skya (Sans. Capita ) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
them. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves in the hills ; many of 
them are said to have gone to Nepdl. During that war, a certain ShAkya, 
Shampaka is banished from Capita. At his parting -request, ShAkya grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 
teeth. He goes to a country culled Bagud or Vagud, is made king there, 
and builds a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya, Tib. Mch' hod-rten) for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of Shampaka, leaf 149-150. 

Leaf 160. The death of J/p’hags-skyes-po, caused by a conflagration. 
Relation of the circumstances that preceded it. 

Leaf 182-183. Gavtami' (Nkye'-Dguhi-jBdagmo-ch’hen-mo) and 
500 other nuns die. Earthquake and other miracles that accompanied 
that event. A moral tale upon their former religious merits told by 
Shakya, leaf 185. 

Leaf 202 to 248. ShAkya gives to Dgah-vo (Sans. Nan da) instruc- 
tions and lessons on several subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the womb; and the gradual formation of the human body. 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, or to leaf 324, there are many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of the religious persons. 

Eleventh (or \ Da) volume of the Dulva , 

In 708 leaves and 33 books, counting from the 18 th to the 60 th inclusive. 

Subject : — The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutiae on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials to 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, persons, customs, manners, places or countries. These volumes 
are mostly filled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 
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of the priests, and their several transgressions. Nyf/-var-^k'iior (»Sans. 
Upali), the supposed compiler of the Duka collection puts questions 
to ShAkya how he is to act in such and such cases and receives his 
instructions thereon. 

Leaf 1-2. 7)gah-vo (Sans. IV an da), a priest with ShXkya at M nyan-yod 
(Sans. Shr&vasti), receives from his former wife, jKzang-mo, from Ser-skya 
(Sans. Capita) several finely bleached clothes calendered or glazed with ivory. 

Leaf 53. When wood is not procurable to burn a dead body, neither 
is there any river to throw the corpse into, it may be buried. 

Leaf 61. The death of ShXrihi-bu. SiiXkya’s reflections on him. A 
Mch' hod-Tten (Sans. Chaitya ) is built over his remains by a rich landholder 
at $ hr Avast i, and an anniversary festival established in his memory. The 
king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of those festivals, merchants, 
who come from other countries, shall pay no duties or taxes, leaf 08. 

Leaf 120-127. Katyahi-bu (Sans. Katyayana) becomes the dis- 
ciple of Shakya, who tells him how other philosophers arc in two extremes, 
and that he (Shakya) keeps a middle way- He acquaints him with some 
of his principles, especially with the four great truths, and the twelve 
casual concatenations. 

Leaf 130. KatyXyana, with 500 other priests, is sent by Shakya 
to convert to his doctrine the king of llp'hags-tgyal* (O'tum-po-rab- 
(S'NANG)-f together with his consorts, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Kanya-lcubja, a place where he had an acquaintance, 
a Brahman, who was dead at that time. The story of that Brahman’s 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. His arrival, how he was received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes regarding. Leaf 194. He erects Vihars and makes several 
donations to the companions of Katyayana. Leaf 197 to 207. Many 
witty sayings (in verse). Leaf 207 to 209. The ten powers of Bauddha. 

* Sans. Ujjayani or Otjein , in M&lam . 
f Sans. R/tjd Pradyota ; (called the jfassionate or cruel,) 

Y 
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Leaf 227 Various defects of the human body are enumerated in 
verse. Such as have them, prohibited from being received into the 
religious order of Shaky a. 

Leaf 230 to 253. Account of the great prodigies exhibited by 
Shakya, at Shmvasti in Kosala. The six Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. Tirihika) 
teachers , being discontented with the treatment they meet with from the 
king , the officers, the brahmans, and the people in general, (who all show 
much favour to Gautama and his followers,) so that they can hardly gain 
their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting prodigies, 
to show their skill and power. They are defeated : — for shame some 
of them put an end to their existence, others retire to the hills on the 
north of India. Leaf 24§, the great astonishment of all at the miracles 
of Gautama, — their applause. 

Leaf 253 to 307. The story of jBskyed-pa a king in Lm-hp'hags 
and other tales ( Sans. Vide ha) told by Shakya,* — political intrigues. The 
farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

Leaf 270. The story of aS'man-ch’iien, the son of Gang-po in a town 
of Puma kachha a hilly country. Leaf 321 to 325. Sho-shum-pa, a 
cunning woman. Ingenious stories of female craft. Leaf 320. Mention 
made of the II bal-gumata river, on the banks of which the priests of 
Shakya used to exercise themselves. 

Leaf 320. Shakya in the Nyagrodlia grove (near Ser-skya Sans. 
Capita). Gautami', with 500 other women of the Shakya race, goes to 
Shakya, and begs of him to receive them into the religious order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remain in the secular state, to 
wear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow him afterwards 
in his peregrination through the Brija country to Nad ilea. They beg him 
again and again to receive them. At last, on the request of Kun-dcah-vo, 
(Sans. A nakda) he permits them to take the religious character. Several 
rules and instructions respecting the order of nuns. Various stories of 
these females that happened mostly at M nyan-yod (Sans. Shidvasti ). 
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Leaf 488 to 524. The story of Padma-snying-po, a celebrated Brah- 
man, at Kdod-pa-ht' hun-pa, in Kosala. (This is repeated from the K'ha 
volume of the Dulva, leaf 155 to 192, whence the general tenor may 
be gathered.) 

Leaf 581. ShXkya in his peregrination proceeds to Gyad-yul, the 
country of the Champions, and at R tsa-chan, (the grassy, so called 
from the kusha grass,) the modern Cdrnm or Kdmarupa, in Assam, anci- 
ently the residence of the great king Kusha-chan, stays for a certain 
time, und^r two Sdla trees. 

Leaf 591. The circumstances that preceded the death of Shakya. 

Leaf 35 to <338. The death of Shakya. The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by Hod-*S'rung to Vyar-byed, an officer of the king of Ma- 
gad/ia, who instructs him how to inform the king of his decease (by repre- 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on life, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among eight tribes or cities, on 
account of the relics (Sku-Gdung) of Shakya. They arc pacified by 
having each their share. Chaityas are built for those relics.* 

Leaf 007. After the death of Shakya, Hod-arung, (Sans. Kashyapa) 
becomes head of the sect. By his direction, live hundred accomplished 
priests, (Sans. Arliau, Tib. Dgra-Bchom-pa,) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodha tree, near Rdjagriha, and make the first compila- 
tion of the doctrine taught by Shakya. The Mdo-sdc or Sutra class, is 
compiled by Kun-Dgah-vo, (Sans. A’nanda) The Dulva (Sans. Vindya,) 
by Nye'-vak-//k’hor (Sans. Upau), the Ma-mo, or CJi Im-Mmn-pa- 
M dsod (Sans. Ahhidhama ) by Hod-srung (Sans. Kashyapa.) He pre- 
sides over the sect for several years, appoints Kun-Z>gah-vo his successor, 
and dies on the Dya- gag -r hang hill near Rdjagriha. LeaJ <379. 

Leaf 084. Kun-Dgah-vo (Sans. A’nanda) after having been for many 
years the head of the Bauddha sect, intrusts the doctrine of Shakya to 


See my MS. Translation of The death of Suakya. 
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Shanahi-gos-chan, appoints him his successor, and dies in the middle of 
the Ganges ( on an imaginary island ) between Yangs-pa-chan and Ma- 
gadha. His body is divided into two parts. The one is taken by the 
Lichahji race at Yangs-pa-chan, who erect a Chaitya to contain it : 

O 

the other part by the king of Magadha, who likewise builds a Chaitya, 
at Skya-sndr-bn (Sans. Pdtaliputra) over his share of relics. 

Leaf 087. Nyi-mahi-gung is received into the religious order by 
Kun-Dgah-vo ; is ordained and instructed how to introduce the faith 
into Cdshmir, as it had been foretold by Siiakya, leaf 688« How he 
civilized the Serpent race and their chief Huluta : — how he planted 
and blessed the saffron there, and how he laid the foundation of the 
Bauddha religion in the (Kashmir country, one hundred years after the 
death of SiiAkya, who had mentioned that country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. 

Leaf 690. Shanahi-gos-chan intrusts the Bauddha doctrine to Nye'- 
5bas ; — he to Diutika;— he to Nag-po— and lie to Legs-3/t’hong. 

One hundred and ten years after the death of Siiakya the priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan violate in many respects his precepts.— Many disputes 
about trifles. — At last, seven hundred accomplished priests (Sans. Arhan, 
Tib. Dgra-bchom-pa) make a new compilation of the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Sepluagint,) the name of 
Bdun-Btgyas-yang-dag-par-Brjod-pa, “ that has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred” (accomplished priests.) 

Thus ends the 11th volume, translated (in the 9th century) by Vidya- 
kara prabha, and Dharma Shri prabha, pandits from India, and by the 
Tibetan Lo-tsdva (interpreter) Bande-Dpal-Z/byok. On the three last 
leaves, from 706 to 708, are some remarks on the defects of these two 
volumes (by a Lama, N am-JI/k’hah-crags in the monastery of Suar-thang not 
far from Teshi-Lhim-po) such as obsolete terms, bad translation, incorrect 
text, repetition of stories told before, &c. He advances several reasons, 
why the sacred volumes have been left in this state by the ancient reviewers. 
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Twelfth and thirteenth (or * Na, and sj Pa) volumes of the DuM. 
The first has 458, the last 473 leaves. There are in the two volumes 04 books. 

Title , Sans. VinAya Uttara grantha. Til). Hdul-va-Cizhung-blama. 

Eng. “ The chief text-book (or last work) of religious discipline.” 

Subject, Nye-vaiw/k’hor (Sans. Upali J the supposed compiler of the 
Dulva collection, puts to Shaky a several special cases, as to which class 
of transgressions particular faults or sins should be referred ; or whether 
it be lawful to do or use such and such a thing. And Siiakya answers 
him as to each. He addresses Siiakya, by the term Blsun-pa. “ Reverend !” 

Nyf.-var-//k’hou, in this last volume, is always mentioned by his 
Indian name Upali, except in the elevon first books, which form a dis^ 
tinct work. At the end of this volume arc tlic words Upalis-kun-dris-pa 
r dsogs-so , — “ all the queries of Upali are ended or finished.” 

The names of the translators or pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of Iyluiii-.hcyal-jMt.sh an, a celebrated interpreter. 

Calcutta, 4th September, 1831. 


I may here close my Analysis of the Duhh collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure be judged what is to be found in the remaining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kahgyur. Of the whole of this voluminous 
compilation*! have, however, prepared a detailed Analysis with occasional 
translations of such passages as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of Shakya. The whole are deposited in manuscript 
among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and will at any time be available 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first volume of the Society’s Journal, 
page 375, for a general view of their contents by the late Secretary, 
Professor Wilson. 

20 th October, 1835. ■ 

z 
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III. 


ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

IN NEPAL, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT 01' THE SEVERAL COURTS, EXTENT OF THEIR 
* JURISDICTION, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 


By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

British Resident in Ntpat. 


This subject is one that possesses much interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain for any 
traces of Hindu legislation or government. The Moslem conquerors have 
everywhere swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines for those of the conquered. Even in Hajputana, it may be 
doubted whether we have the pure and unmixed practices of Hindu legis- 
lators and judges, or whether their necessary connection and# intercourse 
with Muhammedan governments have not more or less modified their notions 
on these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 
in Nepal at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently from any intercourse with Hindustan, shut up 
within their mountain fastnesses, the Nepalese have been enabled to pre- 
serve their institutions in all their Hindu purity ; and undoubtedly, if we 
wish to enquire what are the features of the Hindu system of jurisprudence, 
it is in Nepal we must seek for the answer. 
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Mr. Hodgson is the first who has enabled us to obtain something like 
a precise and practical view of this complex subject. He has acquired his 
knowledge by dint of painful perseverance in submitting repeated written 
interrogatories to individuals who had either previously filled, or were then 
filling, the first judicial situations in Nopftl. These individuals gave 
written answers to his inquiries ; and from various motives they might 
be presumed to speak out fairly. One of these persons presided for many 
years with a high reputation for ability over the Supreme Court of Justice 
at Kathmandu. Another was the present D/tarmdd/tikdri of Nepal, a 
Brahman of great and various acquirements, and, from his situation, fami- 
liar with the legal administration of the country. 

The information thus obtained was recorded by Mr. Hodgson, and 
transmitted by him to the Governor General in the form of a literal trans- 
lation of the questions and their answers; to which were added, at separate 
times, several supplementary papers containing the result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed die information 
collected by Mr. Hodgson of sufficient interest and importance to authorize 
its publication. 

In attempting to arrange these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided, which might perhaps hazard the correctness of 
the details, or by taking from their freshness diminish their chance of 
interest with the earnest enquirer. 

Some of the more remarkable features of the Hindu system of juris- 
prudence seem to call for notice in these preliminary lines, if only for tlie 
purpose of drawing the reader’s attention to the subject, and furnishing 
him with an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
well to reward any attention bestowed upon it. 

The judicial system of the Nipftlese appears to differ from our Euro- 
pean system in having no separate jurisdictions or modes of proceeding 
for criminal trials and civil suits. Of the four Central Courts, as well as of 
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those of tile provinces, each is competent to the dispatch of either business, 

ttnd in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the 
trial by ordeal to the decisions of civil suits, where there is a want of evi- 
dence both oral and written. A third feature in which it differs from that 
of Europe is, the compelling the convicted criminal to confess ; he being 
subjected to the torture of whipping till the desired result is obtained, 
without which he may not receive the full punishment of his offence. 
But the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to it as 
the code of a Hindu people, I allude to the great importance attached to 
questions of caste, the cognizance of these being restricted to the highest 
Court (the Inta Chapli ), in whatever part of the kingdom the subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not be improved by a closer approximation to European 
practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, as compar- 
ed at least with English jurisprudence, there can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to take a lesson from them. 

Thus, the Nipalese are not so averse to receive proof of a criminal’s 
guilt as we are. Provided lie be proved guilty, they are not very particular 
as to the means. They consider in fact that the business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of all, the voluntary confession of the criminal. Another 
particular which we might with great advantage adopt from them is, the 
celerity of their proceedings. No delay is over suffered to take place as 
soon as a complaint is made, or information given ; the parties with their 
witnesses are sought for, and, as soon as produced, the investigation pro- 
ceeds at once to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
is, their reception of each party’s story in civil suits as told by 
himself, or of the prisoner’s defence in criminal cases, without allowing 
a third person by his studied glosses to come between the judge and the 
truth. They appear to be sensible that manner as well as matter are to be 
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regarded, when we desire to judge of the good faith with which a 
statement is made. 

In other particulars the Nep&lese system appears to partake of 
the excellencies and defects of our own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 
cases has always the privilege of confronting his accusers, and of cross- 
examining them ; while on the other hand, in civil suits they have (consi- 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently graduated a scale of pick- 
ing the pockets of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in the 
practice of our own “ reason-madc-perfect” system.* 

There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nepdlese system which 
deserve to be particularly noticed. Thus, it will be remarked, that the 
Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 
dispute to arbitration. This natural and highly advantageous system, only 
recently made the practice of the English Courts, has prevailed in Ndpal 
for ages. Again, there arc no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 
is taken and rated only for what it is worth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes,— speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external witnesses. 

Oaths are very sparingly used, and in general rather as substitutes for 
evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 
and almost the universal acceptation of testimony on oath. It prevents as 
a consequence, in regard to witnesses, the adventitious crime of perjury or 
oath-breaking, leaving the more simple crime of false-witness in its place. 
But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 
employment of records, which arc never used for trivial objects. This is a 
chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the Nipal 
Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business : — a marked contrast 
to our own Indian system wherein an over-weaning attachment to record 
is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 


* Law it the perfection of reason. 
2 A 
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The Nepal Courts again are always sitting. They have neither 
vacations nor terms. This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forms 
of procedure, which are full of reason and of efficacy , are principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business. 

The peculiar constitution of the Nepalese pancliayet might furnish use- 
ful hints for its introduction under our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been found to work well ; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
the Mofussil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice,* 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 

I. Courts at the Capital. 

There are four courts of justice (Nydya Sab/id) at Kathmandfi. The 
first and chief is called Kol Singh ; the 2d hit a Chapli; the 3d Taksar; and 
the 4th Dhansdr : 


§ 2. Jurisdiction . 

“f There are no regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of these courts, nor indeed of any court in Nepal. Offences, how- 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man's whole 
substance, can be decided only in the Tula Chapli , whereto they must 
be at once transferred, for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 

* The above remarks were for the most part penned by the late Captain Herbert, into 
whose hands the voluminous MSS. were placed by Mr. Secretary Swinton, in order to bo 
condensed and prepared for publication. They were afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
stylo broken down in order to save space, by the late Mr. G. M. Batten, Deputy Secretary 
to Government in the Political Department, and were finally submitted to the author for hi* 
approval and correction before publication. Mr. Colebrooke’s account of II in<lfi Courts of 
Justice, in the Trans. Roy . As . Soc. 11 . , had not then appeared. J. P. Sec. As. Soc, 

f Inverted commas denote where the author’s manuscript is directly followed* 
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shape, in any other court of the Capital or its environs* as they must be 
referred to it, prior to and for sentence, if they originate in any court of 
the mountain s or of the Tumi. But all other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, ( such as trespass, assault, battery, slander, 
reviling, &c. which in Nep/il are punished by whipping, petty fines, and 
short imprisonment, and for which the plaintiff can never have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of the four courts of Kalhtnandti, 
or in any court of the provinces — as may all civil actions whatever with- 
out limitation.” 

§ 3. Officers attached to the courts and their several functions. 

All the four courts are under the control of one, and the same supreme 
judge, called the Dilha. . 

There are two liichdris, or judges for each of the three courts, Kol 
Singh, Tahsdr, and Dhansdr, who conduct the interrogation of the parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements. Subordinate to the liichdris 
are the following executive officers : 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court — 

1 Kharddr, 1 Jemadar, 2 Amalddrs, and 

1 Major, 2 llavilddrs, 40 Sipdhts.]' 

“ The liichdris arc, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in the metro- 
politan courts. The Ditha, or president extraordinary of all the courts, 


* The great valley, and its immediate neighbourhood aaturally form the peculiar domain 
of the Metropolitan Courts, but definite leyal bounds of jurisdiction are unknown to the system 
and alien to its genius and character. The rivers Dud Cosi and Trisul Gunya arc the eastern 

and western limits respectively of the local jurisdiction, in the first instance, of the Courts of 

the Capital. H, 

+ These military terms, current below, prove nothing against what has been noted above, 
as to the absolute independence of the civil institutions of Ni>pM upon Moslem models. The 
Gorkhas borrowed their military system entirely from below, but from ns not from the Moghels. 
Here and there indeed the Mussulman name of a civil functionary has crept into use of late, 
but is “ vox et prsetcrea nihil.” The sipahis, are not regulars, but a sort of militia or pro- 
vincialsj exclusively attached to the courts, II. 
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is a badge of conquest; and his function, though by use now understood, 
is anomalous. Where he is not personally present, the BicMris are judges. 
Where he is, they share his judicial functions as assessors; but chiefly 
enact at present, the part of our barristers. So the military menials of the 
court are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 
agents were the Mahan Naikiahs and their Mahdniahs — the Tol-mal$ , &c* * * § 
&c., as set down under Inta Cliapli 

* In each of the courts Taks&r and Dhansar — 

1 Khar (Ur, 2 Amald&rs , 

1 Jemadar, and 

2 Havilddrs, 25 Sipdhis . 

These officers serve prpcesses* in civil suits ; see to the forthcoming of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits ; and carry into execution 
the court’s judgment. 

The following officers belong to the Inta Chapli or supreme criminal 
court — 

1 Bichdri or Judge, 40 Sipdhis, 10 Kdtudls, 

1 Arazbbgi , 2 Malta naikiahs, 2 Kumhal-naikiahs;\ 

2 Khard&rs, 120 Mahdniahs , 1 Tolpradhdn,\ 

2 Jemaddrs, 15 Tol-mals, 1 Pasalpradhdn , 

4 HavilddrSy 24 Choki-mahaniuhs, 2 Tchvihldrs , and 

4 Amalddrs, 1 Kotwdl-naikiah , 0 Baludars. 

The Arazbigi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
over and answerable for executions. Immediately under him arc the Ma- 
hdnaikiahs, or superintendants of Mahdmahs\ who search for and apprehend 
criminals, and execute almost all processes^ and sentences in civil and 

* See preceding note touching the military executive of the courts. II. 

t The Kumhal-naikwJi is head of the craft of potters ; each craft has a head, but none 
has any special connection with the court. H. 

I The TolpradMn is not, properly, a judicial functionary : his duty is to levy the fixed tax 
of 1| rupees upon each New&r merchant returning from Bhote, H. 

§ See preceding remark. Here is plain proof that the military are accessary and more 
badges of conquest, all functions being provided lor without them , II, 
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criminal causes, carrying into effect the sentences of the courts, whether 
whipping or other. The Mdh&naikiahs are always in attendance ; the 
Mahaniahs attend by turns. They do not perform watch and ward ; that 
duty belongs to the military : but in case of disturbance actually 
commenced or hue and cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt- 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. There is a Tol-m&l to 
or superintendent of each Tul, or ward of the city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is the Tol-mdl's business to identify the said 
person, and point out his residence to the Mahaniahs, whose duty it is to 
secure him. 

The Choki-mdhdniahs are the guards of the jail. 

The Kotwdk, under their Naikidh, perform various kinds of menial 
service for the Ditha and Bich&ris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. The Tehvilddr has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on whatever ground. The Bahid&r keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Kharddr writes the Kaitndmalis and Razindmahs 
in each cause. 

The judges and others attached to the «ourts receive salaries from the 
Government and take fees also. 

The above courts sit for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 
Dasahara and Diwdli, when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any of the judicial authorities of Kath- 
mandu make circuits : but the Ditha has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special judges (Bichdri,) to investigate official malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 

“ The Ditha, or supreme judge, personally presides over the Kot 
Singh and Inta Chapli , constantly and habitually, these two being in fact 
his own courts for the despatch (as we should say, though the term, as 
we shall soon see, would not actually pourtray the process,) of civil 
and criminal business respectively, and as well originally, without limit, 

2 B 
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as by way of appeal in the last resort. The Ditha also sometimes goes to 
preside personally in the Taksar and DhansAr when any grave matter 
therein arising calls for his presence.” 

The subordination of the Taksdr and Dhans&r courts to the Dithn is 
illustrated at length by Mr. Hodgson in the following manner “ The 
BicMris of those courts hear, to a conclusion, all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that plaintiffs choose to bring before them. They also hear, to 
a conclusion, all plaints of wrongs done and suffered, save only such 
as entail a punishment touching life or limb, or involving total confis- 
cation. But at the close of each day they are obliged to go to the 
Dithn and report, verbally merely and summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them, and been heard, and that in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made. The Ditha may assent; and 
then the awards are made accordingly by the respective BichAris next 
morning in the Taksdr and Dhansdr as the cases may have origin- 
ated. Or the Dithn may dissent and direct in any case another 
decree, and that without desiring to know more of such case than is thus 
verbally set before him by th® Bichdri concerned. The Bichdri may, in 
this event, if he please and be acute, argue the topic and perhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the Ditha wrong. Then again the award propos- 
ed by the Bicluiri will hold ; else, the Ditha will either immediately 
direct another award ; or he will do so, after examining any documentary 
evidence adduced in the cause and brought to him for perusal by the Bi- 
chAri. But if neither the Bichdri' s verbal report of the case, nor the docu- 
ments produced by them for summary examination by the Ditha afford him 
satisfaction (as however in 90 cases out of 100 they do) the Ditha will 
proceed to such Bichdri' s court and hear the cause anew* presiding him- 
self in that court for the occasion. Such is the mode of the Ditha' s 


* There is no want of leisure on the part of the Ditha to prevent his doing this, so often 
as may b.e necessary. Arrears, of business are unknown to the courts of Nip41, and the 
current affairs of every court leave its judges at all times abundance of spare time. H. 
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ordinary control over the Taksar and Dhansdr in cases where both parties 
assent to the judgments given in those courts. If either party dissent, 
then there is an appeal from the Taksar and Dhansdr to the Ditha in the 
Kot Singh, and herein consists another step and degree of subordination in 
those courts to the Ditha. In appeals, as there are, now at least, no 
records or next to none (formerly recording to a small extent was in use) 
in any court of primary or superior jurisdiction, the original parties and 
witnesses must all proceed to the superior court. In regard to the form. 
of the references which are necessarily made by the inferior courts of 
KathmandA in all cases (and by the provincial courts, in all cases touch- 
ing life or limb or the substance of a man’s property) to the Ditha for his 
sentiments as to the award, even though there be as yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not having been in fact had, such references are made by 
the KathmandA Bichdris by word of mouth simply and summarily, as above 
narrated ; these Bichdris, moreover, in all cases, civil as well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at the same time the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such party. This 
document has always a principal weight in fettling the affair in the Ditha' s 
opinion ; but it will not bar the loser’s or criminal’s appeal to the Ditha' s 
own court, either being allowed to allege and prove in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession.” 

The Bichdris of the Taksdr and Dhansdr cannot send any person to 
jail or put him in irons. They may only detain him in court pending the 
decision on his case, when if it be necessary to put him in irons or send 
him to jail it must be done with the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by their own authority, but if they please they 
may refer a grave fine to the Ditha or Bhdraddr Sabhd (Council of State.) 

The Ditha in Inta Chapli can imprison a man for any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
called Srdddh-paksh, at which period the Ditha must report to the Bhard- 
ddr Sabhd, or Council of State, and take their sanction for each case of 
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ktVW Im^Tvsoment. In general, the Ditha in Inta^Chapli can fine to 
any extent without sanction of the Bh&raddr SabM? Now and then a very 
grave case may he carried by the Ditlia himself to the Bhdraddr Sabha, 
which then usually awards the fine suggested by him. 

But the Ditha cannot inflict any punishment touching life or limb, 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to and 
obtaining the sanction of the Rdj Bhdraddr Sabhd or R&ja in Council. 

§ 4. Other Courts at Kathmandu. 

Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 
gistry — that for houses is called the Chi-bhandel — and that for lands, the 
Bhu-bhamUl. All deeds of transfer of houses and lands are registered in 
these courts ; and copies, with the Ldl mohr or State seal attached, furnished 
to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 
There is another court of special jurisdiction called the Dafter-khdneh, 
in which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are investigated. + 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatever 
penal offences may issue out of soldiers’ claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, are carried to the Inta Cliapli. 

The Bangya-baithak or Kumari C/iok, at Kathmandu , is not a court of 
justice but the general record office of the fisc. A separate Ditha pre- 
sides over it. 

The whole of the courts of Kathmandu are situated within eighty or 
ninety paces of each other. 

“ The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the Dud Cosi, East, 
mid Trisul Ganga , West: but Bhatgaon and Patan have their own courts : 
and every where there are village courts. Its inaccurate genius is the 
chief characteristic of the N^pal judicial administration, as of that of the 
whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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II. Judicial Administration of the Interior. 

* 

§ 5. Local Courts. 

The valley of N&pal being assumed as a centre, the interior or mountain 
districts are divided for judicial purposes into Eastern and Western parts, 
each of which is sub-divided, or liable to sub-division. At present to the 
eastward there is only one grand section, called from its boundaries the 
section of the Mtchi and Dial Cost. To the westward there arc two 
large sections; the former of which is denominated the division of the 
Kali and Ji/teri, and also the K&U-pur division : the latter is called the 
section of the Kali and Marsy&ngdi, and it is also known as the Mtinjh- 
khitnd circuit. 

Two Bichdris, acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. Their courts are frequently ambulatory, but 
there are ’fixed judicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi- 
sion there are two, one at Manjh- khand , the other at Chayanpur. To 
the westward there are four : — two for the . Kali-par arrondisseinent, at 
Baglung-chour and at Beni, and two for #he Mdnjh-khand, at Bokhara 
and at Turku. 

The administrators of the Tardi, or low lands, appoint their own judi- 
cial authority (called Faujddr ), who transacts with other business the 
administration of justice upon the old Moghel model. The Faujdirs 
appointment must be ratified by the Darhdr . 

For all the Tardi there are six Siibahs or general administrators; 
and under each a Sabah, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faujddr. 

For the division of Morang , there are one Sabah and two Faujddrs ; 
for Sabtari-Mohotari , the same number ; for Bara Parsa , the same ; for 
Routahat , one Subah and one Faujddr ; for Chitivan-BUvan , the same ; for 
Botwdl , the same; for the Doti-Tardi , one Faujddr ; for Sal liana, the 

same* Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest, 
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The powers of the Provincial,* or local, courts are always the same, not 
being regulated with reference to the rank of the Governor of the Province 
for the time being. But, in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis- 
cation, breach of the laws of religion and loss of caste, every court of 
the interior must forward a written report with the offender’s confes- 
sion to Kathmandu, to be laid before the Government which refers them 
to the Bit ha. The Ditha reports the customary proceeding in such 
matters, and according to his report a royal command is transmitted to 
the local court to award such and such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witnesses to Kathmandu , as the case may be. No go- 
vernor of a province or judge of a district court has power to decide 
cases involving loss of life or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(jdt and pdnl): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers, fiscal officers, “ courtiers,’’ and others of whatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confidence of government and are men of respectability and ca- 
pable of the charge. 

“ The village courts of«lhe interior are presided over by one 
Praja-naikiah and four P radium- P raj ds, popular chiefs of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or Dwdriah . 
Above them come the hill Biehdris of the two divisions already named : — 
and, instead thereof, in Pd/pd and Duli, the sudder court of the governor , 
and in the TarAi , that of the Sab/id or revenual administrator. 

The basis of the judicial system in the interior is to be recognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Naikiah and 4 Pradhdns : the Dwdriah 
is merely a badge of conquest. 


* The term Provincial rather implies a court of a vice-regal ruler of a large tract : there 
arc none such inN£p61 save the Governors of Duti and Palpa , and the Subahs of the low 
lands. H, 
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§ 0. Appeals. 

The supreme ordindry appeal court is the Kot Singh, but those who are 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the Ditha to the Mah&rdja, 
who in such cases directs the matter to be investigated in the K6si 
or Bharad&r Sab ltd, (Council of State). The result of this investigation 
when completed is reported through the chief minister to the prince who 
issues definitive orders on the ease, which are usually such as the report 
suggests. On such occasions, if the case should be a grave one, relating 
to loss of caste, and such like, the Jihdraddrs are assisted by the Ditha 
and Jiichdris of the Kot Singh ; and, if need be, by the Dharmddhikuri 
also. 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
Bh i rad dr Snhha. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the BhAradar Sabha in the man- 
ner above described. But “ the circumstance that in appeals from the 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair to Kathmandu ; the 
extreme' difficulties of the w r ay; and lastly the impression naturally 
produced by the known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone appeals might be resorted to) has already referred its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to the supreme tribunal very rare. - ’ 

The inhabitants of Dali, and those of Palpa and Sallianah, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always held by the first subjects 
of the state with authority to nominate their own judicial functional ics) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains eastward oi the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions, the people s first 
appeal from their local courts is to the hill Jiichdris, their second to the 

Ditha of Kathmandu. 
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§ 7 . Courts of Bhatguon and Patau. 

* 

TW>re are separate courts for the cities of Palau and Bhatguon. 
Both places lie within the great valley, the former at the distance of two 

aud the latter of eight miles from the capital. 

The Mul-Sabhd or chief court of Patau and that of Bludgaon can- 
not try the Panch-Jchata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or hmb, 
or confiscation of a man's whole substance; but only offences punishable 
by trifling whippings or lines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns in ques- 
tion. There is an appeal from these courts to the chief court at Kath- 
mandu and important cases are often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of the capital. 

The officers attached to the Mtil-Sabhd or Pali-Sablta at Patau, are as 
follows: the Dwdridh like the Dilha of Kathmandu is a supernumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the Bicltdri or true judge, and the 
Pradhdns or chief townsmen, his assessors. 


1 Dwdriah, who presides. 
I Bichdri. 

4 Pradhdns. 

1 liali'tddr. 

1 Pal wan. 

1 Goshwdra Tehrilddr. 

2 Mahannalkiuhs. 


20 Ma/tdniahs. 

2 Koltcdl nni/ciahs. 
24 Kolwd/s. 

14 Potaddr Jaisis. 

8 Pot Mahdniahs. 
1 Chaudart. 

1 St-c hand'd. 


The constitution of the Lam Puli or chief court at Bhatgaon, does not 
materially differ, except in a few of the titles, as Jua- Pradhdns, Thccha 
Pradhdns, Tuh-nai/dahs, &c. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in § 3. The remainder belong to the fiscal. These 
courts being not merely seats of justice, but the centres of general admi- 
nistration. 

The court of Patan called Tusaal resembles the Bhu-bhandel of 
Kathmandu, and that called Kund-hali Sabhd answers to the .Clu-bliandd 
of Kathmandu. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and houses, or to ease- 
ments attaching to them, and small actions of debt also are tried in them. 

The Tusaal court at Bhatgaon , like that of Palau, answers to the 
JUtn-b/tandel of the capital, and that called Karmi-Sabhd to the Chi- 
hhandel. When land is transferred by sale, or mortgage, its limits a re 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tusaal, and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these revenue 
courts which differ little from those above given. 

There is a court at Bhatgaon called Bandya-P radhdn which has the 
exclusive cognizance of all disputes between the Bandyas * of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. 

§ 8 . Police . 

There is no civil establishment of watchmen in the cities of N£p£l, 
but the military patrole the streets throughout the night. Night brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Ditha in the Tula Chapli . 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
§ 4, the Dwdriah , 4 Pradhans and from 5 to 10 Ma/tdniahs for each village, 
according to its size. 


♦ Bandyas arc the tonsured and regular followers of the Bauddha fajth. 
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The Dw&riah assisted by the Mukhiah or head villager* also collects the 
revenues and settles all the village disputes. He is in fact the principal 
source of justice in the villages. His cognizance extends over all cases not 
included in the Panch-khnt, nor touching life or limb, or the substance of a 
man’s property. He cannot capitally condemn, maim, mutilate or confis- 
cate. He can imprison, and punish with the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his local limits is not fixed : sometimes he presides over several villages ; 
sometimes over only one, if it be large. 

The Mukhiah is the representative of the community, the Dirdriah of 
the government, both in matters of revenue and justice. The latter is the 
responsible person, but he acts with the assistance and advice of the former. 

III. 'Forms of Procedure. 

§ 9. Practice of the Courts. 

In civil suits, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if not immediately found, bail is taken from the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he is let go ; but no decision is ever come to in such circum- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent party, he is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until lie is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead viva voce, but the plaintiff 
sometimes begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 
universally tell their own tale ; but instances of a pleader (Mukshir), being 
employed have occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable. Professional or permanent pleaders arc unknown. So 


* The head villager is called by the Pdrbaltiahs tho Gaon Mukhiah ; by the Newars, 
Naikiak and Pradhdn Prajd ; in the Tardi, the JUh ray at. The ryots are called Prajds in 
the hills both by Pdrbattiahi and Newdrt. The Dwdriah is a title of the new dynasty. Tho 
duties of this officer and of the Pradhdn Praja belong rather to the head of “Courts of 
Justice.” II. 
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likewise are professional informers and public prosecutors. There arc 
none of either. The casual informer is sole prosecutor. Evidence of oral 
testimony, of writings, ol decisory oaths and oaths of purgation and im- 
precation, is admitted in all the four courts of the capital. Ordeal is only 
resorted to in grave cases, when oral and documentary evidence arc want- 
ing, but in such case the cause must be removed to the Intn ChapH if 
it should not have originated there. 

The proceedings of each court remain in that court, excepting the 
accounts of the receipts on behalf of the state from the decision of suits ; 
these are transferred periodically to the Kumdri Choi'. 

“The first great object of the courts of NO-pal, when litigants 
come before them, is not trial, but reconcilement. The parties and 
witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The general result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure, is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court takes care that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court’s summary arbitrament, upon a 
view of the animated exhibition just described, then, and then only, the 
•trial in our sense begins : the first step of which is to bind the parties to the 
issue : for that is the meaning of thdping the hen, a ceremony which 
then takes place, and here, first, oaths are permitted ; which very generally 
arc used, instead of evidence, not to confirm evidence. It the testimony of 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it is taken and preferred. But in 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 
seldom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 
Neither the people nor the judges deem external witnesses the one thing 
indispensable. If such are not readily forthcoming to give decisive testi- 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propriety of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof ; with which, though we were once fami- 
liar with them, justice is now deemed by us to have little connection. These 
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are,— decisory oaths of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oatli at their pleasure ; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters ; and lastly, 
Panchdy&ts , chiefly applied, but not exclusively, to civil actions. 

§ 10. Course of a Civil Suil . 

Whoever hns a complaint to make goes into court : the Bichdri asks 
him against whom his plaint is, where the defendant is , and ot what nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff* explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. The 
Bichdri gives the necessary order 1o the jemaddr , the jemaddr to the 
/ lavilddr , and the havilddr to the sipdhis . The sipdlii ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintiff* ; which paid, he goes with 
him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, the Bichdri interrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going k to trial, in which case pdn phul, or some 
small fees only, are charged to them. 

For instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as* 
soon as he can collect the means, which he hopes to do in a few days— in 
this case, the Bichdri will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply that he cannot wait, having immediate need of the 
money \ if so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the debtor, 
with directions to see the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 
has, and bring it into court. The Dilha and Bichdris then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods pro- 
duced in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 
the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtors goods and chattels, 
lu matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from five per cent, to ten per cent, of the property 
litigated is taken (see § 14) and no more. 

But if the parties cannot be brought to an understanding and persist 
in positive affirmation and denial, the plaintiff is commanded by the 
JiicMri formally to pledge himself to prosecute his claim to a con- 
clusion in the court wherein he is and no other. The words enjoining 
the plaintiff’ thus to gage himself are these, ben* tluipo , and the act con- 
sists in the plaintiff’s taking a rupee in his lumd and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time “ my claim is just and I 
gage myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then commanded to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself, similarly, duly to attend 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which lie docs by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited in court. The next step is for 
the court to take the fee, called kurpan, of five rupees from either party. 
Both bh i and karpnn are the perquisites of the various officers of the 
court, and do not go to the government. 

The giving of karpnn by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute to the decision of the ordeal : and accordingly, as soon as 
the kurpan is paid down, the Dilha acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to undergo it is thereupon issued from the Durbar, but when it has 
reached the court, the Ditha and BicMris first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pute by PancMyat or other means than ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed. (See § 15.) 


* Bhi means a chain ; the act of “ thaping the btri* obliges the parties to persevere to 
a decree, and prevents them from withdrawing the action : the proceeds go to the BuhdrL II. 
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§11, Form of Procedure in a Criminal Cause. 

The process in a criminal suit may be illustrated by the following 
example : 

If any one come into court and state that a certain person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer is instantly 
interrogated by the court thus; how? when? before whom? the corpus 
delicti where? kc. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or say ing that though he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of 
murder, he pledges himself to prdVe it, or abide the consequences of a failure 
in the proof. This last engagement when tendered by the accuser is imme- 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually ; after which 
one or more Sipdhis of the court are sent with the informer to secure the 
murderer, and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which > 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of the accused. 
If the accused confess the murder, there is no need to call evidence : but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked what he has to say, and if lie still refuse to confess, he is whipped 
into a confession ; which, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderer. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. Thus 
theft, robbery, incest, &c. are tried in N^pal, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. 

§ 12. Jail Delivery. 

“ The necessity of lustrating the city at the Dasahara , has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 
events; and it is usual to empty it judicially, disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. 
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But this is neither the principal nor only delivery held during the year. 
In fact, the idea of periodical jnil deliveries belongs to a system of migratory 
courts not always sitting, as that of regular deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The Nepalese system of judicial administration is neither ambu- 
latory nor accurate : but it has few and trivial delays, and offenders are 
speedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither having 
vacations nor making circuits.” 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Ditha makes out a calendar 
of their crimes, and adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. This list the Ditha carries to 
the Ilk dr ad dr Sabhd, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the Ditha' s allotment of punishment to each convict has 
been ratified or another punishment substituted. The list so altered or 
ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned by the Prince — after which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over to the Araz-begi — the Araz-begi 
taking the prisoners and the Mahan Naikiahs, and some men of the Pdn/a* 
caste with him, proceeds to the banks of the Pishcinnoli, where the sentence 
of the law is inflicted by the hands of Pbryas, and in presence of the Araz- 
begi and Mahan Naikiahs. Thus arc grave offences involving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 

§ 13. Fees, Costs and Fines. 

No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of las commencing his 
pleading, or exhibiting a document. In civil causes, wherein the plaintiff's 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant and consequently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate a claim of which he does not dispute 
the justice, dasond-bisond, or five per cent, to ten per cent, according to 
circumstances of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
description of the procedure of a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 


The vilest of the vile. 
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Where there is affirmation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then the charges called beri and karpan, which have also 
been explained, attach ; and beyond these there are no other expenses atten- 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. 

The tax called jitauri means what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt and right from the winner ; and what is paid from 
the loser is called hdrauri. Jitauri is ten per cent, upon the property 
litigated, and hdrauri five per cent. ; dasond-bisond and jitauri-hdrauri 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication requires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and 
contrast in which the defendant ( Asdmi ) does not persist in denying the 
plaintiff’s (Sahu) claim, bqt only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the adducing of the plaintiff’s books of account and other documen- 
tary evidence, takes dasond, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff, and bisond, or five per cent, from the defendant, on the settle- 
ment of the cause in court. If the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff, and the defendant suffers dind* (fine) more or less, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff’, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be cast ; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser ( Pxddha ) suffers dand, proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accused ( Saccha ) 


* Ddnd is not by itself a punishment. Punishments (Sazdna) are, death, maiming or 
mutilating, imprisonment, and whipping with nettles or the corah, a true informer or accuser is 
not Pulaha ; a false and malicious informer or accuser is alone called (after conviction) Puldha, 
If in the case supposed the crime he proved, the informer will receive a reward from the 
government under the name of jitauri, dot pay a tax under that name. Put if in such case the 
accusation be proved falso, then the accuser will suffer ddnd . 

Ddnd is not double of jitauri , but half of ddnd is jitauri ; that is, the amount of ddnd is 
that which is first decided according to circumstances, and is that which regulates the amount 
of jitauri . II. 
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gets jitauri* from the government : and thus in all cases of false allegation 
or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 
other sort or misdemeanor. 

Tn offences involving loss of life or limb, or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste, neither jUauri-Mraurt, nor dasond-bisond attach : confiscation 
of the offender’s property follows. The Sandhuak or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informer goes free. 

In cases of disputes in court between sons by marriage, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike; neither bisond, nor jitauri, nor ddnd attach. If the son by wed- 
lock give not his share to the son by concubinage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him : 
p/nd-pdn or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. Sons by 
adoption, if of equal caste with the sons begotten in wedlock, get equal 
shares with them ; if of meaner caste, less. Dasond attaches to the portion 
awarded ; but neither ddnd nor jitauri. 

Neither dasoud-Usond nor jitmn-h&ranri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or for injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. 

. In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for which there can be no 
civil action of damages) the offender suffers ddnd proportioned to his 
offence ; the complainant does not pay jitauri or any tax whatever. 

§ 14. Rules of Evidence. 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as they occur, witnesses arc 


* This jitauri , ostensible a present is in many cases actually a small fee or tax. Thus : 
the party receives a turban worth two rupees and pays for it five rupees. But it is sometimes 
really a present, when the prosecutor is poor and meritorious ; in which case it is rated to 
cover his expenses during the prosecution, and to afford him a small reward to boot. H. 

2 F 
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never obliged to attend long in the court. They therefore have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration ; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose like one of the vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his house, and 
to procure his evidence by interrogatories. 

Women of rank are privileged from attendance : if their evidence be 
indispensable, some person who has the entree of the Zenanah is deputed to 
hear their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterance, nor 
recorded. 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis- 
pute, and are returned to the owners when it is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses in their own cases and always speak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness in the first instance ; but if 
his evidence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to either ot the parties, 
he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. 11 he is a Siva- 
mdrzi or Brahmanienl Hindu he is sworn on the II mi Vansa; if a 
j Buddhist, on the Panc/ta Ralcsha ; if a Masulman, on the Koran. 

The form of swearing on the Ilari Vansa is thus described. The 
Bichari of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the court to 
be smeared with cow dung,* and spread over with pi pa I leaves, and a 
necklace of tulsi beads to be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a sloka of 
which the meaning is “ whoso gives false evidence destroys his children 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold- 
ing the Hari Vansa all the while on his luad, and thus prepared he 


* This solemn oath is well worthy our attention. Oaths in Nfcp&l are used generally as 
substitutes for evidence rather than to conlirm it : and the Bible, &©. prove that this was the 
primitive notion of an oath. II. 
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deposes. If there be reason to suppose that a witness is prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

Perjurers* and suborners of perjury are fined or corporally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender’s caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial ; no witnesses are called to prove his 
guilt; moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself; 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained, he cannot be 
punished. If lie be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means fail, he is flogged with the corah, until he 
confesses ; and then his kail-n&mah is written. 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against him. 

If in penal cases, lie should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses arc his enemies, then he may 
have the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by any sort of oath 
( sapat kriija ). 

In eases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendant, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is brought by 
threats and scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial. 


* Strictly speaking false testimony, not perjury, is tlie object of judicial vengeance. 
All objections to testimony go to the credibility— not to the competency ; there being no 
recognised exclusions of evidence. H. 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant ; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 

Tradesmen are allowed to adduce their entries in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a Panchdyat 
of merchants, whose judgment is decisive upon conflicting entries, &c. 

§ 15. Ordeal. 

The ordeal is called Nydya,* and the form of it is as follows : 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the parties are respective- 
ly inscribed ; the papers arc rolled up into balls ; the balls have 

« 

puja offered to them ; and from either party a lincf or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
two annasj more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the havilddrs of the court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 

with the havilddrs, a Bichdri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 

proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the Chdmdkludak (or C/tumdr) 
cast e. Arrived at the tank, the Bichdri again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havilddrs, 
each with a reed, proceed one to the cast, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, and the Chdmdkhalaks, at this moment, all enter the water a 
little way, when the brahman performs pujft to Varum, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


* The word “ Nydya,” “ justice, right” is technically applied solely to ordeal. H. 

\ Called Gala. J Called Narkauli . 

§ This dipping in the Queen’s tank is the most popular ordeal at present: but there are 
many others, similar to those formerly in use below, and indeed, all over the world. H. 
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inward thoughts and acts are known to the gods, Surya and Chandra, and 
Varuna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties to 
this dispute. When the puja is over, the brahman gives the lilalc to the 
two C/tdtiu't/chalalcs and says to them, “ let the champion of truth win and 
let the false one’s champion lose.” This said, the brahman and the 
parlies come out of the water. The Chaumkhnlahs then divide, one going 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and the other, to the other reed. 
They then enter the deep water and at a signal given both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. Whoso first emerges from the water, 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed with the scroll attached to it. 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and the scroll read. If thfc scroll bear the plaintiff's 
name, the plaintiff wins the cause; if the defendant’s, the defendant is 
victorious. The fine, called jitanti is then paid by the winner, and 
that called hdruuri by the loser; besides which, five rupees are demand- 
ed from the winner in return for a turbanf which he gets ; and the same 
sum, under the name of Sub ha siddha/t (or purification of the court) from 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or j’llauri, hdruuri, 
pagri, and Subhd siddha/t, are government taxes ; and exclusive of them 
eight annas must be paid to the Mahdniahs of the court — eight annas 
more to the Kot teals — and, lastly, eight more to the K hard dr or register. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by Nydija, (ordeal) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 
and have no documentary or oral evidence to adduce. 

§ 1(». Panchdtjat. 

The Panehdyats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being called to settle suits come before the courts ; the former to 
settle matters never brought under the court’s cognizance. 


f The turban fee is called Pagri. 
2 G 


“ MarkatJ 
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Domestic Panclidyats are very popular, especially among merchants 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, and the community of 
whom can, on the other hand, always furnish intelligent referees or Punch 
men. 

To the public Panch&yat , all matters may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of cases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts, or at the 
desire of the parties : but cases of battery and assault are not usually 
referred to these tribunals. 

The Punch men are appointed by the Ditha , at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After selection of their Punch 
men by the parties, the Pit ha takes from them an obligation to 
abide by the award of the* Panch&yat . The court or government never 
appoint Panclidyats of their own motion, except when men of note are under 
accusation ; but if parties expressly solicit it, stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Punch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government will then appoint a Panch&yat to sit on the 
case. Hut no man can sit on a Panch&yat without the assent of both 
parties. 

A Panch&yat of this sort often acts the part of a jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Punch men. In civil actions 
too the parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panch&yat to hear and decide without appeal. 
Ordinarily Panclidyats are clioseu purely by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdom is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, the public and the government. The function of the 
Punch men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the; 
verdict, and the court, out of which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

The Panclidyats assemble in the court out of which they issue, and 
officers of the court are appointed to see that the Punch men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent needless delay in the decision of causes 
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When such, however, does occur nevertheless, the matter is taken out of 
the hands of the Panch&yal and decided by the court which appointed it. 

The Panch&yal has no power of its own to summon or to enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers. All such executive aid being afforded 
by the court appointing it; and in like manner the decision of this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their own by the Panch&yal would be a grave offence. 

The Panch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 
but a very large majority will suffice in certain cases. 

There are no permanent or established individual Punch men, but in 
all cases wherein P&rhaltiahs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 
it is necessary to choose the Punch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes: — 1st Arjal; 2d Khadal; 3d Pandit; 4th Panth; 5th Boharah ; Oth 
Riuut ; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Ncwdrs, 
the tribes from which Punch men must necessarily be chosen, are 1st Mu HI; 
‘2d Bhanil; 3d Achar; 4th Srisht. In matters affecting neither Pdrhalliahs 
nor Netvdrs there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Panch men ; but old, learned, honest and experienced men may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idea of compensating them is abhorred. 

IV. The Law. 

§ 17. Codes applicable to the different classes of inhabitants. 

Custom or precedent is the law in many cases ; the Dharmashdstra, or 
sacred canons, in many more ; and the decision of numerous cases depends 
almost equally on both. 

Infringements of the laws of caste fall under the Sh&stras. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by the J)hs A 'char, or customary law 
of the province of Cork ltd. 
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The customs of the Bauddha portion of Nciohrs are peculiar to them- 
selves; but in general the Neic&rs* And Pdrbatliahs both acknowledge and 
arc subject to the same Dharmashistra, although in some points there are 
appropriate usages for each. 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Ditha should be versed in 
the law Shastras, but he must be acquainted with the principles of law and 
justice, and be a man of high respectability. 

Neither is it required that the Bichdris should receive a regular legal 
training ; but they must always be well educated, of high character, prac- 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Dil/m or Bichari 
is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. 

§ 18. Adoption, Inheritance, dr. 

Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all his 
near relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which he 
must proceed, and in which lie must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in favor of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perforin 
the act in presence of a PancMijat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be, or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. If any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
neglected the above prescribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute is settled by calling 
together several elders of the tribe to which the deceased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe ; which usage governs 

the court’s decree. No man can adopt, or devise, at his own will and 
pleasure. 

With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is ascer- 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 
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rules the judgment-seat in all cases of application to it. Amongst 
the Khds tribe, if a person have a son born in wedlock, that son 
is his heir: if he have no such son, his brothers and brother’s male 
descendants are his heirs : his married daughters, or their progeny, never. 
If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion and no 
more. If he have a son by a concubine, and after his death his brothers 
and descendants do not conceal the deceased’s wealth, but fairly state it to 
the bastard son, and give him a reasonable portion, the bastard son must, 
in such case, take what they give him, and he can get no more in any 
court : but if they conceal the deceased s wealth, and put off the bastard 
son with idle tales, assigning him no share whatever, then the bastard son, 
if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total exclusion of the family so attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will rest with them. If a Khds 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him by will, either of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save only, and in moderation, to pious uses ; 
neither can a Khds adopt a son not of his kindred and make him his lieii, 
if lie have near blood relations. His first choice lies among his brother’s 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line ; his next among his daughter s 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magur, C! unmg, Munni, and Kairunh tribes agree with the. 
Khds in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. 

The Siva- Mar gy section of the Neicdrs agrees mostly with the Par- 
hulliahs on all these heads. The Buddha- Mar gy section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Nnvdrs of both persuasions, the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son born in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of their 
tribe. 
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§19. Crimea and Punishments . 

The great crimes (technically called Panch khat ) are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied : — 1, Confiscation of a man $ 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears and nose. 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes and emasculating. 5, Suspending by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 6, Flaying alive. 7, Death by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above punishments can only be inflicted by the chief court of each of 
the three cities ( Kathmandu ; lihatgaon, and Patan .) The lesser adilats 
have power to cause the “ touching')* of the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 


* A more methodical and complete enumeration of the great punishments, ( Panch Khnta — 
the word Khata being used to express as well the assigned penalty as the offence) is the 
following : 

1, Death. 2, Mutilation, 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
the offender’s wives and children. 5, Confiscation. 

Nor is this enumeration of the chief offences the technical Sastrika one — but the more useful 
and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by tho original enumeration ot 
the sacred law books. That enumeration is as follows : 

1. Brahm-hatya or brahmanicido. 

2. Stri-hatya, or woman killing. 

3. Bal-hatya , or infanticide. 

4. Gao-hatya or cow killing. 

G. Agumya-yavan or incest in the poculiar Hindu sense. II. 

t The Dhunga Chita yi or touching of a stone is this: When a cause is decided the 
Bichdri orders a stone (any one) to be brought, and upon it a few blades of Dub grass to be 
put. He then commands the loser of the cause to put a rupee and four dams on the stone and 
to touch it, observing to him “ you have committed an offence against tho Mahdrdja as well as 
the other party: that stone is the symbol of the Raja’s feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offence, and be freed.” The rupee put on the stone is the Bichdri' $ perquisite, and the 
four dams, that of the Muhdniak. This usage is not observed in every cause decided, but only 
when it is held that sin (pdp) is necessarily attached to the losing party, and never in cases of 
ordeal. Others say that the stone has the “ charan” or foot mark of the God VisHNU graved 
on it, (the Salirjrdm) and this account is more in harmony, with the usage of making atonement 
by an offering to it, than if it represented the sovereign of the state. II. 
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List of the chief offences above adverted to. 

1 Kah/tin Dhan, or treasure-trove, i. e. appropriating it. 2, Patric ide. 
3, Matricide. 4, Killing a Cow. 5, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 
7, Procuring Abortion. 8, Killing a Guru. 9, Incendiarism. 10, Poisoning. 
11, Theft and Robbery. 12, Taking another’s land by violence. 13, Seducing 
another’s wife. 14, Murder. 15, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to charita- 
ble and religious purposes. 16, Agamya-gavan or Incest. 

1st. — Kaly&ii Dhan is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 
new mines. Secretly appropriating any such (which all belongs to the 
crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished with death or confiscation in 
the chief ad a/at. If death be awarded, the Bichari delivers the offender 
to the Mnh&niah and he to the Poryas, who execute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Mahcuiiahs , and the Malum Naikiahs 
and the Bahiddrs , and others, going to the delinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other members of the family. 

To procure conviction in these cases, as in others, an informant 
(Pulaha) is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause, the 
informer (Pul Aha) and the accused (Sandhuah) whichever of them esta- 
blishes his case, gets a khilaat from the sirkfir, paying pagn and 
jUauri. If the informer loses, he is obliged to “ touch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less: (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the sirkfir as jitaun half the sum paid by 
the loser usddndov fine. In the Punch khat, the Kabjcin Plum above de- 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Maharaja. 

2nd. Patricide . — If any one, from the wantonness of youth, or selfish- 
ness, or avarice, or the instigation of his father’s women, should put his 
aged father under restraint or imprison him, or starve him to death, such a 
wretch ( Sandhuah) must have his property confiscated, and be put to death 
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by the Port/as (public executioners) ; if the wretch be a Brahman, his fore- 
lock must be shaved off ; his thread broken ; lie must have a stripe of the 
hair on all four sides of his head shaved off ; must be crammed with all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled and degraded ; paraded thus 
through the whole city ; his infamy proclaimed ; and finally he must be 
driven out of the country, with confiscation of all his property. 

3rd. Matricide. — This is punished like patricide. 

' 4th. Killing a cow.— Punishment the same as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

5th. Killing a Brahman ? — Ditto ditto. 

Oth. Killing a teaman . — If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 
having defiled his bed, the Mahans, having seized him, bring him before 
the court and he is beaten till he confesses, when lie is obliged to “ touch the 
stone,"’ his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Port/as for 
execution. If he has children, his children’s rights or shares are exempted, 
but all the rest of his property is confiscated. 

7th. Procuring abortion. — If any husband depart on a journey, and his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow become incontinent ; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and, in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and her paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb ; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her confession the 
mediciner and the paramour arc known, both are severely fined. 

8th. Killing a Guru , an elder brother , or a child. — A person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered to the Pon/as who conduct him through the city, 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, and warning the people-; and then, 
taking him forth from the city, execute him. His wife and children arc 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. 

yth. Arson. — Whoso sets fire to another's house is punished with death. 

10th. Poisoning. — This crime is also punished with death. 
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11th. 12th. and 13th. — Theft, robbery, and seduction. — If any one by 
violence take the property or land or wife of another, such an one is 
punished with heavy fines.* ** 

14th. Murder.— If any, from avarice, kill a man of wealth (Sahu), he 
is executed, and his property confiscated, and his wife and children made 
over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Sacrilege . — Whoso destroys the religious works of another, as a 
Dharma-sdla, or well, &c., founded for the good of his soul, such an one is 
severely punished and fined, according to the damage done : sometimes his 
whole property is confiscated. 

16th. Agamya-gavan or Incest.f — Whoso has sexual commerce with his 
Gurus wife or mother, or his father’s lesser wife, or his son’s wife, his pro- 
perty is confiscated and death is inflicted on him. 

Whoso has sexual commerce with his daughter or with his daughter- 
in-law, he is, first of all, heavily fined or all his property is confiscated : 
then the male sinner is committed to the Poryas, conducted throughout the 
city, and expelled with his penis cut off: and the female has her nose and 
ears and pudendum cut off, and is then expelled the city ; or else, she is 
given to be stuprated by fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 
Incest with an elder brother’s wife in his life-time is punished with very 


* The Hindu prejudice (in this case salutary) disinclines most of my informants to admit 
the fact that theft ia ever punished with death. The ordinary punishment is certainly mutila- 
tion, repeated on a repetition of the offence. But it is certain that aggravated cases of theft and 
robbery (between which there is no technical distinction made) are often punished with death, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in the preceding part of this paper. The description of 
theft in this place is strange enough, as is that of murder in the next paragraph. The just 
inference from such descriptions of these crimes is, that among these mountaineers, who are 
for the most part of fierce disposition and habits, the law has been obliged to exempt too many 
violent takings both of property and life from the ordinary definition and penalty of robbery 
and murder.— H. 

f One branch of this subject is treated at length in a paper published by Mr. Hodgson in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. I, page 45, enlitled 

** On the law and legal practise of Nepdl as regards familiar intercourse between a Hindu and 
an outcast.” Sec. 

2 i 
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heavy fines ; after levying which the younger brother may keep, if he will, 
the defiled wife whom the elder has put away. 

To have commerce after his death, with an elder brother’s wife is no 
crime whatever.* In Agamya-gavan , from the father seven steps, and from 
the mother five grades, are forbidden. If any marry within them, the 
man’s and the woman’s father, and the go-between, all are fined, and the 
woman must be put away. 

If any N ewar wife, in her husband’s life and whilst he is within N&p&l, 
go astray, she and the adulterer are fined sixty rupees ; after which, the 
woman may go with either her husband, or the adulterer, as she pleases. 
If she prefers her husband (lie willing) then the court shall take pam pin 
from him ; and if she go with the other, then lie shall have a second fine 
levied on him and take her. 

II a Neic&r go to Bliote, and his wife remaining at his house or at the 
house of her father, should elope ; or, if her protectors (father, uncle, bro- 
ther, &c.) should resolve to give her in marriage to another, her husband 
being (as before) in Bhote, in cither case the wife must perform “ pdchuJci" 
that is, she must go to the Mil Sabhd of the city she belongs to (Kathman- 
du, or Bhatgaon or Palan), and present two sup&ns and one mohr (six 
and half annas) to the judge ;t when the judge sends the two supdrts by 
the hands of a Mahan to the house of her husband. The Mahan having 
reached the house says to the relatives of the husband, “ this is the mpdri of 
him who is gone to Bhote. His wife is divorced from him, and I therefore 
return you the instalment of the marriage contract (i. e. th e mpdri.)” Then 


* Tliis seems an interesting relic of the old customary law of India, requiring or permit- 
ting a younger, “ to raise up seed” to an elder deceased brother, by marriage of°the widow : 
such a custom still prevails in Orissa. 

The custom itself would appear to be a relic of the still older and barbarous usage, which 
made the wife of ono common to all the brothers, an usage which I have heard of doubtfully 
as prevailing in some parts of India, but which is unquestionably prevalent in Bhote.— H. 

t Now, under the Oorkhas, a Ncwar wife cannot get free without paying two, four, or six, 
or more up to twenty rupees, according to her means H. 
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the wife returns all the ornaments, &c. given her by her husband, or if she 
delays in so doing, the Mahan compels restitution of them. The wife is 
then free to do as she wills ; but, still she is liable to fine (as all others are), 
if she have had sexual commerce with one of lower caste than herself. 

If any Neirdr commits adultery with a Newar woman, whose husband 
is gone to Bhotc , and the woman perform not pachnki then, supposing the 
caste of the parties to be the same and no relationship within the prohibited 
degrees to exist between them, they shall be fined in double the usual 
amount, or»onc hundred and twenty* rupees : and then be suffered to go 
free, unless the adulterer be within the prohibited degrees of relationship to 
the adulteress. In that case he is put to death, or his whole property is 
confiscated; or his penis is cut off; and every sort of indignity and hard- 
ship heaped on him ; or he is let off with a fine proportioned to his means : 
the punishment being increased or decreased according to the nearness or 
otherwise of the relationship. 

All such an adulterer’s relations arc obliged to go through the whole 
ceremonies of purification (prayas-chilla), paying all the allotted fees to 
the Dhannidhik&ri. 

If the wife or daughter-in-law of a Brahman is defiled by a Kshatriya , 
or other of lower degree, such an one (the male) is decapitated and all his 
property confiscated. The Bnilimani cannot regain her caste by perform- 
ing prayaschitta, but falls into the caste of him who defiled her ; and so in 
case of a female of the Kshatriya, Vaisya , or Sudra being defiled by a male 
of lower degree. If a Sudra defile the daughter, &c. of a Vaisya, but his 
caste be such that the Vaisya could take water from his hand, then the 
Sudra is let off with heavy fines ; his life and property, for the rest, being 
spared. But if the Sudra be so vile that the Vaisya could not lawfullyt 

• Here, as on all other occasions, this is the fine awarded to he paid, but only half of 

which actually is levied on the parly. H. 

+ List of the vile classes from whom no one can take water to drink- 

Kassai, Kusalliah, Porya, Dhobi, Kami, Damai, Kulu, Chama-hhalah, Phvgan, Maml ■ 
man , Sondr, Sarki } <§rc.— H. 
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drink water from his hand, then in such case the Sudra is decapitated and 
his property confiscated : and in this latter case all the Vaisyas of the city 
must perform prayasehitta.* 

If a Brahman defile a Kshatriya’s or a Vaisya’s or a pure Sudra s (whose 
water may be drank) daughter, it is no legal offence. If a Brahman or 
Kshatriya or Vaisya or pure Sudra violate the daughter of one of the vile 
classes ; then, if a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of his head, and he is expelled the 
country ; and all the four castes must perform prayasehitta. If a Ksha- 
triya or Vaisya or Sudra do so, his life is forfeited as well as his property 
confiscated. If any one become enamoured of a lovely girl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her ; then 

r 

he shall be made to “ touch the stone” and be heavily fined : and the 
person who sold him the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 

If any one corrupt and seduce the wife of any Parbattiah, (whether of 
the Brahmanical or other caste) such Parbattiah shall, if the case be 
clearly so, himself put the adulterer to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the adulteress, and turn her adrift. The injured husband, 
jf he prove his injury, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a Brahman. 

But if the woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and prove her innocence before a court of justice ; then the mur- 
derer of the pretended adidterer shall be executed, and all his property 
confiscated. In case the Parbattiah adulteress have sinned with many 
men, then the Parbattiah husband shall only slay the Jirst adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 


• When a person is ordered to perform this purification he goes to the Dhirmadhikdri 
and learns from him what rites are needful to be gone through. The Dharmidhikiri writes 
him a prescription for their performance, and takes usually two rupees for it.— H. 
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If the stroke of the injured husband fail to kill the adulterer, and lie 
turn on the husband and slay him, the adulterer shall escape punishment, 
and keep the woman to boot. Such is the usage among all the Parbattialis 
so long as they marry among the Parbattialis; but if a Parbattiah marry 
a New ami, he shall not have the privileges above described in respect to 
her. If any Parbattiah (Khds or Magar) marry the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory on the girl s parents if the man 
seek it : and the parents must wait his permission to marry her elsewhere. 
So, also, if the father s sister s son seek the mother's brother's daughter 
in marriage, the latter must assent, nor can she marry elsewhere till lie 
has declared his disinclination ; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any Newdr have any sexual commerce with the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is totally unlawful (by way of marriage or not), and he 
shall be severely lined. 

Assault .- If two persons disagree, fall out, and one strike the other so 
as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the charge is proved, shall make the blood-drawer “ touch 
the stone” and fine him five rupees to the Sirkdr . 

Fraud . — If any one, having mortgaged his land or property to a cre- 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and the case come before 
court, the court shall award the land or goods to the first creditor ; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay the debt of the first creditor, the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods till the pledge is redeemed. 

Guti Lands.— U any pledge his Guti* land for money and spend that 
money, in such case both giver and taker of such pledge shall be fined. 


* Guti is land consecrated to the deity, a sort of mortmain remaining in the hand of the 
mortmainer and his descendants, (ostensibly for the use of such deity, but really for own use ; 
the obligation to the god being liquidated by a petty annual ottering to him,) is for security from 
rapacity of government or the prodigality of heirs. Ft is deemed more sacred than “ birtha , 
which is an ottering to Brahmans, not to god himself, and is an alienation too. IT bercas Guti 
is only ostensibly an alienation— in fact, an entail of the strictest kind on the descendants of 
the Gutiyar. It is neither partible among heirs, nor transferable in any degree. — U. 
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But if the taker of such pledge upon discovery of its being Guti, give it 
up, then he shall not be fined. 

Forgery.— If any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt due to the deceased, and produce the bond and witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as the representative of the deceased, and the 
forgery be proved, the court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him “ touch the stone and from the other 
party they shall take jitaur'i for the SirMr. 

Swindling— If any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borrow money on it, and the taker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court : in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut 'off ; the right owner of the land shall have his 
own ; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds . — If the heirs of a dead man produce an obligation for 
money, all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be had ; — if such a case be brought before the 
Adulat, the court refers it to a Panchayat or orders an ordeal, or tenders to 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Shiva-mdrgy Newdrs, it 
orders either of them to put the Hari Vansa on his head, and take up the 
money contested at his soul’s peril if it be not his ; or if they be Bauddha- 
mdrgy, it commands either to take the Pancha Ralcs/ta and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent, from the winner and five per cent, 
from the loser, or dasond-bisond, see \ 13. 


JSipdl Residency , 2 9th January, 1831. 
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ON 

SANSCRIT ALLITERATION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM YATES. 


Alliteration is a subject, which in different eras of the world has 
engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the most powerful 
minds, both in the East and in the West. In the dark ages, when men 
retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts and caves, taking with them all 
the learning of their time, it excites no surprise, that they attempted to 
relieve the tedium of solitude, and to whet their ingenuity, by compositions 
which required the most vigorous efforts of intellect. It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 
denied, that they have afforded the strongest proofs of skill and persevering 
labour. Owing, however, not to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language when compared with the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 
Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to letters, and not to extend, 
as in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to p&das, and to whole stanzas. The 
following may be taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art : — 

Inter cuncta micaus igniti sidera coeli, 

Uxpellit tenebras c toto Phoebus ut orbe ; 

Sic csecas removit Je sus caliginis umbras, 

Fivicansque simul uero pnecordia motu, 

&olem justiciaa se se probat esse beatus. 
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The letters repeated, when read downwards, form the word Jesus three 
times, i. e. at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. 

Among the writers of this description in Europe, Aldhfxm is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of Malmsbury. He devoted much 
time to the study of Latin prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a piece, which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the third example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring in this essay. There is reason however to believe, though 
many ingenious pieces were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 
never reduced to a system as in Asia ; and that Aldhelm, though one of the 
first writers of this class there, will not bear a strict comparison with KXi.f dAsa 
of this country. 

It is generally believed, that the celebrated poet KAiJdAsa lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid gems 
that adorned the court of Vikramaditya, and by the epithet Kolijita, con- 
queror of millions, which was applied to him, it would seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the Nalodaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skill in alliteration. In four books, containing on the average 
fifty-four stanzas each, he has given such illustrations of this subject as can 
never be surpassed. 

This work has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin transla- 
tion by a continental scholar, Ferdinandus Benary : but from the manner 
in which the text is printed, the grand design of KaiJdAsa is completely 
sacrificed ; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean- 
ing appears to be, in many instances, most obscurely expressed, and some- 
times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, why KalIdAsa should 
again write the history of King Nala and Damayan iI, after it had been so 
elegantly written in flowing verse by VyAsa Deva, except that lie intended 
in this simple story to shew forth his ingenuity in alliteration ; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it contained a sin- 
gle instance of such ingenuity. Since then it was the particular design of 
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this great poet, to illustrate this subject ; it will be proper in the first place 
to consider the different kinds of alliteration which his work contains. 

The Nalbdaya is for the most part written in verse measured by time, 
but is interspersed with verses measured by the number of syllables. The 
verses measured by time belong to the second class, first order, first genus, 
and ninth species of Sanscrit poetry. The genus is called and 

the species Each line contains thirty-two instants, with the 

poetic pause at the end of the third foot or twelfth instant. An instant is 
one short syllable ; a long syllable is two instants. In scanning this 
metre, only trisyllabic feet must be used ; with the exception of one dissyl- 
labic, the spondee ; and one quadrisyllable, the proceleusmatic. The sixth 
foot of each line, or of the second and fourth pddas, must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first pAda immedi- 
ately after the first foot ; and in the second pdda at the close ; in the third 
p&da, in like manner, after the first foot, and in the fourth at the close ; or 
in other words, the alliteration is found in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end. The first verse will serve as a general 
specimen for the whole, as — 

wwyl — |ww-| — | — |w— v| Iww- * 

'f q grgjTgg: i 

|vw-| wv-l Iw — wl |vv- 

>* * 

0 my heart ! never depart from Yddava, the father of Love , who is the fire that hums the 
intolerable wood of sin f and who preserves the three worlds from all enemies. 

Though the preceding is the regular structure of the verses measured by 
time in the Nalddaya, yet there are one or two exceptions in the position of 
the letters repeated. In the first book the following exception occurs : — 

She saw there some men bright as fire, glorious and energetic ; and in appearance so like 
Nala, that there was no difference between them . 

2 L 
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The verses in the NalSday a, measured by* the number of the syllables, 
and interspersed with the others, are of the first class and of the first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, consisting 

of eight syllables to the pada, and the fifth species, TfwfaRiT ; or of the 
twelfth genus, consisting of twelve syllables to the pdda, and of the 

fifth species, In scanning these metres the only feet employed are 

the Iambus artd Anapa'st. In the verses of these metres the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in all the four pddas ; but most commonly it is differ- 
ent in the third and fourth pddas to what it is in the first and second. The 
position of the repeated letters in each pada is determined by the choice of 
the poet. The following examples will illustrate these remarks:-— 

^ — W — — W — 

A 

W. WTmTWTTSWTTSTffa: II 

\j 

While he, a sea of excellence , and she, of a loving mind, were in their glory, the warbling 
flowery spring returned . 


’sftr %ar i 


This river side is very beautiful, free from cranes, and adorned with flowers which have been 
tasted by the bees. What coyness is this of yours ? said one who with gentle force and flattery 
led away his beloved . 

In these metres KAlIdasa often confines the alliteration to two of the 
pddas, in which case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In all these instances the letters repeated form complete 
pddas : — as 

fair fair fair fair fa%faiHtTWEVrT i 
^tfa^f faHT farm fam farm 11 


• 9 Twas as if some angry cuckoo was chiding the absent fair ones , and addressing them in 
broken accents 
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WT **1TT *TRRn? N^SSf 3fWIW. I 

SWT WT HgjT 3TR3T *3TOT^W. II 

Did not the lover , gazing on the vernal sky , which , from the number of sportive busy bees t 
appeared covered with wandering clouds , meet with the object of his heart's desire ? 

Those wishing to see other examples of the kinds of alliteration that 
have been here introduced, have only to refer to the Nalodaya , where 
they will find them in abundance. The work, however, being confined 
entirely to the kinds that have been mentioned, does not supply a 
full exposition of the subject under consideration. It furnishes numerous 
examples of the first three orders of this species of poetry, and particu- 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyond these, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders which are necessary to complete the system. And even 
in the first three orders, it does not give examples of all the genera, and 
much less of all the species which they contain. 

The subject of alliteration, therefore, deserves in this place a more 
minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 
a third class of Sanscrit poetry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by which it is known is Yamaha. In compositions of this nature, it 

is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the poet, in every repetition they must be employed in a 
different acceptation ; and if this rule is ever violated, it is at the expense 
of his ingenuity. 

In this class of poetry there are ten orders, and in some of them 
several genera, species, and varieties, which we shall now proceed to specify. 

1.— The first order is called In this the letters repeated occur 

together without any others intervening. It has four genera, determined 
by the number of pddas in which the alliteration occurs. We shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is divided into four parts, 


For a description of these classes, see the Prosody of the author’s Grammar. 
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called padas ,*■ if the alliteration occurs only in one of these, it is of 
the first genus ; if in two, of the second ; if in three, of the third ; and if 
in four, of the fourth. 

In the first genus there are several species, which arise from the posi- 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four padas. They 
may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the pada 
as well as in the first, second, third, or fourth pMa at pleasure ; but to 
belong to this genus must occur in only one pada : as, 

TT^ar.HSlT 3IT7TT VRWT TTT<q I 

The people are happy in having you for their king : you who are distinguished ill receiving 
taxes to the extent of the four seas. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in two of the p/ulas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; the second and third ; the second and 
fourth ; or the third and fourth : 

qlq? f q uwftf sww n 

* May these glorious kings conquer in the dreadful battle— by whom the earth is filled with 
wealth.’ 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in three of the pidas; as in the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth ; the first, third, and fourth ; or the 
second, third, and fourth : as, 

0 beloved, we are conquered by your beautiful countenance ; and why should not the lotus 
which adorns the water , surrounded with bees and full of petals, prevail , though it does not 
speak ? 
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In the fourth genus there is only one species, which arises from the 
repetition of the letters together in each of the pddas : as, 

WTUT WTSf trfTTOTTR* URTft tffirlt II 

ftw ni ftPw II 

The whole heaven resounded with the many deep pitiable and wailing sounds of the birds } 
quitting the surface of the lakes and flying in all directions . 

The last three genera may have several species, arising from the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the pdda, as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of each pdda, 
at the pleasure of the poet. 

2. — The second order is called 3PT?T- It differs from the former in the 

ft 

repetition of the letters with something intervening. It has four genera, which 
arc distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, three, or four pddas. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one Jidda displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance ; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this genus. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the position 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and second pddas; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; or the second and third ; the second 
and fourth ; or the third and fourth : as 

The peacock, having a beautiful shining tail, has ascended the crystal mount of pleasure, and 
is dancing . 

In the third genus there are four species, determined by the position 
which the repeated letters occupy in the first, second and third ; the iiist, 
second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and 
fourth pddas : as 

2 M 
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gRTw ?TTfrzret i»fqr fwt tit:i - ^ 

mf*r wfrrwT* ti 

The enemy 't elephant a, killed by our dettroying power, appeared by their flowing blood like a 
dark cloud reddened by the setting tun. 

In the fourth genus there is only one species — though there may be 
several varieties, from the position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of the p/tdas : 

Your head of hair is like, the bees (for blackness,) your face superior to the lotus ; and you among 
your lovers, like Lakshmt, enrich (your favourite.) 

In this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end ; in the beginning and middle ; the beginning and end ; the 
middle and end ; or in all the three parts : as 

*TS»T^T: *PETHlf %fT I I 

Joyful laughter was deslrotjcd ; the pleasures of love were diminished ; the disconsolate 
women were no longer cheerful ; and the welfare of the city was neglected. 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris- 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words; in which case 
the first pada agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third, and the second with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the .second with the third : as 

By the cries of the cuckoo ; by the sound of your voice , my friend ; and by the blowing of the 
south winds, my heart is ravished . 


This is called 
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If in this order, the alliteration occurs at the beginning of each pdda, 
it is called ^ ; if at the end ipq. » 

3.— The third order is called qnqqrreqri, and is a union or mixture 
of the two preceding orders, having the same letters repeated both together 
and apart. The alliteration may consist of different letters, as in the 
first order ; or of the same letters, as in the second : and thus two genera are 
produced. 

In the first genus, which consists of different letters repeated both toge- 
ther and apart, there are three species, as when the first pdda agrees 
with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or the first with the third, 
and the second with the fourth ; or the first with the fourth, and the second 
with the third : as 

HTTmTHPcfair qn-qraqiTqraqrvR ii 

What woman can hear to see the rainy season , when the stars are hid by clouds , when the 
loud thunder resounds , and the clouds are black as death ? 

In the second genus there arc two species, as when the same letters 
are repeated both together and apart, in two or in fourpwdas : as 


We shall die by the night lengthened into nine hours , which though I have passed f still it U 
not gone, 

4. — The fourth order is called or «rgt. In this the last letters 

of one pdda correspond with the beginning of the next : as 

. nr II 

The bewilderment of the Rdkshases wandering in all directions was manifest } and by their 
great leader , when routed , many unworthy deeds were done . 
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faflr?rrfTrYm^$ra*H*T'BT^n n 

n^rTKtrww 5 TVttTll»itrT^Ti ^TtcwTTHS^$T»ftmTfiroTfjrf*i ti 

0 immortals ; the well armed, bold , glorious and warlike enemy does not tremble at our 
prowess. What fine, well mailed, broad chested , bold man , is acting the hero, unmoved in the loud 
resounding battle ? 

The following, written over the holy water in one of the churches in 
Paris, is a specimen of the kind in Greek ; with this difference, that the 
whole reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both ways — vi^pov uvojirijia ^ pomv o \fsw — (wash your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same kind in Latin. 

Roma tibi subito, motibus ibit amor . 

Sole medere pede, ede , perede mehs. 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit. The following stanza 
reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning both 
ways. 

Is not this a beautiful woman, whose gait is like that of a large elephant ? She is adorned 
with her necklace, is gone into the grove, and let her lover follow . 

8. — The eighth order is In this every pada must be the 

same, and also every part of every pada ; so that the same letters must be 
reiterated as many times as the nature of the verse requires, to fill up the 
whole stanza. There may of course be many kinds of this, arising from the 
number of syllables fixed upon for repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or syllables repeated must occur in a different sense 
every time they are repeated, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a whole stanza, and yet make good sense. The following is given 
as a specimen of this kind of composition, for the explanation of which I am 


This term is applied by some writers to the next order. 
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indebted to Mr. Wilson. Though a misapplication of ingenuity, it serves 
the purpose for which it is here adduced, of explaining the nature of this 
description of alliteration. 

ggggT RRT«TRT SRTRRr I 

ggggt RRtRRr wRi«r^rr RRr«r?rril 

O thou ! who participates t in my feelings, effect the union of me, with this maiden, alike 
unparalleled by any ; in whom loveliness and accomplishments are combined ; but who is filed 
with haughtiness, and is indifferent to my sufferings. 

Analysis ; — *JRr«TRTU a fellow sufferer, from rrtst and rtR ;* rt me, 
with this (maid) ; RRTRRTqRIJTRr unparalleled in beauty and accom- 
plishments, from V, w, RR, and ^JHRPT ; RRTRR bring to or with, unite, tf, 
’SIT, and Qjt to lead ; ' ! 9*iRi'«TRTUHRT'TRr indifferent to my sufferings, rtirtr, 
RTR and RUT ; URTRRT haughty, R and rtr. 

9. — The ninth order is This requires one whole stanza to 

be the same as the next in sound, but diflerent in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there can he only one kind of this ; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the varied length of the stanza. The following 
are specimens of this description : as, 

^f*TRT rJTR rR UT. I 

’’SfaRlrTm rtf^Rh RfwR: 1 

vf C. vj 

Ri&nifaftarRRRTqtnZRT 1 Rtf II 

J 

He will go to the good , great , handsome , rough chested , renowned , virtuous , excellent , blue - 
eyed king , ( Rdma.) 

And in passing to the principal , lofty , enchanting , hard , inhabited mountain opposite, his 
splendour will be visible, for a season, in the sky . 

10. — The tenth order is called RRTHtfRR. This is only partial 
alliteration ; it has sometimes only the appearance of it, arising from some 


* 


RTtf same tfltfTtf II 
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similarity in the sound of certain letters ; at others there is an alliteration, 
but it is irregular, and can be reduced <co no definite rules : as 

The noble Kurus , devoted to the conquering and preserving of the land , firmly opposed their 
enemies , and made them tremble in the battle. 

. Besides the preceding there is another kind of alliteration called 
by means of which the whole stanza may be thrown into some artificial 
form. The particular form into which the v.erse is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
follow. 

1.— The iiTTjfw has«the syllables of the stanza so arranged as to 
read the same either straight forward, or cross-ways, following the order of 
the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre- 
sent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated ; as 

v ? ^ fir ^ v 1 vr v *r m fa m far fa: 

xxxxxxx>o<xxxxxx 

w ? $ fa * v 3 [t W v ^ w vj fa ur fa 

When the contest commenced with loud vociferations , the juice flowed copiously from the 
infuriated elephants engaged in the battle . 

2. — The after the stanza is regularly arranged according to 

its four p&das, or component parts, has the syllables so disposed that the 
whole of the first half reads the same straightforwards or downwards ; and 
the whole of the second half reads the same beginning with the first syllables 
forwards and the last syllables upwards ; as 

1 1 r — ' - ■ 

* Ml * u fir $ 3 i 

* n *1 *r * v m « 

* ^ h « * ^ fit 
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The stanza arranged in its common form reads thus 

*T*nR?firat«!T5i m^rcranreffa n 

The field of battle is enlightened by the fearless ; but destructive to the pleasures of the 
fearful; on it the brave shout for victory t and the base are put to flight , 

3* The has each padci the* same, whether read forward or 

backward, or from the centre to each extremity ; while all the paths to- 


gether read the same cither downwards 

or upwards, 

whether 

we commence 

at the centre or 

at each 

extremity : as 





* 

wr 

3ir 

fa 

fa 

w»r 

5 rr 

% 

3T 

fa 

qsr 



3> T 

fa 


3iT 


t 

u 


•T' 

3iT 

3»T 

fa 

9 

u 

31 

31 



fa 


* 


The verse in its usual form stands thus — 

f sr^rfafa srrsrrf i 

*T2RTTH 'HT 5RTfiT fa^H3I3J>?^fa II 

0 dastards; (see where) the rutting elephants are contending, exciting the gods to war , 
carrying the proud foes to warlike deeds, and shining ( under the conduct of those who) save the 
conquering and the conquered * 

4.— The has the syllables so arranged, that when the stanza 

is divided into its four component parts, each part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a drum ; whence its name. 



2 o 
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The verse in its regular form stands thus : 

VtT’JTRE’lTEVT II 

The army at the commencement of the expedition was full of spirits ; and with its infuri- 
ated elephants , vociferous and well conditioned . 

5. The admits of the letters being arranged in the form of a wheel 

or discus, from which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences ; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the left and then upwards ; afterwards from the top 
round the periphery. The first line of the verse forms the radii ; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference ; as — 



The verse in its regular form reads thus — 

(A pond) adorned with deer, geese, quails and teals, and having its winds impregnated with 
the moist odours of the tender lotuses . 

The or the great or Potter's wheel, differs from the 

preceding in being read from the axle along the radius upwards, then along 
the periphery to the left, and down the next radius to the axle. Then 
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commencing from the axle again it proceeds in like manner through the 
other three parts of the wheel — as will appear from the following example : — 



fawfaunj TTSTfihJTTRRt ftwWTT I 
TIRrrlNT ^TR^irf%?TTWTT II 

Radha hearing the words of her companions, and going joyfully according to appointment 
at the time of the. fcstical, was dishonoured: and being truly devoted to her lord, was suffused 
with tears of grief that she was not rather hilled. 

6. — The is so composed that the stanza may be arranged in 

the form of a lotus, from which its name is derived. There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. In this (lie 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from which the reading com- 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N. &c. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards ; as 
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If the size of the lotus is enlarged by the admission of two stanzas into 
its composition, the construction is more/ simple, as in the following example, 
which is read right across according to the figures one, two, three, four. 
This was given me by a pundit applying for a situation as a teacher ; and 
the syllables beginning at one and going round to eight, form the motto 
which in Bengali means, Forget me not. 



The following is the regular form of the stanzas and their rendering — 

*rr*jT% T^iri ii 

'q^rqfv i 

I, having heard of your great fame 

By the hearing of the ear , have come ( to sec you ) ; 

I do not request of you either elephants or horses ; 

Neither , 0 Preserver ! do I desire silver or gold ; 

J do not seek the infelicity of others ; 

But, Sir , your lasting prosperity . 

You will understand, 0 Poet! the sum of all my desires, 

By reading the first and last syllables of these stanzas . 
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Compare with the preceding figure the stanza, which in its regular 
form reads thus— ' 

unil -JTfoWWrT TWTWTtf vnfiTOT I 

mfimnirr sjurciT ii 

O excellent for wisdom, your assembly shines distinguished for taste, full of splendour, high 
in spirit , expert at repartee , and divinely resplendent . 

7 _The admits the stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 

sword, whence the name. The first stanza forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 



The following is the regular form of these words with their rendering : 


WTTTajWfasr II 

tRTrJTiTm’sM^T: I 


May the groat Umd, who is continually praised in powerful strains by Siva, Indra, Rama 
and Ganesha; who is able to take away their pain; who is the mother oj the devout, 


2 v 
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concentration of excellencies, the remover of fear, the venerable goddess, the glory of women, 
command, my prosperity . # 

8. — The presents the stanza in the form of a low. The read- 

ing commences from the centre letter of the bowstring within the arrow, 
first to the right hand and then from the same letter to the left. After, 
from the centre letter of the bow, first to the right hand and then to the 
left ; as will be seen by comparing the verse which follows with the artificial 
form : 



rlTTr I 

II 

May the excellent goddess Tara, the constant giver of good and the remover of all 
hindrance, though tremendous and unattainable by your works, promote your welfare. 

9. — The is made in imitation of a necklace or rosary. The 

reading commences from the foremost bead, pearl, or jewel, and passing 
from that to the upper line goes round the string according to the figures. 
The letters in the first gem and all in the upper line, arc read from the 
left to the centre, then upwards, downwards, back again to the centre and 
to the right, every syllable being repeated with the centre one. All in the 
second line from 7 to 12 are read from the right hand to the centre, then 
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downwards, upwards, back again to the centre and to the left, as will appear 
from comparing with the artificial form the stanza that follows : 


2 3 4 5 G 



TnronnrRirr 

TSTIT^TrlT^flT ^ TTTft*R ft ft - ^ I 

\f N * 

^TJrrfsrwrTrftw «rrf?r strft^rftrtft n 

Know , 0 wise man , that those who come to the brink of the river of the gods , and repeating 
the name of Rama depart to immortality , arc absorbed in Vishnu ; they, like cold in winter , do 
not return to this sinful world; their hope , like the horizon bright with the setting sun , obtains 
liberation from the world, and is no more disappointed . 

10 . The is of a more extensive form, and I am indebted to 

the Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1835, for a specimen of it : it was 
composed by a pandit at Nadiya, and addressed to a Missionary. It is not 
quoted for the sense it contains, but as furnishing an example of a number 
of stanzas arranged in the form of a tree. The stem of the tree beginning 
from the top *L and going to the bottom W, forms the first stanza. By 
taking the left hand side, and joining all the letters with the stem, other 
stanzas are produced, as toNt, and so forth to the bottom of the stem. 
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Then TpiifaT. &c. &c. Afterwards by taking the right hand, and joining 
all those letters with the stem, other verses,<are produced, as and 

’’sreffaT, &c. &c. In this manner thirty-four stanzas are contained in the 
small compass of this tree. The accompanying is the figure of the tree, 
copied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as it can be imitated 
in type. 



This has been literally rendered, and, as far as possible imitated in 
form, in the subjoined English version : — 
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To the ultimate Being’s 
To the Lord of the lowliest'* 
To the universal Ruler’s ser* 
To the world-containing Deity’s service 
To all pleasurable delights ev- 
To the enjoyment of agreeable food ever 
To the worship of the Supreme Deity ear- 
To reposing on beautiful couches, laudab- 
To wandering in places of retirement 
Full of merit, peaceful, grave, to good deeds in 
Clad in neat garments, with mind to wisdom dcvot 
Protector of the poor, prosperous, meditating the Shasters 
Faring abundantly, right-spoken, and ever pure in 
Removing the griefs of the poor, with mind fixed on God, 
Delighting to aid others, slow to unbecoming behaviour, ex- 
Devoted to virtue, following the instructions of the Shasters, excel- 


To 

God’s 

holy 

ser- 

vice 

ev- 

er 

ear- 

nest- 

ly 

in- 

clin- 

ed 

in 

heart, 

ex- 

cel- 

lent, 

and 

hap- 


Being’s ultimate the To 

Being’s all-wise omniscient the To 

ser- Deity's preserving all the To 

service just good Bestower'a the To 

ev- Deity redeeming great the To 

most Invisible the of worship the To 

ear- duties proper your weigh to Maturely 

just- enjoyment every of sweetness the taste To 

fondly groves charming through rove To 

m- compassionately upright, clpver, Handsome, 

dispos- meditation to happy, duties appropriate to Attached 

prone ever ill fttul good of balancing the To 

in clean ever and mild-spoken, Sin-hating 

devoted, truth to, holy, righteous, Merciful, 

«x- another help to slow not, diligent, intelligent, Sober, 
excel- passionssubdued of, truth speaking, patient, composed, Tranquil 


py> 
Sir ! 


may 

Sal- 


va- 

tion 

be 

yours. 
Amen ! 


In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration which have been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice : it is that of forming stanzas 
with any given number of consonants. Verses arc formed, from which half 
the letters of the alphabet are excluded, and others in which only oue- 
fourth part of the consonants occurs. These are again reduced to tlnee, 
two, and even one consonant. It might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intelligible verse by the aid of a single consonant ; 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achieved. In the following stanza no conso- 
nant is used save ^ </, and it occurs no less than six and thirty times. 




(Krishna) the benevolent, the tronbler of the injurious, the purifier whose arm is 
discharged a weapon at the enemy\ 

2 Q 


destructive 
destroyers t 
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In reference to the artificial specimens it may be observed, that 
since every form which pleases the imagination of the Poet may be select- 
ed as a kind of mould into which the verse may be cast or shaped, it 
is manifest that many other forms, beside those given, might be produced. 
Among these arc commonly enumerated the flag, the dove-cot, the boat, 
the serpent, the earth, the door, the curls, the pond, the chain, the chariot, 
the sun or moon, and constellations, &c. Of all these I have not been able 
to obtain good specimens, and as most of them are of modern invention, 
and may be formed and increased at the pleasure of the Pandits, I have 
not deemed it of much importance to seek after them. The examples 
that have been supplied will be sufficient to explain the nature of this kind 
of poetry ; and taken in connection with the other ten orders, to shew that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a subject of no inconsiderable extent. I have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic ; it would be vanity 
therefore to suppose that I have exhausted it in this short attempt. Should 
what has here been advanced lead some scholar, better capable of fulfilling 
the task, to discuss it at a greater length, I shall consider that I have 
done more service to the cause of literature, and the objects of the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing I have 
written. The little information I have collected, has been gleaned with 
some trouble from different native works, there not being to my know- 
ledge even among them a complete treatise on the subject. 

I cannot conclude without observing, that the very ingenious speci- 
mens of alliteration which have been brought forward, must convince every 
unprejudiced mind that the natives of this country are by no means defi- 
cient in intellect. No nation has ever penetrated to a greater extent the 
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arcana of literature than the Hindus ; and no other nation has ever yet 

♦ 

presented an equal variety of poetic fcompositions. The various metres of 
Greece and Rome have filled Europe with astonishment ; but what are 
these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under its three 
classes of poetical writing ? Whilst we thus place the Eastern sages far 
above all the Western bards for their skill in poetry, it must at the same 
time be regretted, that their attention to those parts of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their minds from that correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and which to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embellishments of poetry. 

The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From the past the 
Hindus may learn that they have no reason to be discoiuaged in any lite- 
rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall tail through the 
want of talent : only let them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they are capable, and they have nothing to fear from competition with any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them lcain how much more 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 
their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the abstruse, 
though ingenious parts of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 
character of the English, that science can do more for a nation than lite- 
rature ; and that both of them combined can work wonders. There was a 
time, as in the days of Aldhelm, when the English, like the Hindus, were 
more devoted to the recondite parts of school learning, than to the acqui- 
sition of sound scientific knowledge ; and had they continued so, they had 
never been what they are at the present period. Those dark ages have 
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rolled away, and the light of science and literature are now shining forth 
in their strength . That light has daw'hed on this land ; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to behold its glories, and are commencing a career 
which will conduct them to honor and prosperity. Let them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance ; and may the time come, when 
they shall as much excel Europeans for their improvements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the dark and deep parts of literature. 



TRANSLATION 


OF AN 


INSCRIPTION IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE, 

DISCOVERED 

AT BUDDHA GAYA, IN 1833. 


Bv LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. BURNEY, 

British Resident in Ava. 


The accompanying paper, (Plate I*) is a facsimile of an ancient Bur- 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother, 
Captain George Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 
marble containing the inscription is fixed against the wall of the inner 


* The original fac-siinile having by some accident been lost, Mr. V. IIatiiorne, Judge 
of Gaya, was kind enough to have three more impressions taken with great care from the stone, 
which he states to be fixed into the wall in an inverted position. From these the present 
lithograph has been executed, marking the exterior margin of the letters as they now exist. 
This has been done with the greater care because a doubt exists as to the date on the stone; the 
short account given by myself in the Journal of the Asiatic Society , May 1834, from Ratna 
Paula’s reading, (without any knowledge of Colonel Burney’s having taking up the exami- 
nation of it) making it 200 years more recent than appears in the present translation.— J. P. Sec. 
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court of the convent of Satty/tm, mentioned in the 2d edition of Hamil- 
ton’s East India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gaya. That building 
is called on the spot Guru Mdlh, and Captain Burney was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddhist temple about forty 
years ago, whilst some labourers were excavating the earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sanyas! or Mahant who now has charge of all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaudama to be seen at Buddha Gaya , and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 

The character in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, KyanJc-lsa* 
or stone letter, and it bears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ- 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those of the common alphabet are 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pagan, as well as a remarkable in- 
scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Koung M,/ioo- 
dau-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which were supposed by former English 
travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 
in the common Burmese language, but in this .square alphabet. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the difference between the two characters : — 
oo <j 00-5 r/S, ta-yonk, a man, in thecommon Burmese writing, is mcLUinf I 
in the square character. It does not appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever in general use in Burundi, but there is one work now always written 
in a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription. It is 
the Kammua-tsa (‘), or rules for inducting a Burmese into the order of priest- 


*Thc letter here expressed by ts should, on analogy with the Pevan&gari, be written ch : In 
the same way the th should bes; the z should be j; the y frequently r ; and the d, t. The author 
prefers the English rendering which gives the pronunciation nearest to the original, and his 
orthography has accordingly been preserved throughout the present paper. Sec, 

f- The 4th line of the inscription contains this word. 

(') Sanscrit. Katmma-vAifnja, 
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hood, translations from which are given in the Appendix No. 5, to Symes’s 
embassy to Ava, and in Dr. (Buchanan) Hamilton’s essay on the lite- 
rature and religion of the Burmans, published in the bill volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. The writing exhibited in Symes’s plate of the Bar- 
man alphabet as the Pali or religious text of the Burmans, is in the same 
square character ; indeed, it is a sentence copied from the Kammua-tsn , 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other substance with. the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.* The learned ima- 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 
to be cut, it was invented for lapidary inscriptions ; or perhaps its closer 
resemblance to the ancient PAli alphabet may have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kyonk-tsa , but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 
additions. 

As I possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 39 volumes,') 1 have been enabled, with the assistance of some 


* Sym l£S has not copied the sentence quite correctly, and has omitted the first syllable of the 
first word. Tn the accompanying paper B. (Plate 11.) the sentence may be seen written in both 
the square and the common Burmese characters. The Kammua-isa is composed entirely in tho 
Pali language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer an oath upon to a priest, 
and sometimes on solemn occasions to laymen. Those vowel marks which are placed above 
consonants in the common character, are often placed, slightly altered, on the same line with 
the consonants in the Kammua-tsa character, apparently bccauso the lines in that kind of 
writing have very little space between them. T\m Kammua-tsa character is called “ Mag- 
ycezc-ye”\ Tamarind seed writing, because the letters are supposed to resemble that seed. 

f Tho Burmese possess several histories of their own kings, as well as of the kings of 
Prome, Pagan, Pegu, Zenmay, Toung-ngoo and Ta-t,houng, relating fairly enough their dis- 
asters as well as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of authenticity, otten supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions. About four years ago the present king of Ava appointed some 
of his most learned priests and officers to compile a new edition of the large Burmese History, 
called Mafia Yazawcn-dau-yyce ( e ). I possess a copy of this work in 3D \olumcs. It commences 
with the creation of the world, according to the Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after giv ing 

| Perhaps a corruption of M&gddhfr y from the country where the writing was current, bEC. 

(*) Mahd lUja Wenddgri. 
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learned Burmese at Rangoon, to give my brother the following translation 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The letters do not appear ori- 
ginally to have been neatly or quite correctly cut, and sgme of them, as 
well asftwo of the numeral figures, are not formed according to any of the 
Kyouk-tsa known at Rangoon. Still as no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out, the learned at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decyphering the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate II.) contains a copy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and the following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages will admit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 
omitted, but it will be seen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a grammatical construction. All such additional words 
are included within brackets : 

“ (The temple of) P&yatha-bhat, Q) place of (Gaudama's) eating cha- 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named, Theeri Dhamma Thauka, (*) who ruled over Zaboodipa ( 3 ) 
island, subsequently to (the year) 218 ( 4 ) of the Lord God's religion, having 


some account of the kings of Magadha and Central India, and of the life of Gaudama, relates 
a history of the kings of Tagoung, Prome, Pagan, Pegu and Ava, coining down to the year 
1821. The ground work of this compilation is taken from other histories written at various 
times, and principally from two works, copies of which I also possess. One is a very popular 
history in 20 volumes, comprising a period from the creation of the world down to the Burmese 
year 1073, (A. D. 1721) written by a private individual named Moung Kula, who is said to 
have died about the time that the Peguers took Ava in 1751. The other is a continuation of 
this history, compiled by an officer named Pana Mengyee or Moutta Menoyee, and 
comprises a period from 1711 to 1819, to the death of the late king, in 13 volumes. What Mr. 
Crawford reported as to the account of the late war written by the royal historiographer 
at Ava, is a very good story, but l have the best reason for believingThat he was incorrectly 
informed. There is no such officer at Ava as a special historiographer, and the portion con- 
tinuing the history from 1821 to 1830 in 8 or 9 volumes, has only lately been completed by a 
committee of officers and learned nien, whose labours have not yet been published. An abstract 
of the large history was prepared for me in 1830, by order of the king of Ava, and I then made 
a translation of it. 
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been destroyed for a long time, the Lord who repaired (it) was one Pentha- 
goo-gyee ( 5 ). When afterwards (if was) again destroyed, king Thado (*) 
built (it). When afterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the Lord of the 
white Elephant, ( 7 ) the great king of righteousness, deputed (as) his repre- 
sentative the teacher Theert Dhamma Paha Raja Goona, (*) (lie) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Theeri Kathara ( a ). There was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Warada- 
thi fulfil his engagement, and let Pyoo-ta-thein-men^) (or chief of 100,000 
Pyoos,) assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-thakhen- 
nge ( in ) and to the great officer Hatha, (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning moon of Pyatho, (“) in the year 407 ( 1! ). 
On Sunday, the 8th day of the waxing moon Tazoun-mhoun ( 15 ), in the year 
4G8 ( vt ), worship was paid (to the temple) with various flags ( 15 ) worthy to 
be presented. Worship was paid repeatedly with offerings ( l6 ) of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 21 ( 17 ) young persons 
considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid with a 
Padetha ( 1B ) (tree), bearing flowers, cups and cloths. Tn order that the 
duty of (making) religious offerings might continue without interruption 
throughout all time, purchase was made with the weight of our bodies ( I9 ), 
and bestowed (on the temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibban (*°), and (we) desire the reward of becom- 
ing Rahandas ( 41 ) (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Lord God 
Arimadeya 

Explanatory Notes. 

},—Payatha-bhatf are said to be Pali words, meaning boiled rice and milk. Tbe 
first charitable offering which Gaudama received after he issued from the wilderness, 
where he had been performing austerities during six years, was in a village called Theita- 
nigoun, from a rich man’s daughter named Tiioozata. It consisted of boiled rice and 


2 s 


f S . P Ay as a . 


(*) Sri Kasyapa * 
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milk, and the spot where he ate (.*) it was called Payatha-lhat afterwards. That spot was 
close to the right bank of the Nareenjana ( b ), now called Nilajan stream, into which Gain 
dama cast the gold plate containing the food, after having eaten forty-nine mouthfuls of it. 
The plate floated up the stream and gave aproof that Gaudama would become a Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Magadha named Tiieeri Dhamma Thauka, built one of 
the 84,000 temples, which he raised to the memory of Gaudama 218 years after that 
Buddha’s death. The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, Tsedi or Zedi ( c ), are 
now generally built in Burmah, of a round and solid form, like that of the Dagope in 
Western India, but in former times, as may be seen particularly at Pagan, they were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them. At Pagan there still exists one pagoda called Thcm-bau-zedi( d ) f or ship- 
temple, probably from the circumstance of the form having been taken from that in use in 
countries beyond sea, which is something like the large Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya , 
described in Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer as “ a lofty brick edifice resembling at 
a distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys had a picture taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this edifice, and of most of the surrounding objects at 
Buddha Gaya. Tiieeri Diiamma Tiiauka ( c ) built a monastery as well as a temple in 
84,000 different parts of his empire, and as the temple now standing at Buddha Gaya 
called by the Burmese Malta Baudhi Paribauga Zedi ( f ) (temple in which all offerings to 
Buddha’s sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Burmese vakeels to have been 
originally built by the king of Magadha, they suppose that the inscription refers to the 
monastery which was built at the same time, and which might have been styled Payatha- 
lhat, but of which there are no remains now. The words of the inscription do not 
however quite warrant such a supposition. 

2. — Tiieeri Dhamma Tiiauka was the grandson of Tsanda-goutta, ( g ) who 
must be the same as Ciiandra-gupta, king of Magadha of Sanscrit authors, and San- 
dracoptos, or Sandracottos of the historians of Alexander the Great. According 
to the Burmese history, Tsanda-goutta reigned for 24 years, between the Burmese 


(•) The term used for Gaudama or any priest’s eating is, u giving it glory.” 

( b ) S. Nairanjatia ( c ) S. Chaitya ? ( d ) Sembojeti, 

(•) Sri Dharmaasoka, ( f ) Paribboya jeti . 

(*) The Burmese letter 0 is often pronounced as ch, and is used always for the c/t in P^li or 

foreign words, but the usual sound given to it is more like a hard s pronounced with the tongue 
pressed against the roof of the mouth. 
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sacred year 162, and 186 or B. C. 382 and 358. He is also described as having been of 
the race of Mauriya, as having killed his predecessor Diianananda, the last of the eight 
Nandas , at the instigation of a Bramin named Zanekka, ( a ) and as having been conse- 
crated king of the whole earth, implying that he possessed extensive power. The Bur- 
mese history also applies to this king Tsanda-coutta, and not to Nanda, as Colonel 
WilfoRD gives it from Sanscrit authors, the tale of his lifeless corpse having been re-ani- 
mated and actuated by his presence — but by the soul of a Bhecloo or monster, and not 
by that of a magician. The son of this king, who was called Bheindoo-tiiara ( b ), from 
the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 
appears to be the same as the Varisara of Sanscrit authors, killed the Bheeloo by a 
device, and ascended the throne in the Burmese sacred era 186 or B. C. 358. He 
reigned 28 years and was succeeded by his son Theeri Dhamma Thauka, who is also 
styled Athauka, in the Burmese sacred year 214 or B. C. 330. The Burmese alway» 
use a soft th for s , and hence Athauka is evidently lhe*sama as Asoca-verdhan A and 
Asoca in Sir Wm. Jones's and Colonel Wilford’s lists of the kings ( c ) of Magadha . 
This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gau- 
dA ma, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all accounts of bis govern- 
ment ; but the Burmese possess copious details, and the latter half of the 2d volume 
of the M gamma MaJia Yazawen-dau-gyee ( d ), or large Burmese royal history of kings, 
is filled with an account of this kings reign. He is described as a Mauriya king of 
Magadha , as the grandson of Tsanda-goutta, and as having held his capital at Pala - 
Upout , which tho Burmese consider with Major Hen NELL to have stood on the site of the 
present town of Patna. He is described also, as having been consecrated, or as having 
received the sacred affusion as king of Zahmlipa (') island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in the Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C. 326. It was after such considera- 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that he resolved upon building, and he carried his reso- 
lution into effect, a monastery and monument to the memory of Gaudam a Boodh, ( f ) in 
84,000 different parts of his empire ; and he selected that number, it is said, because one 
collection of the precepts of Gaudam A, called Dhamma Khanda , is divided into 84,000 


(*) Chanacya of Sanscrit authors. 

( b ) See Vols* 2d and 9th of Asialic Researches, Ootavo edition, 

( c ) Binduttira or Bimlasara . ( d ) Banna malm Rajawendogri . O • 7a "‘ fu dwi l ’ a - 

( f ) Gautama Buddha . 
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sections. One of the 84,000 temples then constructed is supposed by some Burmese to 
have been this Payaiha-bhat , which was re-built and on which this inscription was placed, 
1430 years after. There are several temples in Burmah mentioned in the Burmese 
history as having been re-built by different monarchs, on the ruins of those built by 
Thkkri Dhamma Thauka (*) on this occasion. In the 23d year of this king’s reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 307, the third and last rehearsal of the commu- 
nications of Gauoama took place at Pdtalipout ( 2 ) under the protection of this sovereign 
and superintendance of Mauggali Poutta-teitiia ( 3 ). The Burmese history has no 
account of any king of Magadha or Central India subsequent to this prince, whose dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, as his brother, son and daughter all assumed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. The son, prince Maheinda, ( 4 ) proceeded to Ceylon 
and established the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to, the 
native historians of Ceylon, the name of the person who introduced Buddhism into that island 
is Mihendoo ( e ). Theeri DiiaMma Thauka reigned forty- three years, between the Bur- 
mese years 214 and 255, or B. C. 330 and 289. One Burmese history relates, that in conse- 
quence of his having died in a fit of passion, his soul upon his death entered* the body of a 
large serpent, and that his son, prinCe Maheinda, having preached to and converted him, 
he died again and proceeded to the Nat country or celestial regions. But the large Burmese 
history contradicts this statement and asserts, that his Majesty immediately upon his death 
proceeded to th oNat country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 
as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere , who according to them, was turned into 
a serpent for having delayed feeding some hungry Brahmins ( f ); — and at all events, the 
learned will recollect, that some among the ancieuts believed, that the marrow of the 
bach bone in a wicked man turned into a huge and fierce serpent. Sir Wm. Jones and 
Colonel Wilford have shown, that Chandra-gupta, or Tsanda-goutta of the 
Burmese, is the same as the Sandra-coptos, with whom Seleucus entered into 
alliance, and the learned Colonel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 
302 B. C., thirteen years after Chandra-gupta had ascended the throne, and that he 
reigned twenty-four years, and died 292 years before our ( 8 ) era. According to the Burmese 


(') Sri Dharma Asoka. ( 2 ) Pdtaliputra . ( 3 ) I\Iauggaliputva> ( 4 ) Mahendra . 

( r ) See M. Joinville’s paper on Singhala or Ceylon in the 7th \ol. of the Asiatic Researches. 

( f ) See Dr. Wilson's paper on the History of Cashmere, p. 22, vol. 15th of tbe Asiatic Researches. 

( g ) 9th vol. of the Asiatic Researches, octavo edition, p, 96 and 100, 
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historians, flic date Tsanda-ooutta is said to have ascended the throne is 382 years 
before Christ, and the date of his death 3.38 I}. C., being- sixty-six or sixty-seven years earlier 
than the periods fixed by Colonel Wilford. This is a small error in an Indian date, and it is 
most probably an error on the part of the Burmese; for wc can scarcely suppose that, in 
the time of Seleucus, Theeri Dhamma Thauka was known also by the title of his 
grandfather, as Colonel Wilford has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
son and grandson of Sandra-coptos, namely, Almtrouhatks and Sophaoesimus, 
apply to Varisara alias Mitra-gupta, and Asocav arhdhana alias Shivaga- 
s en A ('*). Theeri Dhamma Tiiauka then must be the same as the king Sophagesi- 
MUS for renewing the alliance with whom Antiociius the Great went to India ; and the 
date of his ascending the throne must be 2(>4 years before Christ, and not, as the Burmese 
have it, 330 years. Theeri is tho same as the Sanscrit »SW, excellent —Dhammah law, and 
religion too — and Thauka, which means care and anxiety, is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being understood, tho word here implies free- 
dom from care and anxiety (‘). When Theeri Dhamma Thauka’s mother was pregnant, 
she dreamt that she had one foot upon the sun and tho other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars. The dream was interpreted, that her child would bring the whole 
of Zahoodipa ( 5 ) island, which is equal to the sun and moon in beauty and'splemiour, under 
subjection, and that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Tiieeiu Dhamma Thauka is described as having killed no 
less than ninety-eight of his brothers, upon the death of the father, when they disputed 
tho crown with him. 

3. — Zahoodipa or more properly Zamhoodipa ( 5 ), the island of the Jamhu or Eugenia 
fruit, is one of the four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist system of tho 
universe. Tt is so named from the circumstance of a tree of that species growing on the 
extreme north end of the island ; — it is the same as this our earth, and hence, “ king of 
Zahoodipa ” means, king of the whole earth. 

4. — This is the Buddhist sacred era commencing, according to the Burmese, 544 
years before Christ, and our present year 1834 is their 2378th religious year. On the 
death of Gaudama, a king of Magadha named Ajata-that( 6 ), assisted by one of Gau- 
dama’s disciples Maua Kathaba( 7 ), resolved upon establishing a new epoch commenc- 


( h ) P. 286, vol. 6tli Asiatic Researches. 

( 5 ) Jambudwipa, ( 6 ) Aj/itasatru . ( 7 ) Malta has pa pa. 
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ing from the year of that Boodh’s death. The name of this king resembles most that 
of Ajata-satru in Sir Wm, Jones’s and Col. Wilford’s lists of the kings of 
Magadha t but Ajata-satru is supposed by the Colonel to have reigned many years 
later, than what is given in the Burmese history as the date of Ajata-that’s reign or 
about the year 450 B. C. According to the Burmese, the father of Ajata-that was Peim- 


bha-thara ( 8 ) and his successors in relation were — 

His son Ajata-that, who reigned until the sacred year, 24 

His son Ooda y a-bhaddha ( 9 ), who reigned until 40 

His son Anoorou ddha ( 10 ), 0 

His son Moudha ( n ), who reigned until .. 48 

His son Nagadatha, ( ,J ) who reigned until 72 


Each of the above mentioned five kings killed his father who preceded him ; and 
the last, Nagadatha, was deposed by his subjects, who placed on the throne an officer 
or minister, Thoothoonaga. This king, whose name resembles so closely Sisunaga 
in Sir Wm. Jones’s list of the kings of Magadha , was succeeded by his son Kala* 
thauka( 13 ) in the sacred year 90. Kala-thauka was succeeded in 118 by his son 
Bhaddha-thena, (* 4 ) who is described as having reigned with nine of his brothers during 
a period of 22 years. The last brother, Peenza-Maka, ( i5 ) was killed in 140 by Nanda, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have usurped the throne with the title of 
Oukkha-thena( i5 ). He died very shortly after his usurpation, and was succeeded by eight 
brothers, the last of whom, named Dhana-nanda ( ,7 ), was killed, as mentioned in a precede 
ing note, in the sacred year 162, by Tsanda-goutta, the grandfather of Thberi 
Dhamma Tiiauka. 

5. — Penthagoo-gyee, or the great Penthagoo, is supposed by the Burmese to 
have been some follower of the religion of Gaudama, probably a priest ; but he is not 
mentioned any where in their history. At present it is not customary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, ta youk , but ta ba ; in former times, however, it is said, priests as 
well as laymen were styled youk , 

6. *— Thado Men, or king of Thado , was the family title of a race of kings whose 

* 

capital was at Tagoung , a city which once existed on the left bank of the Erawadi in 


( 8 ) Bimbasdra . 
( 12 ) Nayadatta . 
( Ifi ) Uyratena . 


( 9 ) Udayabhctdra . 
( ,3 ) Kdlasoka. 

( ,7 ) Dharmananda , 


( 10 ) Anurudka. 
( 14 ) Bhadrasina. 


(») Mvdra. 

( ,5 ) Pinjamaka . 
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north latitude about 24°. The beginning of the third and twenty-second volumes of the 
large Burmese history contains some notice of these kings, who were of the race said to 
be descended from the sun, and also of the Thakee or Thakya ( ,s )race, like Gaudama. 
An account of the origin of this term Shaky A, or as the Burmese write and call it Thakya 
or Thakee, is given in the first volume of the Burmese history, and it corresponds a 
good deal with that translated by M. Csoma de Koros from the Thibet work, and pub- 
lished in the 20th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. According to the Bur- 
mese version, a king of Baranathi or Benares, named Oukkakareet, expels from his ca- 
pital four of his sons and five daughters, who go and found the city of Kappilawot ( I9 ), where 
Gaudama was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldost of whom named Ouk- 
kamoukkha, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other four 
sisters. When the father hears of this proceeding he observes to his courtiers, “my sons 
have ability indeed ( thakee tau in Pali) to take care of our lineage and thence, all kings 
of Patalipout were styled of the Thakee or Thakya rAcc. The first king of Tagoung, 
Abhiraja, came from Central India long before the birth of Gaudama, and a list is 
given in the Burmese History of the sovereigns of Tagoung, most of whom are designat- 
ed Thado. The queen of one of these kings, named Thado-men-gyee, was delivered 
about tbe sacred year 40 or B. C. 504, of twin sons, Maha Thambawa ( J0 ) and Tsoola 
ThAMBawA (**), both of whom were born blind. The father directed them to be put to 
death but the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and fioated thorn down the 
Erawadi. Au acoount is given of their voyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
the towns now in existence, Tsa-gain, Tsa-len, Myettt, are said to have then received 
their names. The two princes receive their sight on the passage down, and stop at last 
off Prome, close to the spot where an uncle of their’s, who had some time before been 
led so far from Tagoung in pursuit of an immense wild hog, had taken up his residence (*). 

* The eldest prince, Mafia Thambawa, here built a city called Thare Khettara in 
the sacred year 60 or B. C. 484, and established the Prome dynasty, which flourished 578 
years. Some remains of that city are still to be seen a few miles to the eastward of the 
present town of Prome, and Colonel Symes, who visited the spot, gives a description of 


( ,8 ) Sh&hya . ( l9 ) Kapilavastu. (*°) Maha Sambhava. ( S1 ) Chiila Sambhava. 

(') There are many places named after this Hog— Wet-ma-zwot , or Hog not wet, a place where 
be crossed the Erawadi without the water reaching his belly Wet-ye-gati, Flog tank, the Wattygoon 
where our army met with one of the most serious disasters during the late war and Wet-kywon , Hog 
island, a spot near Prome, where tbe Hog was at last killed. 
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it. When Thare Khettara was destroyed A. D. 94, one portion of the inhabitants re- 
moved and settled at Pagitn, where another capital was built, and another dynasty of 
kings established, which flourished 1176 years, and lingered 80 years longer. Pagan was 
destroyed by the Chinese, and 80 years after that event, a chief and descendant of the 
Tagoung race of kings, named Tiiado-men-bya, conquered the last remains of the 
Pagdn dynasty, and founded the city of Ava and a new dynasty of kings, about the year 
of Christ 1364. Hence, the kings of Ava to this day consider themselves as descended 
from the Tagoung line of kings, and ono of their titles Ne+dwet-Bhuren, erroneously 
translated by us (king of the rising sun), means a king come out of or descended from the 
sun as the Tagoung kings were considered. In the same manner the kings of Ava pride 
themselves upon being of the Thakya or Thakee race, and the late king Mendara-gyee, 
when he married his eldest son to his eldest daughter referred, according to the 31st 
volume of the Burmese history, to the established custom among the Thakee royal race. 
The term Thado may be derived from Tha-dau royal son, although some Burmese con- 
sider it to be the same as Tha-to , a son in addition. At present, it is conferred as a 
title on princes and the highest ministers of state. The old Kyee Woongyee is a Thado . 
Tagoung is described as having been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese, but there 
are to this day some remains of an old city said to be visible there. 

7. — The Lord of the white Elephant and great king of righteousness, or Tshen-byoo- 
thaken tara mengyee , are common titles of the kings of Pagan and Ava. In the Burmese 
years 467 and 468, or A. D. 1105 and 1106, the person who bore these titles was a king 
of Pagan named Aloung TSEE tiioo, and the latter half of the fourth volume of the 
large Burmese history contains an account of his reign, and refers particularly in one 
part, to an old inscription which is said to be still extant at Ava, commemorating some 
charitable gifts made by this king to a temple called Shwe Mouthau , in which inscription 
he is styled “ Lord of thirty-six white Elephants.” He is also described in the Burmese 
history, as having reigned for the long space of 75 years, between the Burmese years 455 
and 530 or A. D. 1093 and 1168; as having exercised dominion over Arracan, Bassein 

and Tinnasserim as well as over Ava, Pagan and Prome; and as having travelled more 

♦ 

than is usual with Burmese kings,— having visited China overland and Acheen and 
Ceylon ( k ). On the day of his birth, the large honorary drum or gong, which agreeably 


( k ) This king also visited on shipboard, but by what route docs not appear, the Jamboo tree on 
the northern end of this island— our north pole ! 
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to a custom that still prevails at Ava, was hanging within the palace, emitted a sound 
of itself without being struck. This phenomenon was considered as prognosticating 
the infant’s future power and glory, and hence ho was called Tsee shoo, the 
first word being the name of this kind of drum, and the last an imitation of the sound heard 
on the occasion. In process of time Tsee-shoo was changed into Tsee-tiioo. Alouno 
is a name of far more importance. It means the rudiments of a Boodh, or an Embryo 
Boodh, and is applied to a being who is hereafter to become a Boodh. Gaudama was 
so called during millions of years and during his 550 different states of existence, whilst 
he was completing the measure of good works, which was to perfect him into a Boodh, 
agreeably to a prophetical annunciation that he had received from the Boodh Dipen- 
gara(’). This title was given to Aeoung-tsee-tiioo in the same manner as it was 
afterwards given to Aloung-phra (Alompra), by his subjects of thoir own accord, 
as a mark of their profound veneration and respect, believing, as they did, that these kings 
were not common mortals, but beings destined in some future state of existence to become 
Boodhs. The genealogy of Aloung-piira, after lie had become king, was very care- 
fully traced up to this Aloung-tsee-thoo, and through him to Aiuiiuaj a, the first 
king of Tagoung. The Burmese history relates the fact of this king of Pagan, Aloung- 
TSEE-tijoo, having sent an army to invade Arracan, and place on the throne of that king- 
dom, a prince named Let- YA-nan, regarding whom mention will be made in a succeeding 
note. 

8.— Theeri Dhamma Pad a Raja Goon a ( 2: ) is supposed to have been a priest 
who died in Arracan on his route to Gaya . His disciple, Maha Kattaba, (*) in conse- 
quence of his youth and subordinate rank, is supposed to have been afraid of proceeding 
on the mission by himself. A priest probably residing in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference must have been made to the king at Pagan , when, it is imagined, 


(i) Dipbngara predicted, that after four Thenkhye and 100,000 worlds, Gaudama would be per- 
fected into a Boodh. A Thenkhye is a numeral, consisting of an unit with HO cyphers! Dipengaka 
was the fourth and Gaudama the twentieth of the Boodhs, who have last appeared in this world 
according to the Burmese. The sculptures and paintings seen in Burmese temples and monasteries 
of a man lying prostrate at the feet of another, who is addressing him, are intended to represent Gau- 
dama as the hermit Thoomeda (“) receiving the prophetical annunciation from Dipengaka. , 

(-) Sri Dharma pada raja Guna, ( 23 ) MaU Kasyapa. ('*) Sumlta . 

u 
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the royal order was sent back, “ Let the lord priest War adathi fulfil his engagement, 
and let the chief of the 100,000 Pyoos assist^ and have it done.” Some persons at Ran- 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letters, as well as some idiomatic expressions, 
proves this inscription to have been put up by a native of Arracan. 

9. — Pyoo-ta-thein-men, or chief of 100,000 Pyoos , is supposed to have been the 
prince of Arracan , Let-ya-nan, whom Aloung-tsee-thoo. king of Pagdn , assisted 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and who is said to have established his capital at 
a place called Parein . Aloung-tsee-thoo sent an army of Talains or Peguers by 
sea, and one of Burmeso by land, but the water force being defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempting any thing. The king sent the land force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Thenkhya’s grandson, Moung Badi, the 
king of Arracan at the time, and establishing Let-ya-NAN on the throne. This last 
mentioned prince was the grandson of a king of Arracan, named Men Biieeloo, who 
was killed by an Arracanese noble, Thenk-haya, who usurped the throne under the title 
of Waroung-ngiiet-tsare. The son of the deceased king of Arracan, named Men- 
ye-biia-ya, took refuge with Aloung-tsee-tiioo’s predecessor and grandfather, 
Thek-thain-shen-kyan-zeet-tha, who reigned at Pagan between the Burmese years 
426 and 455, or A. D. 1064 and 1093, but who took no measures for establishing the 
young Arracanese prince on his father’s throne. Aloung-tsek-tiioo was induced, as 
above described, to assist this prince’s son and the grandson of the murdered king of 
Arracan. The Burmese history observes, that some difference exists among the historians 
of Pagan and Ava as to the exact date when Let-ya-nan was placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracan history in Arracanese, in which mention is 
made that this aid was given to Let-yanan after the year 480, or A. D. 1118. It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Let-ya-NAN, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that Aloung-tsee-thoo had established Let-ya-nan on 
the throne of Arracan with 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos. 

When Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pyoo , sixteen years afterwards, established themselves at 
Pagan and founded the Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were often called 
Pyoo , and whilst the Kings of Ava pride themselves as being descended from the Tagoung 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves as descended from the 
Pyoo race. 
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The figures in the two dates 407 and 408, are not very distinct in the inscription.* 
The six also in the first and the eight in the last date are not quite clear. If the learned 
Burmese at Rangoon are correct in their reading of the figures, considerable doubt will 
still exist, how far they are right in considering Pyoo-ta-thein-mein to be the King 
of Arracan, Let-ya-nan, who they assert, although it is not mentioned in their large 
history, was styled chief of 100,000 Pyoos , because he was born at Pagan and had been 
established on the throne by 100,000 Pyoos . The Arracan history, as before quoted, 
states that Let-ya-nan was assisted by Aloung-tsee-tiioo, after the year 480, that 
is, at least twelve years after the date of this inscription, in which this name, Pyoo-ta- 
tiiein-m en occurs. It is more probable then, that this title was given to the chief 
or general of some Pagan army on the frontiers of Arracan , and it appears that the 
first army sent against that country by Aloung-tsee-thoo was forced to retreat. 

On referring to the chronological table of the kings of Arracan given in Mr. 
Paton’s Historical and Statistical Sketch of Arracan pifblished in the 16th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, it will be seen, that there are several names similar to those 
mentioned in the Burmese history. Manick Phalong may be the same as the Burmese 
Men Bheeloo; Samkyang as their Thea Kijaya; Manjk. Zadi as Men Badj; 
and Leyya as Let-ya-nan. This last king of Arracan is described in Mr. Baton's 
list, as having reigned between the Mug, which are the same as the Burmese years 498 
and 500, or A. D. 1138 and 1140; and as those dates will be 31 and 3*2 years subsequent 
to the dates given in this inscription, here is another ground for doubting the accuracy 
of the Burmese at Rangoon, in considering Pyoo-ta-thrin-men to be Let-ya-nan. 
The account given by Mr. Paton of the deposition of Manick Phalong, by his own 
Minister San Kyang; of his son’s taking refuge with the king of Ava; and of an 
army from the king of Ava invading Arracan , killing the king at the time, Manik Zadi, 
Sankayang’s grandson, and placing on the throne Manick. Phalong’s grandson, 
Leyya, corresponds very closely with the account given in the Burmese history. 

The 32nd volume of the large Burnieso History enumerates a list of the kings of/J mi- 
ca n from the earliest times down to the date of the Burmese conquest in 1784. This 


# The four is made more like a six of the present style of writing— but Burmese scholars infoim 
me, that this numeral four was formerly often written as in this inscription. If wo tako the two 
dates to be 667 and 668, the inscription cannot refer to any of the kings of Pagan, as that capital 
was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burrnan year 616, A. D. 1284. 
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list differs from that given by Mr. Paton, and many of the names cannot be made to 
agree. A circumstance owing probably as much to the careless and inaccurate manner 
in which Burmese and Arracanese copyists transcribe names, as to the difference between 
the two languages. 

10. — Pyoo-thaken-nge, or little Pyoo-tiiaken, is supposed to have been a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple Tiieeri Kathaba, 
who had come from Pagan as a subordinate in the mission from the king. 

U.-Pga -tho is the Burmese month, which usually falls partly in our December and 
partly in January. 

12. — This is tho Burmese vulgar era, styled by them Kauza-thakkareet. Tho 
epoch was established in tho year of Christ 638, by a king of Pagan named Pouppa- 
tsau-raijan. The calendar had been once before altered by Thoo-moun-darrk, a 
king of Prome, in the year of Christ 78, or 622 years after Gaudama’s death. It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vulgar era, called by them Chooli Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese; and by a king of their own named Phaya 
Krek Miboon, and Phaya Chooli Chakka-p.hat. 

13. — This month fulls, usually, partly in our October and partly in November. 

14. — The present Burmese year is 1166, and if this inscription be considered as having 
been put up in the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it will now be 728 years old. 

15. — Flags made of cloth and paper, of round cylindrical and of flat forms, curiously 
cut and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written upon them, are presented 
to temples, and bung up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

16. — Plates full of boiled rice, with fruit and fish, are laid before temples and images 
of Gaudama, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, or by dogs and birds. Lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. They 
are intended to illuminate the good works of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights in the 
inscription is read by some Burmese as “ a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by others as “ set up,” a common expression applied to lights. 

17. — -The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one young 
persons composed the suite of the mission, or were purchased at Gaya and allotted as slaves 
to the temple, agreeably to the custom in Burmah, in order to reside constantly near the 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Burmese vakeels take 
the latter sense, and assume that tho Jogees , who arc now at Buddha Gaya, are lineally 
descended Trom the young men placed in A. D. 1106 to take care of the edifice then 
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rebuilt. The vakeels also read the number in the inscription as twelve and not 
twenty-one. 

18. — Padetha is a tree said to exist in the Nat mansion, and in the northern of the 
four islands forming the Burmese world. It is said to bear clothes and every other 
article of necessary use, as well as fruits and flowers, and imitations of this tree are made 
by the Burmese with bamboos having flowers ; cups, umbrellas, cloths, &c., hanging to 
the branches, and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religious ceremonies in Ava, and for a further account of them reference may be made 
to Dr. Buchanan’s paper in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

10. — It is a very common custom with the kings of Ava to have themselves weighed 
in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religious purpose. The “ our” in the 
inscription is supposed to mean the king Aloung-tsee-thoo, the chief of the 100,000 
Pyoos , and the priest WaRadathi. The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 
personages could not have amounted to so considerate a sum as one might at first 
imagine, for allowing that their average weight was II stone 46*2 lbs. avoirdupois or 
561 lbs. imperial troy weight, the whole would not have exceeded 127f viss of Burmese 

dain silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In the year 1774, the whole of the great 
Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 
Ava, Tshen-byoo-yen. The weight of his majesty on that occasion is stated in the 
30th volume of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 viss and 37 ticals, 
that is, about 12 stone 3 lbs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha- 
bitants of the country is said to be equivalent to a lac of rupees. 

20. — Neibban is the Burmese heaven— literally, emancipation from the round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of annihilation. 

21. — -Rahandas, or as usually pronounced Yahandas, are inspired apostles of 
Boodh, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a Yafianda. He was summoned to Ava and treat- 
ed with great respect, until he was prevailed upon to give a proof of his holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 

to try to perform this feat, and of course soon sunk down. The king ordered 

2 w 
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the other priests to remove bis sacerdotal garments and drive him ont of tbeir 
community. 

22.— ’Arimadeya is to be the 5th Boodli in the present system. He is to appear in 
this world hereafter. No oath is considered by a Burmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in truth, may he never see the 
Boodh Arimadeya. 


Extracts from the Journals of the Burmese Vukeels on the subject of the 

foregoing Inscription . 

Since writing the above, I have obtained a copy of the report which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Gaya , and I annex a translation of this curious document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representing the peepul tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya , made by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Am. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the junior envoy, I add a translation of 
the passage containing his account of this visit to Buddha Gaya . 


Translation of a Letter addressed to the King of Ava by the Burmese Vukeels , 
from Calcutta , in March , 1833. 

“ Your slaves Men-gyee Maha Tsee thoo, commissioner, and Mentha- 
nanda-gyau-den, secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty’s orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hindoostan to the extremity of the 
English dominions, to t^e city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Ganges 
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river, and to the city of Agra, at the head of the Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty’s service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 
we believed that to bear in mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your Majesty, and to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 
relating to future states of existence), would be a better proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at Patna that 
the Malm Baudhi or excellent Boodh's tree at. Buddha Gaya (the peepul 
tree or ficus religiosa, under which Gaudama is supposed to have become 
perfected into a boodh ) was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
our two sovereigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
of gold and silver padetha trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
candles, other lights in a tazoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
gilded umbrella and thengan (priest’s upper garment), gold and silver 
pouk pouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagwon, koukka, and moo- 
lebwa (flags and streamers of various forms), myooda (pots with a long neck 
and open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
rupees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty’s glory may be great — that 
your Majesty’s age may exceed 100 years, and that every wish of your 
Majesty may be gratified and every service accomplished. The merit 
attending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
Majesty.* 

After making these offerings to Boodh’s excellent tree and worship- 
ping it, your Majesty’s slave, Mengyee Maha-tsee-thoo, repeated the whole 
of the Thamanta ( fc ) and Yatunathout prayers, and, agreeably to their tenor, 


(*) According to the Buddhist religion, a person may divide with others the merit attend- 
ing good works performed by him— and thus allow others to share in the future reward. But 
the loyalty of the Burmese vukeels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
their sovereign. 

( b ) These are two long prayers used as a preventive of evil, Thamanta meaning “ the 
surrounding,” is the first word of one of them. 
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having summoned all the Nats in the ten millions and hundred thousand 
worlds, (through which the authority of a Boodh is said to extend,) made a 
solemn appeal in the following eight terms : — Boodh is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (of Byamhas, Nats and Men). His precepts are excellent. 
His disciples are excellent. (I) trust in Boodh. (I) trust in his precepts. 
(I) trust in his disciples. (I) have always worshipped the three objects of 
adoration (Boodh, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox- 
icating substances). (I) have always been grateful to my royal master. 
Proposing then to invite a piece from the western branch of Boodh ’s excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to the Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
shines and where the protector of religion dwells, your Majesty’s slave, 
Mengyee Maha-tsee-thoo, «walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to the great virtues of your Ma- 
jesty, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
as high up as the point where the branches strike off, what was wonderful, 
never having happened before, most curious and most excellent, and what 
contradicts the common saying, that a small peepul tree does not grow 
under a large one : — it was a Boodh’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boodii’s excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty’s slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It is growing in (your slave’s) possession, but in consequence of 
the stem and leaves being very delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majesty.(') 


(') Appeals of this kind often making a future good or evil depend on a certain specific 
condition, are very comraon-.and the truth and virtue of the appellant are considered to be 
proved, if any remarkable or unusual circumstance occurs, or if any event, which he desires, 
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The guardians of Boodh’s tree also delivered for the purpose of being 
worshipped by your Majesty, some boughs leaves and fruit from the wes- 
tern branch of the tree, and these are now in the charge of your Majesty’s 
slaves, Mengyee Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanda-gyau-den, secre- 
tary. The chief of the guardians of the tree, Muhunt Jogec informed us, 
that in former times the dominion of the Burmese king* extended to this tree, 
and that the J ogees are the proper descendants of Burmese ; and requesting 
to be allowed to write and solicit your Majesty to become the protector of 
Boo mi ’s*excellent tree, he delivered a letter for your Majesty written .with 
ink in the Devandgari character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The good and excellent Nals directing us, the captain (Captain G. 
Burney) and your Majesty’s slaves discovered that that spot was formerly 
a part of the Burmese kingdom, as the chief Muhunt Jogee had stated, and 
your slaves submit a copy of an inscription in stone in the Burmese charac- 
ter, together with its meaning. The captain el so copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you must ascertain from Mengyee 
Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanda-gyan-den, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this was done. When the captain came 
to ask your Majesty’s slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 407, it was done in the reign of Aloung-tsee-thoo, king of 
Pagan .-—that in that king’s reign the city of Parein in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pijoos that that king possessed from 
Arracan to Delhi that he held Arracan also and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan song — • 

Louny-tsee-thoo-khain, under orders of king Aloung-tsee-thoo, 
Ayoo-thain-rwe, who extended his views, — 

Talain-ta-lhein, 100,000 Talains 

Pyoo-ta-thein-nhen, with 100,000 Pyoos — 

Twet-yyein-kha-gyein, at the proper time 

Pyikka-dein-lyouk, ■ corresponding to astrological calculations, 
Parein-viyo-t/ieet, the new city of Parein 

Tee-cha-lecl'thee, did duly build. 


happens to take place. In the present case, the Burmese envoy evidently considered the little 
pcepul tree as a miraculous answer to his appeal, proving his own truth and virtue, although he 
protends to ojv® such an extraordinary incident to the great virtues of his royal master. 

2 x 
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Your Majesty’s slaves thus showed by producing and reciting an ap- 
posite quotation, that Arracan and all, the Kula countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* 

On tips occasion, agreeably to the Pdli text, “ he who takes care of 
religion, religion takaji care of him,” and agreeably to the phrase, “ by ful- 
filling religious duties secular duties also will be fulfilled, the time having 
arrived when a reward for your Majesty’s having attended so much to cha- 
rity,- religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, “ good works bring 
reward in the present world” (a Pali text), all the good and excellent Nats 
duly directing your Majesty’s slaves, a stone inscription and ancient record, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light. 

The meaning of the Inscription is — that near the temple of Maha 
Baudhi Paribauga, your Majesty’s ancestor Theeri Diiamma-thauka had 
first built the monastery of Tshwon-lsa (eating charitable food) : — that after- 
wards the priest, the great Penthagoo, had repaired it that afterwards 
king Thado had repaired it : — and that afterwards the master of the White 
Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan, the race of Thado, kings of Tagoung, was not 
extinct ; and accordingly, it was a ThadO-men-bya, son of a Thado-tshen- 
t.heen, who founded the city of Ava. The king Thado mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagoung at that 
time. With respect to the term “ master of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,” referring to the date 467, (your slaves) suppose king 
Aloung-tsee-thoo to have been so called. That king was born in the 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 455. Deducting 455 from the date 
mentioned in the inscription 467, gives the 12th year of king Aeoung-tsee- 


* It is difficult tQ understand how the vukeele made out that all the Kula oounlriea were 
once a part of the Burmese dominions, unless they gave to the words in the second line of the 
Arracan song a very extended meaning- 
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thoo’s reign, in which he deputed the teacher Theeri-diiamma-raja-gooroo 
to repair (the building). That teachpr having died before (the work) was 
finished, and his disciple, Theeri-kathaba, not going on to complete it 
Wauadat-thee-thakhen engaged to do so, and (your slaves) suppose that 
orders were sent to Pyoo-tathein chief, who had built the city of Parcin, 
to send Waradat-thee to perform this service. With respect to the twelve 
young men then presented for the purpose of attending to the duty of burn- 
ing lights and making offerings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (your 
slaves) consider the descendants of these men who were presented as guar- 
dians (of the edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly to the present 
Muhunt J ogees. 

Near Boodh’s excellent tree there are also many images of Gaudama, 
which have entirely the form and countenance *of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called Theeri-dhamma-thauka was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty’s slaves answered, that that king was of 
the Thakee royal race, and that the Burmese kings are of the same race. 

Owing to your Majesty’s exalted virtues, the large image of Gaudama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained ; and together with Boodh's excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large tree), your Majesty’s slaves will bring in the ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted, a picture of Boodh’s tree and the seven places surround- 
ing it, and a map and description of the rivers, Nareenjara, Ganges, Jumna 
and Anauma — of the hills, Wengaba, Maura, Koodabo, Mengaladewee and 
Tharagaudika, and of the city of Yazagyo}' and when your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the whole will be exactly explained and 
understood.” 


* This image was formerly in the Asiatic Society’s grounds. 

+ These five lulls are supposed to have encircled the ancient city of Rdjagviha, which the 
Burmese call Yazagyo . 
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Extract from a Journal of the late Burmese Mission to Bengal , 
kept by the Junior Envoy. 

“ After stopping three days in the city of Patna, Kappitan Theeri 
Yaza Nj^jratha (Captain G. Burney’s Burmese title,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which I formerly made that I would 
ask the governor general to allow you to go and see Boodh’s excellent 
tree on your return from 'Hindostan, I have obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence, — on Friday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carts, and tents 
having been provided, we set off from the gh&t at Patna, on Friday, 
the 25th January, 183.3. 

After travelling five taings, ) we came to the little river of Poonassoona- 
nadee : three taings farther, we saw the Mawrahat-nadee, and half a taing far- 
ther, we came to the hill and village of Amman, where we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six taings to the Da rad a river 
and village of Zahdnat, where we again halted. Departing from Zahdnat 
village, we came in four taings to the village of Meggadwonpoo, near the little 
river Zamoonee, and saw (from thence) six taings to the southward, the five 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo ( Rdjagriha.) We halted five 
taings beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thela. On the next day, 
we came in seven taings to the city of Gara-thee ( Gaya,) and after tra- 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bouddha Gara, (Bud- 
dha Gaya,) and Boodh’s excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boodh’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four taings distant to the south-soutlnvest of PataIipout( b ) or 
Patna city. 

Of the seven places in which the most excellent Gaudama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 


(’) A Burmese taing measures nearly two English miles. 
( b ) The ancient name of Patna according to the Burmese, 
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of Tzyapala or Tsheit-kyoung , goat's grazing ground— Yatana Zengyan — 
Aneimmeittha hill — and the lake of 4j lounzaleinda. The remaining places — 
Lenlwon tree, Yatamgara or Shtveain, golden house, (and Baudhipal/cn , 
or throne of gold under the Peepul tree,) have disappeared an^pould not 
be found on enquiry. With respect to the four places now visible, the 
lake of Mounzaleinda is above ten tas ( e ) to the south-west of Boodh's tree. 
Yatanazengyan with it# temple is seven tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneimmeittha with its temple lies to the north-north-east of the tree. 
The Nareenjara river isupwards of forty tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
Kulas call that river Nilazala , ( Nilajan ) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, Tsheit-lcyoung-myoung , in the village of Tsheillan , which the. Kulas 
now call Bagaroo-gonn .( d ) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 
some and suitable flowers of pure gold and pure silver, gilded and silvered 
candles, gilded priest’s garments, umbrellas, and Hags and streamers, with 
all of which, together with 1000 ( e ) lights, we worshipped and made offerings 
to Boodh’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Am). The principal guardian of the tree, Mu/mnia- 
zee-zangyee, ( Muhuiit Jogee ) took charge of the gold and silver flowers. 

This Muh uni Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him twenty- 
ssven villages contiguous to Boodh’s tree, and that he lives on the revenue 
derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied brick-house, with 
all his disciples and subordinate J ogees, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in gold and silver Kinkhdb, with gold 
and silver flowered muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of pure 
gold of the 'size of the stone of the Tshee-byoo fruit. On asking him how 
many disciples and followers he had, lie said upwards of five hundred, some 
near him and some at a distance. The subordinate Jogccs who constantly, 


( c ) A ta is a measure of length equal to seven cubits. 

( d ) See note at the close, 

(**) In figures in the original. 
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throughout the day and night, remain on guard near Boodh’s tree, arc 
Lwot-tsan, Kharat, Yantee, Hatra and Gomyen, which five men are 
appointed to this duty by the principal Jogee. 

The ci^mference of Boodh’s tree on a line with the*top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, which forms its throne ^pd is thirty-five 
cubitahigh, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty -four cubits above the brick platform. From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small brandies, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 
when Gaudama was perfected into a Boodh, and some of the boughs and 
small branches must then have been growing straight upwards, as well as 
some laterally— hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the scrip- 
tures to be a hundred cubits high— After going round and round Boodh's 
excellent tree, and offering our devotions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Mahunt Jogee 80 rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees , and returned (to Patna ,)” 


Note. —According to the Buddhist scriptures Gaudama, after he had become perfected 
into a Boodh under the Peepul tree, rested seven days at seven different places in the neigh- 
bourhood of that tree. Ihese seven times seven days arc called Thatta Thuttahn , and the 
seven places Thatta Tjiana — which are described as follows : 

1st. Baud hi pallcn gan, put Jmma tjiana — place of the golden throne which had mira- 
culously risen from the ground under the shade of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gau- 
dama sat immovable seven days. 

* 

2d. Ancimmcittha koun , dootiya tjuina— This was a spot on a rising ground at a short 
distance from the tree, at which Gai: dama stood immovable, looking at the golden throne 
“ without winking or hi inking,” during seven whole days. 

tfd. • Yatana zvn gyan, tatiya tjiana— This was another spot near the tree where Gau- 
dama walked backwards and forwards in the air during seven days. 
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4th. Yatana gara, or shwe ain , chadovtjia tjidna - A golden or gilded house which 
appeared miraculously near the tree, and in which Gaud am a remained seven days. 

5th. Izzapala tsheit kyoung nyovng beng , panjama tjidna— Pccpnl treo growing on a 
piece of ground where goaty usually grazed, and under which tree Gaudama remained seven 
more days. • 

«th. Mounzaleinda ain , tohattama tjidna -Lake or tank of Mounzaleuula , in which 
dwelt a NSga or Dragon, in the coils of whose body Gaudama sat seven days, cohered by its 
hood completely from incessant showers of rain. 

7th. Yaza yatana , or ten Itvon beng y thattama tjidna— A tree called Lcn hcon , under 
which Gaudama lastly sat during seven days, and whilst seated here, two brothers, mer- 
chants of a city called Onkalaba f near tho site of the present town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions to Gaudama and presented him with some bread soaked in honey. He delivered 
to them in return eight hairs which he plucked out of his head, and when they returned home, 
they built a temple depositing in it some of these hairs, which temple, hut enlarged and 
improved by different kings, is the present great ShvMdagonn temple at Rangoon . 

Boonn’s Peepul treehad originally five large branches— but the southernmost was broken 
off by king Tueeri-dhamma-thaukha, and sent as a present to a king of Ceylon, called 
Dewanan-peeya-teitt,ha, 

The above note will elucidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boonit’s 
tree and the temple at Buddha Gaya , which was painted by a Burmese painter in the suite 
of the mission, and presented to the king of Ava. 

Rangoon, June, 1H31. 11. BURNEY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having ventured, on the authority of RatNa Paula, a Ceylonese Christian, well 
versed in the Pali and Burmese languages, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facsimile, and of the Burmese version, of the inscription received from Colonel 
Burney, to insert or alter such letters as appeared on comparison with the stone, to be 
wanting or erroneously written in the Burmese transcript, I have thought it incumbent on me 
to append a list of these corrections, although the greater number are of no importance. 
The only two indeed which it is material to notice are those marked (E)and(l,) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the date of the inscription, being read at Ava 
467 and 468 respectively, whereas Ratna Paula reads them 667 and 668. I have 
taken particular care that the facsimile should be correctly copied in these two places, 
and I confess, that although the first figure ot the upper date is a little doubtful from the 
tail not being carried up so high as in tho second, the first 6 ol the lower date seems to 
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me quite plain, and essentially different from the 4, which occurs in the second line of tho 
inscription, (h.) In the translation published in the Journal, Vol. III. page 214, tho 
latter date was adopted : and I had since imagined that the circumstances of the frequent 
destruction of the building, and its final completion in the year 1305, A. D. were in some 
measure bo^ie out by the fact noticed in Colonel Tod’s Rftjaslh&nf of frequent expeditions 
made from Me war in the 13th century “ to recover Gaya from the infidels.” Before ven- 
turing however to allude to my own reading in opposition to Colonel Burney’s, I 
referred to the author at Ava, remitting him the portion of facsimile including the date, 
for his re-examination. I now subjoin his reply, to which every deference is due; yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may have a bias in favor of the date which can be 
best reconciled with their history ; in reading 607 they must have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, as Colonel Burney states, to the King of Arracan.— J. P. Sec. 

“Your letter of the 16th October reached me yestesday, and I lost no time in 
showing to the Myawadee Woongyee (the most intelligent and learned Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Vukeel Maiia-tske-thoo, and to a whole company of Bur- 
mese Savans, your facsimile of the figures iu the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the least from those c in tlj| copy we had here before. My friends still insist 
upon it, that the first figure in both dates is a 4, such as is commonly written in the stone 
character, and not a (3; and referring to another 0 in the inscription, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, ,tbey ask me to observe the difference. In the figure 4, the last 
portion of it does not rise so high or above the line as the same part does in all the three 
sixes, and the body of the figure is rounder and more upright, and the elbow more 
marked than in the (3. 

I cannot see also how your “ collateral evidence from Tod’s Rajasth&n” is applica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which succeeded 
in repairing the temple, appear to have taken place during the reign of the same 
King, TsilEN-BYOO-TiiAK,liKN-TARA-MEN, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between “the crusades of the 
Rajputs to recover Gaya from tho Infidels iu 1200-1250,” and your date 1305. These 
crusades might have occurred after the temple had been re-built. 

“ Again, the capital of Pagan was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
fJ4(3, A. D. 1284, and for several years after this country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities — In 607, 668, A. D. 1305 and 130(3, a King named 
Threija-TIIOO, reigned at Penya , a town to the south of Ava, permitting, as- the Bur- 
mese Chronicles say, Tsau-nket, the grandson of Taroup-py k-men, the King who 
fled from the Chinese, to reign at Pay an. Adopt your reading of the inscription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which 1 tBink is more probable), some King 
of Arracan sent these Missions to Gaya. These Burmese Savans, however, insist upon 
giving the ci edit of this good deed to ALOUNG-TSEE-THOO, King of Payan.” 

II. B. 


“ Ava, 8 ih December, 1835. ! 
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Note of the alterations introduced in Version II. of Ptate II, (the Transcript of the 

Facsimile, Plate I. in the Kyouk-cha, or square stone-letter,) on comparing the 

» 

Copy received from Ava ivith the three fresh Facsimiles taken by Mr. Hathorne, 
from the original stone at Gaya. J. P. 


Tlio figures denote the commencement of each line in the original : — The letters mark 
alternations of reading, as follows: — 

Ava transcript. Lithographed transcript. 


a. 


r, altered, to 

5 

ra. 

b. 


mi, .' . 

a? 

na. 

c. 

* 

it i, 

ft. 

nhuL 

d. 


n, 

C 

n. 

e, 1, 

o, p 

, the letter 

iS 

w, omitted in the Ava transcript, 

/• 

S 

r, altered to 

uj 

• 

y- 

i 7- 

ifi 

hi, 

fl 

ri . 


h. t 4, this (igurc is here correctly used in the Ava text as 4. 

Lf, 7 ii t altered to 

j, k, n , q , s, t, it, v, v\ x, y, z, A, c, I), H, s, U ; in all these cases the form 
Xj is used for the letter r, in lieu of J1 y which latter agrees better with the 
facsimile. 

r , in this the latter form of r (rya) is used in the Ava version. 

U. 'tu (grandson) altered to hu (by) this may he a fault of the sculptor. 


l E. (4.) altered to (f>) on the authority of the facsimile. 

J. F. Lily V> (f r *J > ^ ^ oes uot tt ^ er sense ' 

G. ^ £ ni > 

K. caret ry tha. 


M * caret' .... n\ii thiuv (pronounced do.) 

L. 

0 2I ; jx 2 (men); this reading is doubtful. 

i>, caret ITT 

R . ' n\ H , koa ’ t0 - g Uf mriy, earth-doubtful reading. 

r . HliJbl «y m > does not alter the sense. 
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VI. 


RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 


RESPECTING THE 

LAW OF MORTALITY, 

FOR 

Cp 

BRITISH INDIA, 

DEDUCED FROM THE REPORTS AND APPENDICES OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN 1831, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF A 
GOVERNMENT LIFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION; 


By CAPTAIN H. B. HENDERSON, 

Asst. Mily. Audr. Gent., Secretary to the Committee , 


From the enquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the state of Life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater number of statements tending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 
and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 
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general ratio of mortality, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the Delhi Gazelle , 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of that city for the past 
year (1833), throws some light on the subject, but the term is too short to. 
.afford a proper view of the state of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar places. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality at Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
Venetian Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
per annum ; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds that of Europe altogether, which by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty-six for the 
south; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Adults, 

30,592 

41,52 6 

81,118 

Children, 

.... 20,553 

18,189 

38,742 

Total Population, . . . . 

.... 60,145 

59,715 

119,860 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Males, 

2,002 

2,168 

601 

Females, 

.... 1,731 

2,080 

527 

Total, 

. . . . 3,733 

4,248 

1,128 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total . 

At 1 year and under, 

604 

505 

1,109 

1 to 2 years, 

270 

276 

546 

10 years and under, 

.... 360 

303 

663 

Adults, 

934 

996 

1,930 

Deaths, 

.... 2,168 

2,080 

4,248 
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From the above it appears that rather more than SJ per cent, per 

‘ . r '■ ' . " ; } * x 1 ; , > • •* ■; J s , \ " \? r '1 ' 

annum is the general rate of decrement ; and that more than one-fourth of the 
deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is a more favorable 
result for that tender period, than London could exhibit 50 years back, 
when nearly one-third of its native-born population were |?und to decease 

1 ! ' ')t ' ' * 'Ji • ) ' ' it ' ! 

In the first twelve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 

- > *■ i i - 

Delhi in 1833 seem to hhve occurred under 10 years of age : while the 
excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 
countries : among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks added to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pok in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The calculation does not include the royal palace, said- to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been made to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years, it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. In future, it is hoped, these bills of 
mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength of the army. So injurious, however, is Bengal Proper, to this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of thp troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 


• Vide Table No. 1. 
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of the decrement of the population at large ; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received in the statement 
which gives these results ; the Sepoys are healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while many unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes? 
where, as a last resource, bad cases are allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighteen 
thousand invalid fighting men, of the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the year 1031-32, or one out of 20.V ; 
while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1020 to October 1030, was 7 years 0.} months, 
and from May 1031 to the same month in 1032, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years 4£ months. # 

It is to be regretted we are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circumstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations ; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there less tenaciousness of life in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of our native population, and more par- 
ticularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis- 
tics of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum, — the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 
annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other infor- 
mation on this important point. 

The Committee was able to afford more accurate and extensive infor- 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the ever-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other seats of Government, left them in uncertainty 


* Vide Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 
3 A 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accuracy in India, in every thing relating to the periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company’s Civil and Military Services, 
than can be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with the common soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, from their habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation into the causes 
of mortality, nor has any enquiry been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation of life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1 832, on enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. H. Marshall, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos- 
pitals Ilis Majesty’s Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Burke, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 20 is the most 
favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state- 
ment* furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we learn that in 1824, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 38 per cent., or 1 in every 2J-, while among the Volunteers from 
other Regiments, who were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent, or 1 in 6‘. In f825, (still on service in Ava) it was 305 per cent, or 
1 in 3J among the former or younger class, and only 6 per cent, or 1 in 
10 in the latter or older. 


Vide Table No. 4. 
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The Committee were favored with a complete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to learlier information, ffi, casualties of 
the last four years fbr the whole of His Majesty’s Army in Bengal. The 
rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent, per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 
a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the different stations ; viz. 


Deaths to strength . N 


Fort William, 

7 59 

DDP ppnt 

Bcrhampore 


WV/1 VjVAI 1 1 

>> 

Chinsurah, 


99 

Cawnpore, 

d 55 


Bogleporc, 


99 

99 

Dinapore, 


99 

Ghazipore, 

3 80 


Kurnaul, 

3 OQ 

99 

Meerut, 

1 oo 

99 

Agra, 


99 

99 


With respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
now given more ample information. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 
the ratio of deaths was — 


From the age of 18 to 20, 16.12 

20 to 25, 9.35 

25 to 30, 10.13 

30 to 35, 6.92 

* 

35 to 45, 9.54 


In the above term were included the extraordinary casualties of the 
war in Ava and the seige of Bhurtpore. But in the four succeeding years 
of peace and non-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 31, 32, 33, the 
ratio grows more regular, and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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increase of danger with increasing years, the same a9 in all the other Tables 
in possession of the Committee of officers and others; viz. 


From 10 to 20 years, 
20 to 22 „ 

22 to 24 „ 

25 to 30 
30 to 35 „ 

85 to 4o 


* 


0.58 per cent. 


2.24) 
4.03 \ 


3.44 


5.00 


5.22 

0.70 


It should be remarked that from 10 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Burke’s Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference of seasons, situations of barracks, &.c., 
and other points which cannot fail to be useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to be regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

The Committee also received from the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquennial Table of the Sickness and Mortality of the whole of the Euro- 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty's Troops 
reported on by the Inspector General — but. also the men of the Artillery 
and Honorable Company’s European Regiment,* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Burke’s Report. 

In ordinary circumstances it would seem that about one dies per annum 
in every 18| throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper the yearly percentage 
is nearly 7— or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi- 
derably less. At one post, — Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 
50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 
result than shewn in any Table hitherto prepared in India. 


* Vide Table No. f>. 
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The next Table is that of the Calcutta Burials, European and East 
Indian, at the Park-street Burial ground.* From the impossibility of 
ascertaining, with the means at the disposal of the Committee, the births 
and periodical accession Qf strangers, and the difficulty of separating the 
classes, it was impracticable to prepare from these data an accurate, or even 
approximating, expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiefly experienced, by arrivals 
from England, include between the ages of 18 and 25 , and that thenceforward 
until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 
not much fluctuation in numbers, except in the yearly uncertain and tempo- 
rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community ; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and stationary. ’ Under the foregoing sup- 
position, it will be found from the numbers exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 20 to 25 , about one hundred die annually, or, as the real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. For the next ten years the annual per- 
centage is 5 . 49 . For the ensuing same term, or from 35 to 45 it is 0.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 55 , it is 6 . 18 , while from 55 to 65 , (though this term is 
little to be relied on from the frequent secession of persons retiring to 
England) the percentage is 8 . 4 . Out of four thousand seven hundred and 
thirteen burials altogether recorded in 20 years, two hundred and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port — swelling the ratio of 
decrement, it may be supposed, at the middle ages. It is to be regretted 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee : all that could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its concentrated, worst, and most appalling 
character. 


* Vide Table No. 0. 
3 B 
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It might be supposed that the experience of the late Life Assurance 
Institutions would have afforded some data for guidance; and have exhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least ; 
but a little consideration and advertence to the facts before us would 
explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results of the 
different offices. The insured were chiefly, or a large portion of them, 
debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and 'habits; a few were adventurers, or others embarked in speculations, 
either necessitated unwillingly to incur the expence of a Life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables would sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 
the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus, in the 

Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 

♦ 

hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 
ninety lives ; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first sight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent, per annum, — but on a closer inspection of 
the Tabic it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur- 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twelve in number, 
arc traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables. Such a misproportion of early lapses must have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet in the possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses without classing them by years 
of entrance or decrement ; the former were nine hundred and ninety-six in 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent, per 
annum — the common average ; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 


* Vide Table No. 7. 


f Vide Table No. 8. 
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The Oriental has existed for a longer term, and has incurred engage- 
ments up to 1833, 4>n so many as one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
one lives ; out of which, during twelve years, it Buffered to the extent of three 
hundred and seventy-three lapses. But unless, as will be understood by the 
more accurate and certain Tables to be hereafter referred to, there have been 
some extensive frauds at times practised on the Society, it is difficult to 
account for the very heavy rate of mortality it has experienced. It insured 
on an average seven hundred and eight lives yearly, losing of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or an 
actual percentage of 4.39. Its greatest percentage of lapses during one 
year was 6.89, and its least 2.78. We believe here also some of the hea- 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. 

Although the Committee were unable to avail themselves of the expe- 
rience of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to form a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact shewn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the Honorable Company’s different services of the regularly progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the Tables,) from 
increasing years and prolonged, residence in India. The ratio in the Army is 
generally under 3 per cent, for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 3tV per cent, at 30 : 4 per cent, at 40 : more than I j at 30, and con- 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of life the longevity of the surviving Anglo-Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared during the last century in 
Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somewhat under 2 per cent, for the first twenty years of 
residence in India ; a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 
After the age of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 
that of the Army. 
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At Bombay a Table* lias been received from England, prepared by 
an eminent Actuary on data furnished from that presidency, which would 
have been valuable, but that throughout the document tjie Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed, that the probability 
of living any one year up to the age of 58 is correctly expressed by the 
fraction | " ; or in other words, that from the age of 18 to 58, one person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum from every twenty-seven members 
of the service. This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughout, as it is at 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years’ residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as in Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result of this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table nearly 20 per cent, too favourable for all ages above 30 or 35, 
diminishing the probable value of life for all ages below it. The fraction 
ff it is believed may accurately represent the average annual decrement 
at Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank of the individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last twenty years in the Bengal Army ; where 2.34 
percent, has been the ratio of yearly mortality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute- 
nants, 3.45 for Captains, 4.10 for Majors, 4.04 for Lieutenant-Colonels and 
5.94 for Colonels. We may assume the general ages of the Ensigns to have 
been under 22, the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Lieutenant-Colonels 55, &c. 

In the last twenty years (as recently ascertained [) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers of the Bengal Army, or 
59.2 per annum, out of an average number of one thousand eight hundred 


* Vide Table No. 10. 


f Vide Table No. 11. 
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and ninety-seven persons, or about 3.12 percent; the mean ages of the 

deceased were as follows 

* » 

81 Colonels, deceased, mean age^. (jl 

97 Lieut. -Cols, ditto, ditto, 51 


78 Majors, ditto, ditto, 40 

277 Captains, ditto, ditto, 30 


051 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. 


It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparative Table the 
difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 
clearly less inimical to the health of the European than cither Madras 
or Bombay. 


Comparative annual percentage of Mortality of the Officers of the three 
Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay* 


Presidency. 

■i 

l 

s3 

Lieut. -Colonels. - 

Majors. 

•5 

'3 

j 

O) 

3 

1 

s 

<^> 

S 

"2 

5 g 

1 % 
s « 

a* 

Surgeons . 

| 

Total or Generali 
Percentage. 

^ General 
Average. 

Bengal, .... 

5.94 

4.84 

4.10 

3.45 

2.75 


— 

— 

3.12 


Madras, .... 

5,40 

G.ll 

5.42 


4.17 

3.80 

4.G8 

4.31 

4.40 

■ >3.85 

Bombay, . , 

5.74 

5.45 

3.77 

3.78 

3.90 

3.15 

4.08 

4.21 

3.94 

) 


The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Servicef has been accu- 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 


3 c 


Vide Tables Nos. 11, 12 and 13. 


f Vide Table No 14. 
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have demised 3.30 percent, while as many as 31 more, (or 0.73 per cent) 
have been drowned ; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-sixth 
of the entire mortality. On the examination of the Tables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been* compiled in the Master Attendant’s Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
come to view. Presuming them to be correct, we find their rate of decre- 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but. the periods of service and the ages of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
or seniors whose time of life corresponds with that of Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.40 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only, served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twenty-three years. Thirty-two Mas- 
ters have died in thirty years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
at the time of death being thirty-six, after a mean of service of seventeen 
years. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
have been heaviest of any, or 5 per cent. : their mean age was 28, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
are only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
of the deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a half years. 

The Committee received separate Returns of the decrements among 
the Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay* At the first mentioned place the decrements 
on the whole are found to be 3.37 per cent, per annum ; at Madras 3.55, 


Vide Tables Nos. 15, 1G, and 17. 
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and at Bombay 3.23. These results would seem to keep pace with the 
deaths in the Company’s Army, hut there is reason to believe that there are 
some discrepancies in the Returns of the strength of His Majesty’s Officers, 
and that many arc included (such as Officers with Depots in Europe and 
others) who arc not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore in the Table would tend to vitiate the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the Table furnished by Dr. Bpkke for the last four years, 
the percentage has been 4.12 per annum, and in Returns originally sent tq 
the Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty’s Troops,* the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. In explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has justly observed that 
King’s Regiments come “ to India bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 16 to 50,” and the twenty years shown in the Tables being those 
of peace in Europe, Subalterns “ are from 30 to 50 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25.” In explanation also of 
there being more deaths among His Majesty’s Officers than those of the 
Hon’ble Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Bengal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon’ble Company’s 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 
and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The whole of these reasons 
are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty’s Regiments, but it is to be remarked, that the casual- 
ties in action are much less in either service than is generally presumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred and eighty-four deaths in His Majesty’s 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported ; 


* In the Original Returns, out of an average of 201.20 lives yearly expose.) to the climate, 
the decrements were 14.15 per annum. The corrected Returns, it u bche\cd, contain the 
Dep6t Companies and others in Europe. 
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at Madras out of three hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ten . are 
returned “in action,” or one in every thirty-two ; and at Bombay, 
£our are reported out of one hundred and thirty-four deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, however, in this point in the 
Returns. 

In the Honorable Company’s Bengal Army the deaths in action have 
been equally or more rare during the last twenty years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out of one thousand one hundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about one in every thirty ; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three ; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one in forty-seven. There is very little difference in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation, shewing the very small 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of both services at the different presidencies : 

His Majesty’s Officers. 

Percentage per 
annum killed . 


Bengal, 0.16 

Madras, 0.11 

Bombay, 0.09 

Honorable Company’s Officers. 

Bengal, 0.10 

Madras...... 0.13 

Bombay, 0.08 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to shew that the adoption of 
the rates of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
general Table, is not materially affected by deaths in action. It is true the 
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Civil Service are proved to be less exposed to deatli by one-third than the 
Army, and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at large, 
including all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 
reasonable criterion. 

The Committee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of Mr. Curnin’s 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish here, as Mr. Curnin would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation. His calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into the periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These calculations alone 
would have been sufficient to guide the Committee safely to fix the 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduce at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of the general Documents in the 
Separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will be 
found wonderfully to bear out Mr.CuRNiN's calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made use of. It embraces a period of forty-one years. It appears that 
between 1790 and 1831, there were nine hundred and four Civilians, who 
safely reached Bengal, so as to be included in the enquiry. From this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.25 per cent, of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 
exposed to the decrement. 

Another document referred to was a Table by Major De Haviland, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 
Company’s Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive : 

3 d 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period; 
at the rate of 3.10 per eent. per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one and a 
half lives. 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com- 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gordon) from the year 1700. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty -eight lives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
we find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.33 per cent, 
per annum. 

Jt is unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeared— but from the information 
afforded by them — a general*Table* was prepared by the Secretary of the 
Committee — which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com- 
mittee’s final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, it seems, had been led to believe that 
if accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twenty 
years only, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. Curnin ; 
that his data from their very copiousness— the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into — must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be less favorable than what 
is at present experienced. Mr. Cuunin’s researches — by exhibiting the 
casualties of the last century — embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


* Vide Table 'No, 18 . 
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In a word, it was thought desirable to shew the Government, not only that 
Mr. Curnin’s Tables were perfectly t safe, but that a lower rate, of premium 
than that fixed by him might eventually be adopted with confidence— and 
although the Committee were not prepared, from obvious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the Stato 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presiden- 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
Returns, with the names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the year Id 14— together with the 
strength of the respective Armies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here — parti- 
cularly as the statements were found insufficient without further details ; 
but these last were effectually procured by a form,* which the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices were requested to have filled up — and which it may 
be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one who 
enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables from the data thus given 
after his own mode of calculating ; and, as there arc various formula for 
obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approved of by him- 
self. From the new form of statements, and on the assumption that 
every Cadet’s age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India, j' it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any given age had passed through, — (and 
what was the number of decrements in,) any given year of exposure to the 


* Vide Tables Nos. 10, 20 and 21. 

f Mr. Curnin Las established from the result of a reference to one thousand two hundred 
and six Baptismal Certificates obtained by him, that eighteen years, less a few days, was the 
mean ago of that number of Officers on their reaching India. No general calculation there- 
fore can materially err in assuming the age in question. 
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climate. Thus Tables, Nos. 22, 23, 24* were prepared for each presidency 
respectively. 

From these last a general Table was correctly made out ; half the number 
of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
from the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
which they occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor- 
tality for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. 25, t was at length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
criterion of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances in India. At the more advanced ages, as individuals are for 
the most part in Europe, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
less favorable to life than tfic Carlisle ascertained law of mortality, may 
more faithfully represent the state of the case as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of the Tables, were 
made by Mr. Fergusson, Auditor, King’s Troops’ Department, in the 
Military Auditor General's Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for the errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Curnin’s 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twenty years only. 


Vide Tables Nos. 22, 23 and 24. 


f Vide Table No. 25. 
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Tab. I.— ABSTRACT shewing the strength, the proportion of Sick to strength, and 
ratio of Deaths to strength, per cent., for the undermentioned periods of Native Corps 
at tho several Stations of the Army where European Troops are cantoned. 


Stations. 

Period of Corps 
remaining at 
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Stations. 

Period of Corps 
remaining at 
Stations. 

Total Strength by 
Monthly Average. 
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Tab. II. — STATEMENT shewing the number of Deaths in the Invalid Pension 
Establishment (of Fighting Men) reported from 1st May 1831 to 30th April 1832; 
also the average of Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 
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Tab. III.— STATEMENT shewing the actual Deaths in Pension Establishment 
(Regular Army) reported from May 1828 to October 1830, or 2.J Years, also 
average of Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 



Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Mean of Aye, j 
when Pensioned. 

Mean of Number 
of Years of 
duration of 
Pension . 



Years. 

4 

1 

Days . 

Years. 

1 4 

1 

a 

Q 

Subadar Majors, 

6 

73 

7 

0 

2 | 

3 

12 

Subadars, 

76 

GO 

8 

22 

8 

4 

3 

Jemmadars, 

28 

58 

10 

14 

7 

7 

0 

Havildars and Naiks, 

296 

49 

8 

22 

G 

10 

23 

Drummers, 

0 

61 

3 

7 

3 

0 

20 

Sepoys, Privates and Troopers, 

315 

48 

7 

9 

8 

6 

26 

1 

Total and General Average, .... 

730 

51 

1 

3 

7 

8 

16 
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Tab. IV. — RETURN of the Strength of the Regiment when it arrived in 

India in 1823; the numbers of Men who joined the Corps, and the numbers who 
died till 31st December 1820. 



Year. 

Strength and 
Numbers udto 
joined. 

Died in the following Yea 


1823. 

. 

-*< 

GO 

*0 

c4 

00 

CO 

s 

1827. 

o6 

00 

i 

CO 

— — — . J- 

Strenglb of the Corps when it arrived in India . . 

1823 

653 

45 

231 

115 

37 

13 

18 

12 

Recruits who joined in 

1824 

13 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Do. do. do. in 

1820 

COO 

0 

0 

0 

79 

26 

52 

48 

I)o. do. do. in 

1827 

188 

0 

0 

0 

u 

17 

15 

31 

Do. do. do. in 

1828 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

5 

Do. do. do. in 

1829 

34 

0 

0 

oi 

! o 

0 

0 

4 

Volunteers fiom Regiments leaving India in .. 

1823 

620 

3 

105 

32 i 

! 15 

3 

8 

6 

Do. do. do. in 

1826 

29 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

l 

Do. do. do. in .. 

1827 

7 

0 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 

; 2 

0 


Tab. V. — STATEMENT shewfhg the amount of Casualties by Death in the European 
Troops, at the several stations of the Army, when European Troops are stationed 
under the Presidency of Fort William, distinguishing those by Cholera Morbus, from 
those by ordinary Diseases and general proportion of the Sick to the Healthy, for the 
preceding 5 years, up to 31st December 1832. 


PRESIDENCY. 


Year. 


h 

CQ 


Corps. 


Average Strength 
for i2 Months. 

Admissions during ! 
the Year. \ 

Average Admissions 
for 12 Months. 

Proportion of Sick 
to Well. 

Deaths by Ordinary 
Diseases . j 

Deaths by Cholera 
Morbus. 

924 

2021 

1685 

1 to 5} 

36 

13 

954 

2079 

173 

l to 5$ 

55 

14 

985 

1955 

163 

1 to 6 

73 

5 

884 

1197 

99 

1 to 9 

56 

4 



86 


54 

2 

4532 

8290 

689 

l to 6} 

274 

38 

906 

1658 

138 

1 to 6} 

55 

7 


183 

.... 

15 

6 

31 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

oi 

.... 


1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

Total, 

Average, 

Ratio per Cent., 
General Ratio,.. 


a 

r.2 

o -- 


H. M.’s 59lh Rcgt., 

Do. 16th ltegt.,.. 

Do. do., 

H. M/s 16th & 3d Foot, .... 
Do. do., .... 
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Corps. 

H.M/s 3d Buffs, 

Ditto ditto, 

Ditto ditto, 
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General Ratio, 1 ... 

Year. 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

Total, 

Average, 

Ratioper Cent , 

General Ratio, 

Od 

< 

H 

r* 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

Total, 

Average, 

Ratio per Cent , 


3 F 


H. M/a 13th Regiment proceeded from Dinapore to Agra, during which no Returns were received for the months of November and December, lb31 ; 

consequently calculations are made for that year for 10 months only. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

TABLE V .—Continued. 


BERHAjftPORE. 


Year. 

Station. 

Corps. 

• 

Average Strength 
for 12 Months. 

Admissions during 
the Year . 

Average Admissions 
for 12 Months . 

Proportion of Sick 

to Well . j 

Deaths by Ordinary 
Diseases . 

Deaths by Cholera 
Morbus . 

1828 

Berham- 

pore. 

H.M.'s 47th & 14th Rc^t., .. 
H. M/s 49th k l lth do., .. 

Do. do., 

H. M/s 49th & Arty., 

Do. do., 

1022 

1567 

1183 

808 

783 

3993 

3444 

2245 

1735 

1238 

332 

287 

187 

147 

103 

1 to 5 

1 to 5$ 
l to 0* 
1 to 5J 
1 to 7$ 

54 

72 

67 

59 

50 

45 

60 

11 

2 

7 

1829, 

1830, ... .... 

1831 

1^2 

Total 

5963 

12655 

1053 

l to 

302 

125 




1192 

2531 

210 

1 to 5$ 

60 

25 



Ratio per Cent., 

General Ratio,. . 



• « • • 

212 

.... 

17 

5 

24 



.... 

.... 


— 

n 


ALLAHABAD. 


Year. 

Station. 

Corps. 

S i 

v . 

j Admission during 
j the Year. 

1 

| Average Admissions 
for 12 Months. 

j Proportion of Sick 
| to Well. 

Deaths by Ordinary 
Diseases. 

Deaths by Cholera 
Morbus . 


Allahabad. 

H. C. Arty 

79 

117 

123 

108 

127 

284 

356 

430 

287 

323 

24 

29 

35 

24 

27 

1 to 3 
l to 4 
l to 3$ 

1 to 4 

1 to 4 

19 

7 

8 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1830 

Do. do. 

Do. do 

1831, 

1832, 

Total, 



664 

16S0 

139 

1 to 4 

43 

0 

Average, ...... 



110 

336 

28 

1 to 4 

8 

0 

Ratio per Cent. 

General Ratio,. . 



.... 

305 

.... 

25 

8 

0 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8 

0 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING TIIE 

TABLE V. -Continued. 


CAWNPORE. 



i 



<2 


s 

* 


0 

Year. 

Station. 

CoRrs, 

• 


8 

£ 8 
£ a 

SI 

Admissions durit 
the Year. 

Average Admissio 
for 12 Months. 

Proportion of Sic 
to Well. 

Deaths by Ordina 
Diseases. 

Deaths by C holer 
Morbus . 

1828, 


H. M/s llth Drag. 
Regt. & Arty 

38th 7 

2181 

* 

3630 

302 

1 to 7 

91 

32 


<0 

1 

1829, 

o 

H. M/s llth Drag. 
Regt. & Arty 

44 1 li | 

2203 

3406 

283 

1 to 7J 

98 



a, 

a 

5 

1830, 

fc 

Do. do. do. ... 


I960 

3230 

279 

l to 7 

70 

2 

1831 , .... 

c« 

Do. do. do 

2045 

3059 

255 

1 to 8 

96 

2 

1832, 


Do. do. do 

2003 

3319 

276 

l to 7 

. 62 

0 







Total 


* 


10397 

16640 

1395 

1 to 7} 

l to 7} 

417 

41 

8 

Average T 



2079 

3308 

279 

83 






Ratio per Cent., 




m 

160 


13 

4 

, 







T 

General Ratio,... 








4* 



ME EE IJT. 


1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 


Ye\r. 


2 

O 

H 

< 

H 

w 


Coups. 


H. M/s 16th Lancers, 31st 

Foot & Arty 

I)o. do. do 


Do. do. do 

Do. do. do 

H. M/s 26th Foot, llth Lt. 
Drag. & Artillery, 


Total,, 


Average 

Ratio per Cent., 
General Ratio,... 



Average Strength 
for 12 Months. 

Admissions during 
the Year. 

Average Admissions 
for 12 Months. 

Proportion of Sick 
to Well, 

Deaths by Ordinary 
Diseases. 

Deaths by Cholera 
Morbus. 

l 

1845 

3283 

273 

l to 6 

56 

5 


1823 

2783 

232 

1 to 8 

50 

1 

,, 

2009 

2813 

234 

Ito 8$ 

36 

4 

•• 

1715 

2010 

177 

l to 10 

42 

l 

f 

1418 

2108 

175 

(toll 

60 

1 

" : 

9410 


1091 

Ito 8} 

234 

12 


1882 


218 



2 

* 


136 


12 

2 } 

* 






^ left) 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

TABLE V.— Continued, 


N USSEERABAD, for 1828, 20 k 30. 
NEEMUCH, for 1831 8c 1832. 


Ykar. 

Stations. 

Coups. 

Average Strength 
for 12 Months . 

1 Admissions during 
the Year. 

Average Admissions 
for 12 Months. 

Proportion of Sick 
to Well. 

Deaths by Ordinary 
Diseases. 

Deaths by Cholera 
Morbus. 

1828, 


H. C. Arty., 

163 

288 

24 

i 

1 to 7 

2 

o 

1829, 

<8 *n -c 
^ c 

Do. do., 

312 

730 

60 

l to 5 

12 

0 

1830, 

« « 2 

Do. do , 

290 

606 

50 

1 to 6 

13 

0 

1831 

3 ; « 

Do. do., 

309 

927 

77 

1 to 4 

11 

11 

1832, 


Do. do, , 


697 

49 

l to 2 

4 

0 





Total 




3148 


l to 5 

42 

11 

Average, 


* 

236 

629 

52 

1 to 6 

8 

2 

Ratio per Cent., 




286 


22 

H 

| 1 







General Ratio,... 









1 

— . — - 

— r — 

— 

— 





ABSTRACT, shewing- the several Ratio per Cent, of the within Statement. 


Stations. 

Strength for 

5 Years. 

Of Sick to Welt j 
according to Total ! 
Admissions for 5 ! 
Jears - 

Of Sick to Well by 
Monthly Average. 

i 

Death by Ordinary 
Diseases to Strength. ! 

i 

Do. do. by Cholera 
Morbus to Strength. 

I 

General Ratio. 

Fort William, 

4532 

4397 

2399 

5963 

2295 

4767 

1418 

584 

4801 

654 

10397 

9410 

5526 

606 

3154 

526 

1183 

183 

9171 

16 

1 ft 

6 

1 

l 

1 

n 

2* 

j 

* 


I)iim Dum 

s 6 75 

Chinsutah, 

178 

212 

162 

1 

(j 

1 j' 5 

H«rhampoie 

17 

r. 


Bliaunulpore, 

14. 


\ 7.50 
/ 7.50 
V 5.33 
10.33 

Dina pore, 

195 

1 fi 

O 

Cliunar and Buxar, 

210 

216 

1 8 

O 

in 

Benares, 

20 

3J 

3* 

8 

G liazeepore 

'i 

3.75 

Allahabad, 

305 

1 60 

1 z 

25 

5 

Cawnpore 


8 

4.14 

2.62 

1.91 

Meerut, 

136 

1 9 

4 

2* 

>1 

+ 

i 

* 

Agra, 

1 AW 

12J 

13 

H* 

20 

Muttra,...., 

155 

138 

250 

285 

Kurnaul 

*3 

q 


1.60 

Saugor 

71 

31 


3 

Neemuch, 

i 

7.50 

4.60 



22 








6.60 


J. HUTCHINSON, 

Secy, Medical Board . 


Fort William, Medical Board Office , 
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Tab. VI— STATEMENT of Burials of Europeans ami East Indians at the Paik Street Protestant Burial 
Ground, for the Years mentioned, with tho Ages of the Deceased, from 1814 to 1833, both inclusive. 



RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
Tab. VII.— FIFTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY-1822-27. 


1 



Lapsed within, f) om Insurance* 



*5 

*■» 

a. 

t. 

V. 

o ~ 

Cent. 11 

es. 1 

Age. 

1 Year. 

2 Years. 

3 Years. 

4 Years. 

5 Years 

■SAV3^[ 9 

7 Years. 

8 Years. 

9 Years. 

10 Years. 

« 

2 

g 

s s 

M K ' 1 

*2 ^ 

Rate per 
of Laps 






' 







23 

0 


22 

25 

4 

5 

7 * 

9 

7 

10 

5 

7 

101 

748 

13.500 


12 

7 

13 

8 

5 

o 

3 

2 

3 

4 

59 

496 

11.895 


* 1 

8 

2 

| 3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

4 

3 

27 

123 

21.960 


35 

40 

19 

i 16 

L _ J 

15 

11 

12 

13 

12 

14 

187 

1390 

13.453 


Shares. 

Ago 20 a 35— No. of Lives lapsed 101 on which 206 Shares were held, average 2.04 each Lapse. 
„ 35 a 50 „ „ „ „ 59 „ „ 261 „ „ „ „ 4.42 ditto. 

,, 50&upwards,, ,, ,, „ 27 „ ,, 147 „ „ „ „ 5.44 ditto. 


Total, ... 187 lapsed Lives. 614 Shares. 


Average 3.28 


Tab. VIII —SIXTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY. 

STATEMENT shewing the number of Shares which were transferred from the 5tli to the 6th Laudable 
y on the 1st January 1827— also the number of Lives on which those Shares were held, and the Lapses 


have taken up to 31st December 1831. 

Number of Shares transferred from 5lh to 6th Laudable Society, 2711 

Number of Lives on which tho above Shares were held, 900 

Number of Lives Lapsed up to 31st December 1831, out of the above, 180 

Number of Shaies In Id on tho above Lapsed Lives, 520 


The above 520 Shares being held on 180 Lives lapstd out of DOG Lives and 2741 Shaies, gives an avetnge of 2$ Shares 
;h Lapsed Life, and a ratio of Lapses of 18 per Cent, in 5 years.” 

18 per Cent, in 5 years gives 3.6 per Cent, per Annum. 


. IX.— NUMBER of Li ves Insured at the Oriental Life Insurance Company, with the Lapses 
from ditto, from 1822 to 1833, or a term of 12 years. 



Under 

25 years 
of Age. 

From 25 
to 30 gcai s 
of Age. 

30 

to 

35 

35 

to 

40 

40 

to 

45 

45 

to 

60 

: 

60 

to 

55 

55 k 

upwards. 

Total. 

her Insured, 

449 

384 

337 

300 

164 

83 

46 

18 

1781 

Lapsed, 

36 

67 

60 

66 

71 

39 

21 

15 

373 

entage, 

m 

ill 

17.80 

22.00 

43.29 

4(5.99 

45.65 

72.22 

20.38 
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Tab. X.— BOMBAY MILITARY SERVANTS. 
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1st of Jany. 

Si rengtA. 

Increase. 

Decrease by 
Deaths. 

Year. 

Officers. 



Cadets. 

*0 

C 

© 

? 

45 

,*s 

f'sl 

s 

5 

Medical 
Officers. | 

<3 

£ 


1789 

210 

35 

245 

8 

1 

9 

0 

0 

. 0 


1790 

315 

34 

249 

12 

11 

23 

6 

0 

6 


1791 

220 

45 

265 

27 

9 

36 

9 

0 

9 


1792 

238 

46 

28 1 

17 

1 

18 

l 

0 

1 


179,*) 

250 

48 

298 

4 

0 

4 

12 

0 

12 


1794 

225 

48 

273 

5 

4 

9 

8 

2 

10 


1795 

208 


258 

6 

0 

6 

10 

3 

13 


1796 

206 

47 

253 

27 

1 

28 

5 

3 

8 


1797 

226 

45 

271 

36 

4 

40 

16 

7 

23 


1798 

240 

42 

288 

75 

11 

86 

3 

2 

5 


1799 

318 

51 

369 

V 

18 

49 

20 

0 

20 



329 

69 

398 

41 

4 

45 

18 

5 

23 


1801 

351 

68 

419 

108 

7 

115 

12 

2 

14 


] t>02 

436 

72 

508 

38 

6 

44 

20 

7 

27 


1803 

437 

62 

499 

20 

1 

21 

20 

2 

22 


1804 

432 

61 

493 

65 

6 

71 

14 

3 

17 


1805 

473 

64 

537 

119 

6 

125 

33 

5 

38 


1806 

560 

65 

625 

29 

5 

34 

17 

9 

26 


1807 

545 

61 

606 

20 

5 

25 

29 

2 

31 


1808 

524 

62 

586 

23 

12 

35 

22 

3 

25 


1809 

522 

72 

594 

50 

10 

60 

20 

1 

21 


1810 

529 

80 

609 

32 

5 

37 

10 

1 

11 


1811 

528 

84 

612 

34 

6 

40 

19 

3 

22 


1812 

530 

85 

615 

30 

0 

30 

13 

3 

16 


1813 


82 

622 

8 

7 

15 

12 

4 

16 


1814 

538 

85 

1 623 

18 

5 

23 

21 

0 

21 


1815 

515 

90 

605 

8 

1 

9 

11 

6 

17 


1816 

499 

86 

585 

7 

7 

14 

10 

1 

11 


1817 

498 

88 

577 

12 

7 

19 

13 

I 

14 


1818 

4H8 

89 

, 577 

55 

7 

62 

13 

5 

18 


1819 

484 

85 

5 69 

81 

16 

97 

23 

10 

33 


1820 

566 

91 

647 

99 

11 

mum 

22 

3 

25 


1821 

663 

97 

660 

122 

13 

135 

36 

8 

44 


1822 


102 

772 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Total,... 

14100 

2291 

16391 

1267 

207 

1474 

498 

101 

599 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
TABLE- X. — Continued. 


Shewing the rate of Mortality among the Military Officers at Bombay. 


.§* 

k 

*© 

5 

3 

Decrement. 

Number Living ] 

at the middle ' 

of next year. 1 

Sum. 

Expectation 
of Life. 

Age. I 

Number Living. 

Decrement. IS 

Number Living 
at the middle 
of next year. 

Sum. 

Expectation 
of Life. 

9964 

360 

9779 

230872 

23.77 

Years. 

57 

2287 

85 

2245 

33419 

14.61 

9695 

355 

9418 

227093 

23.07 

58 

2202 

82 

2161 

31174 

14.15 

9240 

343 

9008 

217075 

23.56 

59 

2120 

82 

2079 

29013 

13.68 

W! qJ 


8733 

208007 

23.45 

00 

2038 

82 

1997 

26934 

13.21 

■ 


8409 

199874 

23.33 

61 

1956 

82 

1915 

24937 

12.75 

W ! "* % 

■ 

8098 

191465 

23.20 

62 

1874 

81 

1833 

23022 

12.28 

R!' ^ 

n 

7798 

183307 

23.08 

03 

1793 

81 

1753 

21189 

11.81 

RJJfl 


7509 

175569 

22 95 

64 

1712 

80 

1672 

19430 

11.35 

7:)07 

272 

7231 

168000 

22.81 

65 

1632 

80 

1592 

17704 

10 88 

7095 

203 

6964 

160829 

22.67 

66 

1552 

80 

1612 

16172 

10.42 

0832 

253 

6705 

153805 

22.62 

67 

1472 

80 

1432 

14660 

9.96 

6579 

244 

6457 

147100 

22.37 

68 

1392 

80 

1352 

13228 

9.50 


235 

6218 

140?03 

22.21 

69 

1312 

80 

1272 

11876 

9.05 

* Jfisl 

220 

5987 

134485 

22 05 

70 

1232 

80 

1192 

10004 

8.60 


217 

5765 

128495 

21.88 

71 

1152 

80 

1112 

9412 

8.17 

5057 

210 

5552 

122733 

21.69 

72 

1072 

80 

1032 

8300 

7.74 

5447 

201 

5347 

117181 

21.51 

73 

992 

80 

952 

7268 

7.33 

5246 

195 

5148 

111834 

21.32 

74 

912 

80 

872 

6316 

6.92 
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187 
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21.12 

75 
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80 
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6 54 
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70 
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77 
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6.18 
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173 
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77 
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73 
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3939 

5.83 
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107 
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78 
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68 
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5.48 
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20.24 

79 
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05 
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5.11 
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155 
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80 
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63 
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19.75 

81 
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60 

376 

1793 

4.41 

3879 

144 
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82 

346 

57 

317 

1417 

4 09 

3735 

138 

3066 

71799 

19.22 

j 83 

289 

55 

262 

1100 

3.80 

3597 

134 

3530 

68133 

18.94 

1 84 

234 

48 

210 

838 

3.58 

3403 

128 

3399 

64003 

18.0 6 

85 

186 

41 

165 

628 

3.37 

3335 

123 

3274 

61204 

18.35 

86 

145 

34 

128 

463 

3.19 

3212 

119 

3152 

57930 

| 18.04 

87 

111 

28 

97 

335 

3.01 

3093 

115 

3030 

! 54778 

17.71 

88 

83 

21 

73 

238 

2.86 

2978 

110 

2923 

51742 

17 37 

89 

62 

16 

54 

105 

2.66 

2868 

106 

2815 

48819 

17.02 

90 

40 

12 

40 

111 

2.41 

2762 

103 

2710 

40004 

16.05 

91 

34 

10 

29 

71 

2.09 

2659 

98 

2010 

43294 

10.28 

92 

24 

8 

20 

42 

1.75 

2501 

95 

2514 

40684 

15.89 

93 

16 

7 

12 

22 

1.37 

2100 

1 91 

2420 

38170 

15.48 

94 

9 

5 

7 

10 

1.1 1 

2375 

88 

2331 

35750 

15 05 

95 

4 

3 

2 

3 
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90 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0.50 
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Tab. XI.— TABLE shewing the Casualties among Officers of the Bengal Army, (lion. 
Company’s Service) from the year 1814 to 1833, with the average percentage for 
each class and for each year. , 



Colonels. 

Lt.-Cols. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Lieuts. 

Cornets 

and 

Ensigns. 

Total. 

8 

Year, 

$ 

Died. 

< 

Died. 


Died. 

'S 

c 

Died. 

s * 

■a 

3 

<8 

sk 

R 

<5 

R 

Died. 



3 

<3 

fe; 

3 

< 

r . 

3 


<3 

* 

3 

$ 

*5 

3 

a 

k 

3 

,5t 

£ 

1814 

33 

3 

77 

6 

75 

3 

249 

4 

778 

20 

453 

11 

1665 

47 

2.82 

1815 

44 

0 

82 

3 

81 

1 

271 

11 

853 

26 

311 

6 

1642 

46 

2. HO 

1810 

36 

3 

82 

o 

81 

1 

269 

11 

849 

19 

247 

4 

1564 

40 

2.56 

1817 

44 

3 

91 

2 

83 

2 

277 

12 

853 

15 

196 

6 

1544 

40 

2 59 

1818 

44 

2 

92 

9 

85 

4 

283 

17 

864 

36 

180 

8 

1548 

76 

4.90 

1819 

45 

4 

95 

5 

87 

3 

366 

16 

819 

38 

143 

2 

1655 

68 

4.37 

1820 

44 

5 

99 

0 

99 

10 

360 

6 

854 

28 

265 

10 

1721 

69 

3.42 

1821 

44 

2 

98 

6 

100 

6 

319 

10 

849 

20 

9 

9 

'mtmm 

53 

3.12 

1822 

44 

3 

98 

4 

98 

5 

345 

10 

£48 

20 

332 

11 

1765 

53 

3.00 

1823 

45 

5 

95 

6 

96 

5 

316 

13 

844 

20 

404 

3 

1830 

52 

2 84 

1824 

48 

10 

103 

7 

102 

4 

375 

18 

934 

28 

266 

9 

1828 

76 

4.15 

1825 

89 

3 

101 

5 

97 

2 

455 

25 

900 

38 

294 

9 

1936 

82 

4.23 

1826 

97 

4 

112 

7 

102 

5 

498 

22 

9G7 

29 

220 

7 

1996 

74 

3.70 

1827 

99 

4 

110 

4 

100 

0 

499 

17 

980 

34 

371 

7 

2159 

66 

3 00 

1828 

101 

6 

113 

7 

103 

7 

510 

14 

991 

12 

393 

na 

2211 

56 

2.53 

1829 

102 

6 

114 

3 

102 

4 

512 

18 

1000 

23 

451 

8 

2281 

61 

2.70 

1830 

101 

6 

113 

6 

103 

3 

511 

12 

973 

20 

519 

9 

mmm 

56 

2.41 

1831 

101 

5 

109 

4 

102 

3 

514 

16 

927 

24 

638 

17 

2291 

69 

3 00 

1832 

101 

3 

MO 

5 

103 

4 

613 

12 

863 

23 

528 

9 

2218 

5G 

2.62 

1833 

101 

5 

108 

6 

103 

6 

521 

13 | 

838 

17 

510 

7 

2181 

64 

2.47 

Total 5 







_ | 









of each > 
Rank,... ) 

1363 

81 

2002 

97 

1902 

78 

8023 

277 

17784 

490 

6877 

161 

37951 

1184 


Percent- 'j 
















age of ( 
each i 
Rank,...) 

5 94 

4.84 

4.10 

3.45 

2.75 

2.34 

3.12 



Memo, of die number of Officers who were killed or died from wounds received in action, 

included in this Table — 


In tie year 1814, 
1815, 
1810, 

1817, 

1818, 


No. No. 

13 In the year 1821, 2 

7 1824 7 

1 1825, 1 

2 1826, 2 

2 1829, 2 


Total, 


39 






Tab. XII.— TABLE shewing the Decrements among the Officers of the Madras Army, (Honorable Company’s Service) 

from the year 1814 to L833 inclusive. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Remarks. 

1 Lieut, killed in action. 

2 Lieuts. ditto ditto. 

2 Captains, 5 Lieuts., 

1 Ensign, & I Assist. 
Surgeon ditto ditto. 

1 Captain, 8 Lieute- 
nants, and 1 Ensign 
ditto ditto. 

• 

I Major, 3 Captains, 
and 6 Lieuts. do. do. 

1 Colonel, 1 Capt., and 

I Lieut, ditto ditto. 

2 Captains and 2 Lieu- 

tenants ditto ditto. 

1 Lieutenant ditto ditto. 

1 Lieut, and 1 Ensign 
ditto ditto. 

1 Major ditto ditto. 

43 Officers killed in ac- 
tion or died of wounds. 
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Percentage, 



the year lSth* to 1833 inclusive. 
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Remarks. 
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6 Lieutenants and 

1 Surgeon do. do. 
1 Captain and I 
Assist. Surgeon 
s. ditto ditto. 

Easign do. do. 

18 Officers killed in 
action or died 
from wounds. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Tab. NV1IL— -TABLE shewing the average rate of Mortality among Gentlemen of the Public Service in India, 
with the probable expectation of Life, as prepared from the Tables of Messrs. Prinsep, Gordon and Major 
DeHaviland. 
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Tab. XXV. — TABLE shewing the average rate of Mortality among Officers of the Indian Army, from the 
year 1814 to 1833, or for a period of 20 years ; with the probable expectation of Life deduced therefrom. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 

XXII— ABSTRACT STATEMENT shewing the number of Officers at different Ages, and the Casualties 
occurring at each year of Age among the Officers of the Bengal Army from 1814 to 1833, inclusive. 
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TABLE XXIV— -Continued, 
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LAW OF MORTALITY, FOR BRITISH INDIA. 

Tab. XXVJ.-— CENSUS of the Armenian Population of Calcutta. 


XI' 7 


- [The present information, obtained from oar associate Mr. Johannes Avdall, is added to the foregoiftg rather 
becauso it is useful to record any thing connected with the Statistics of India, than as furnishing new data for the 
calculation of the rates of Mortality among Europeans iu India. The number of the Armenian community is too 
small to admit of average deductions.— J. P. See,] 


Total Armenian inhabitants in 1814, according to thp Census made by Mr. Gentlum Avibt,... 


The. same carefully revised in 1^16, 

Present population, taken by Mr. Avdall, 1836, 

r adults, 313 

Of whom there are— \ 

(.children, 192 

The number of houses occupied by Armenians is 101 

Making the inmates por house exactly, 5 


Males. Females . Total, 


269 

195 

464 

272 

208 

480 

290 

215 

505 


REGISTER of Births, Marriages , and Deaths of the Armenian population of Calcutta , comprehending 
a period of twenty-five years, reckoning from A. D. 1814 to 1835 inclusive . 


Yea#.' 

Births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

Duration of individual life, reckoning from the year 

1827 to 1835 inclusive. 

1811 
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8 
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13 
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2 1-34-76*1 -19-64- l-l -5-37-50- 125- 15-35 

1829 

18 

2 

12 

24-30-10-48-16-56-30-22*1-30-75 -i 

1830 

9 

4 

14 

50-40-70- 1-2-20-15-9-42-40-35-1-67-7 

1831 

19 

3 

17 

60- 1-3 1-50- 85-1*7- 1-1 -£-32-55- 1-4-47-42-50 

1832 

13 

2 

17 

30- 1 -22*1 - 1 - 45-2- 1 -27- 1 -36-73*1-60-50-54-55 

1833 

13 

3 

23 

7-1-1-60-40-63-55-87-45-30-85-14-38-25-40-30-20-40-20 -56-4 65-30 

1834 

9 

7 

16 

35-75-^-47-50-56-26-62-50-39-28-16-6*58-l-74 

1835 

10 

4 

7 

23-87-20-61-62-41-16 

Tptal, ... 

286 

99 

395 



END OF FIRST PART—T WENTIETH VOLUME. 
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